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PREFACE TO FIRST AND SECOND 
EDITIONS.* 


This work is written with a view to its value not 
only to the founder, the moulder, the blast furnace- 
man, the chemist, and the engineer, but also to the 
designer, the draftsman, the pattern-maker, the college 
specialist, and all that may in any manner be desirous 
of obtaining a practical knowledge of cast iron in its 
application to founding or any allied interests. * 

In compiling this volume, the author has been guided 
by a broad experience as a moulder and found"er in 
loam, dry, and green sand work, in the various special- 
ties of founding, all of which require a knowledge of 
the subject as a whole in order to arrive at correct 
conclusions on questions pertaining to cast iron. 

A factor which has also aided the author in 
presenting this volume is that of being since 1892 
surrounded, in his present foundry location, by blast 
furnaces, thus affording him every opportunity of 
making a close study of modern furnace methods and 
the principles involved in making iron. This has also 
enabled the author, as a foundryman, to determine 
wherein many principles involved in furnace practice 
can often be well utilized in constructing and operating 
cupolas, as well as in mixing iron. 


* Preface to Third Edition is found on page xiii. 



Viii PREFACE TO FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS. 

In many respects this work will be fotind to be in 
advance of general practice, presenting many new 
subjects, principles, and ideas calculated to greatly 
broaden practical^ literature upon the metallurgy of 
cast iron, but the author does not advocate any meas- 
ures that have not been thoroughly tested by experience 
or a close study of the subjects presented. While this 
work will be found largely the product of the author’s 
own experience and research, he has also drawn upon 
the work of' others wherever, in his judgment, this 
could in any way prove of practical value in giving a 
completeness to the various subjects treated. 

This work contains illustrations of valuable appli- 
ances which the author has originated and upon which 
he could have secured patents, but believing the ad- 
vancement of founding best aided by their being 
given freely to any that desire to use them, all are at 
liberty to freely utilize the various improvements 
shown. 

About a dozen of the chapters are revised extracts 
of papers which were presented by the author before 
the British . Iron and Steel Institute, the American 
vSociety of Mechanical Engineers, the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, and the Eastern and West- 
ern Foundrymen’s Associations. The leading trade 
papers of America and Europe are also to be credited 
with having given first publicity to some of the 
author’s writings herein presented. Among those to 
be mentioned are the American Machinist^ the Iron 
Age^ the Iron Trade Review^ and the Foundry — 
American publications; and Engineerings of London, 
The Engineers of Glasgow, and other leading trade 
papers of Europe. To all these associations and trade 
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papers the author tenders his thanks. The encourage- 
ment thus rendered has served to stimulate the 
completion of this work, which has taken about 
four years to compile, due to the experiments, 
research, etc. , found necessary in order to advance the 
original information presented. The result has been 
to bring all the author’s writings on the various sub- 
jects treated under one cover, giving to the reader an 
advantage that could not be otherwise obtained. 

The first and second editions are divided into four 
parts (the third edition is divided into three parts, as 
explained in the foot-note), the first illustrating the 
principles involved in a general way in the making of 
iron, commencing with a very complete chapter on 
coke and its kin, iron ore, followed by a description of 
furnace methods and principles which can often be 
well applied to cupola practice. 

The second part of the first and second editions 
treats of cupola practice, showing the latest improve- 
ments. It illustrates all the known methods for the 
application of ‘‘center blast,” accompanied with 
information on cupola practice necessary to be used 
with the author’s first two volumes to give a complete 
presentation of the subject up to date.'*^* 

The third part in the first and second editions (now 
the second part in the third edition) is devoted to 
instructions of chemistry in founding, and clearly illus- 
trates the requirements of a wholly different practice 

* The chapters on cupolas in the second part were all transferred 
to “ Moulder’s Text Book” after the publication of the second 
edition. This caused the third edition to be divided into three 
parts, as shown by Table of Contents, also Preface to Third 
Edition, page xiii. 


X 1‘kKFAi'K I'M MkS'i' AM> .-it'M.Xn !■ i>l i f. >S:.. 

than has been folb-twed t<> ab<ait ilw ywir iS(^5 \>v ii-msI 
founders, nainuly, of jud;^-!:!;'- ir*u! f»u' mix! art* !*v 

its fracture, a quality whicii iCiom : -u r\“ has pro\-en to 
l'>c wholly iinpraetical. It sli* ovs t in.* foundf:' 
such nietiiods, wh}* litx i'ann* »! ox]H.Tt toni«*i.‘t with <*!luT 
than laid, undesira;>le results as well as ::eav )’ l« »sses. 
It teaelit'S how the ;,na-atest ]>«<ssible is/* siofu ’i* and 
desired ends in inakiu;,^’ niixtures art* best aehiev'ed. 
It also defines, bfr practical applicaiion in the I'arious 
S])ecialties, the afthiity which out.* ‘•hetnical pro|H.-rt\* i*r 
metalloid has for another in chan;tin:; flic eliaracter or 
)^radt* of iron, atul discloses valuable information ori 
thi‘ seitmci* id luixinM- aiul nactituf ca-u 

The fniirth parto»*th»’ ‘ir".: and • ssi * -d u fmov 
the ihirtl part of the thi'-d odi:i‘U;> de\s.!rd to ihr 

suhj(*cl of lestiiup a!sd i!i’-ch ).<•■> new di'-c*.; rides made 
In* tin* author which explain causes for erratic re.siihe 
heretofore oTtaiinsi for the most part from IxaiV" 
verse am! tensile tests, eeuit fact ion diilh oic,, recorded 
from bars of like area poured from tlir same ladle 
and aiui presi-nts methoib, |>est e.ilciilafed |o 

reduee erratic results te> the least |)o,ssilde 
mum. 

Follo\vii4t the sevamtieth tdiapter (:aw«uit \ofirst eliap^ 
ten third iulition), tin* work is ehe,rd with a few fafdes 
and an index. Tlie first table vdvt^s ilio nrt wriyht of 
pi^ iron in ^ross tons of /. .a.s pound ratydny from 
one ti> ont* hundred tons. (Hie third <-d;fi‘«ii }e\es a 
table c»f 2, .?4o ponmls for fiyuriny dnlb’'d pip | The 
Hecoinl tabh* luxrscnts full names eU’ climnical pi'op. 
erties in int.'tah aceoinpanifa! -wiih tfadr a!dsri-\dat ions 
or symliols as j^tmerally written lev «. heini-u s, 'The 
table.s follo'wing are e«»|)ied from Mi-ssrs. (dreiiirr and 


Preface to first and second editions. xi 

Bicknell’s Handbook for Chemical and Metallurgical 
Practice. ’ ’ 

It is not intended that this preface shall convey a 
complete statement concerning the importance of all 
the subjects treated. In order to obtain further con- 
ception of the important subjects discussed in the 
various parts of the work, the reader is kindly referred 
to a close study of the table of contents. 

Thos. D. West. 


Sharpsville, Pa., Jan. 5, 1897. 




PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 


A comparison of this third edition with the two pre- 
vious ones shows that this work has been extensively 
revised and enriched by the addition of much new 
matter on making*, mixing*, melting* and testing of 
cast iron, part of which constitutes twenty new chap- 
ters embodying researches, experiences, experiments, 
discoveries, and illustrations that have been secured 
by the author since the publication of the first edition 
in 1897. To provide space for this large addition of 
new matter thirteen chax3ters treating of cux^ola x^vac- 
tice, published in the first two editions, have been 
transferred to the Moulder’s, Text Book,” leaving 
this work to the treatment of subjects more apx>i'(>x)riate 
to its title, dividing the third edition into three xxu'ts 
instead of four, as in the first and second editions. 
For information on the special .subjects treated in this 
work, readers are referred to the x^rcface of first and 
second editions which x^recedcs this, and also retained 
as originally written to assist in illustrating the changes 
made in the third edition. 

The author’s original researches, experiments, and 
discoveries described in. this work involved an out- 
lay of much time and money, and he is indebted to a 
number of individi.ials for their valuable assistance in 
making chemical analyses, etc., and who have received 
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proper credit throughout the work. The melting and 
physical testing was chiefly done by the author, or 
under his supervision, as he advocates that all inves- 
tigators should do their own experimenting or other 
work as far as possible. 

There are a few works, in almost all epochs, that are 
so original and in advance of the times in their treat- 
ment and advocacy of new methods and suggested 
improvements, that it requires a lapse of several years 
to test their utility. The sales of some never exceed 
their first edition, while others, by force of merit, live 
and are recognized as standards, receiving much credit 
for their utility and praise for the benefits they render. 
This work belongs to the latter class and has met with 
a success that is very gratifying, as the reforms and 
new-school practices of mixing metals, by utilizing 
chemistry, testing, etc., advanced by the author in 
the first two editions are to-day, 1901, adopted and 
highly praised by a large number of those interested in 
the making and use of cast iron. About 25 ]:>er cent, 
of our present founders still follow the old -school 
practices, and to further influence some toward an 
adoption of the methods advanced in this work the 
author is pleased to present the following extracts 
seen on the next two pages from a few of many testi- 
monials tendered him during the year 1901. 

Sharps viLLE, Pa., October, 1901. Ti-ios. D. Wks'I’. 


ISSUE OF FOURTH EDITION. 

Preannouncement of the issue of the third edition so 

rapidly exhausted it, that this fourth edition was found 

necessary before trade papers, etc., could announce 

and review the third edition. nA. ttt- 

i nos. D. \V EST. 

Sharpsville, Pa., January, 1902. 
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pri^fack 'fo fifth p:ditk)N, 


I’Ik* lir;l c'ditiou of this work, wliiclr can, in its 
|)rcscnt lorin, be justly cvillcd a j>ractical coinj)ilation of 
orii^inal research, was issued sooner than it would liave 
b(*en, had not tlie author been anxious to comi)at and 
lliWv'irt impractical theories and practices that some in» 
(.‘X|)crienced in general founding' were lalxjringf to 
est.ablish, and which can be found in ])ast records of 
trade ]»apers and enginccudng' societies, etc., and are 
n(»w jU'itvtm t<» l)e ineorn,‘et. 'I'he origimal information 
and refoi'iiis advaiietal in this work were too far in a,d- 
vanee of tlic times to (.‘Sc'ape st.‘vere criticism or insui'e 
the popular sup|)ort they wc*re entitled to, but are now 
rt'ceiving in such measure as to be very gratifying' to the 
author. 1 'Ir* iinpraetit‘al theorit'S and practices that 
were advanced a, re not, yet all set aside or acknowledged 
tc^ be wrong ancl injurious as they should be l)y their 
advocates. However, the exhaustion of tlie third and 
fourth editions of this work in the sliorl period of two 
mouths is a strong endorsement of the<u'iginal ])ra,cticcs, 
ndVumis, etc,, advanced, and its practical utility, ddme 
will demonstrate to all tb.ose not yet convinced of 
the impracticability of pa.st teachings what is correct. 

.\ot only does the largt? sale <»r this work dcimm- 
sti’ate its growing po|)ularity, but also foreilily illus- 
trates the advancement of founders to accept its 
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advocacy of chemical analyses, etc., in mixing metal 
instead of judging pig iron by the appearance of its 
fracture. One class of castings (ingot moulds) made 
by the firm of which the author is the manager, is 
subjected to the most rigid tests, when in use, that 
castings can be put to. In making these castings, an 
excellent opportunity is afforded to test the utility of 
working by chemical analyses. There are about half 
a dozen ingot mould makers in the United States and 
all of them will agree with the author when he asserts 
that being guided by chemical analyses instead of pig 
iron fractures has increased the efficiency of ingot 
mould service over fifty per cent. Manufacturers of 
other lines of castings can find similar and other 
benefits by the adoption of chemistry and following 
the teachings of this work. We have other works and 
writings showing effects of the carbons, silicon, sulphur, 
manganese, phosphorus, etc., in changing the ’character 
■of iron, but they fail in not setting forth essentials that 
must be followed in order to make chemistry a success in 
founding or insure the greatest certainty and economy 
in obtaining desired mixtures of iron. The work has 
been said to be too large ; but not until certain imprac- 
tical theories and practices have been entirely set aside 
can it be abridged or parts cut out. 

About one month after the issue of the third edition 
of this work Mr. W. J. Keep brought out a book entitled 
‘‘ Cast Iron,” published by John Wiley & vSons, New 
York. On page 129 of this work he refers to a report 
made by a committee of the Western Foundrymen’s 
Association, in which preference was given to square 
bars cast flat instead of round bars cast on end, which 
had fluidity strips and chill attached to them. This 
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was due to the kick of skill on tlic j)art of the nioUlcrs 
a;itl their inex])crience in niakin*^ siicli round bars on 
end. Wdiy does ]\[r. Keep refer to tlie Chiea'^-o 
foundryinen local Associati(ni re])ort and not to that 
of the national body (American I^'ounclryinen 's Asso- 
eiaiion), aet'epted at Ihifralo, June 1901, in which 
(la y ret'oiunieiid the use of rouiul Ijars cast on end, and 
lhat i )a I's should not 1 )e smaller than i inches diameter, 
as reo.i'ded oil pai^xss 574 to 5.S4. of this work, and 
also still persist in advocatiiiL;* the use of ‘--inch 
spuai’e hai’s with the evidence obtainable to prove their 
nil lit ness foi* testinyt cast iron, (lood evidence of tlie 
uniitiu'ss of ‘..-iiu'h sipiare bars is jiresented by Air. 
Keep in his Ixjok, “ C'ast Iron,”pao’es 173 and 174. 
Ibu'e we hud that a slie'ht dillcrence in tlH‘ lliiidity 
of the sanii* metal i^avi* a diherenee of a hundred 
pound.s in the liody of two '--inch septare bars ti 
pualit}' te.aetly in k(‘<4)iipi;' with lh{.‘ twidenct' pre- 
sented in this work showiipy how easil\' such small 
bars are made tinrcHablc b\' sli.ifht variations in tlie 
temper or dainjniess of moldiip^' sa.nd ;i.nd tcni p(,‘ra,t u re 
of poll i‘ in;; niettd. 

Mr. Keep has ju'cscntcd tests in his work that were 
obtained by tin* Auicrictiu h'oundry men ’s Association 
committee, but in so doin^^’ endisavors to carry along' 
U‘Sts of the K' -iiu,’h btir also. 'Phe A. iw A. com- 
luiltee found tlial ;i btir as small as '-dneh sipiare* or 
round was wholly unsuited to test any kind of iron, 
and heina^ totally ignortal it in tluur n‘com memkation, 
whieh was until) iinonsly tU‘C(‘j)ted by tin's ntUiomal 
h«»dy, as sttitcd tibovc. M. is to bt‘ i\‘grclted that men 
of imsxpericnct; in the .actual work of broad molding 
or founding imiy be led to adopt incorrect practices, 
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and that the general adoption of correct methods for 
testing cast iron is to be retarded by the advocacy of 
such an unreliable and impractical test bar as the 
j4-inch square. 

The author would not have embodied these remarks 
in a preface, did he not feel that events warranted them 
and he trusts it may be the means of doing some good in 
assisting to abolish an impractical and injurious 
practice. 

Thos. D. West. 

Sharpsville, Pa., February, 1902- 



COMMENTS. 


Mr. W. G. Scott, Metallurgist and Chemist for J. I. 
Case T. M. Company, Racine, Wis., and laboratories 
at Philadelphia, Chicago, and Milwaukee, says of 

Metallurgy of Cast Iron “ Nearly every foundry- 
man has this work, and I believe that it has done more 
to advance the science of founding than any work ever 
published. Since the appearance of this book there 
has been a notable change in foundry practice. The 
number of firms now mixing by analyses is astonish- 
ing, and I think that its author is entitled to the credit 
of starting the greater part of them on the modern 
plan, i.e., chemical metallurgy. I cannot say too much 
in praise of this book. ’ ’ 

Mr. Frank L. Crobaugh, Proprietor and Expert, The 
Fotmdrymen’s Laboratory, Cleveland, O., and author 
^‘Methods of Chemical Analyses and Foundry Chem- 
istry ” says: ‘^‘The Metallurgy of Cast Iron’ has 
caused many advances in foundry practice, including 
the application of chemistry. ’ ’ 

Mr. Edgar S. Cook, President and General Manager 
of The Warwick Iron & vSteel Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
says: I frequently hear the most complimentary 

remarks in regard to the beneficial influence of Mr. 
West’s papers, and especially with reference to his 
‘ Metallurgy of Cast Iron. ’ There is evidently a strong 
desire on the part of all interested in the subject, blast 
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furnace managers as well as progressive foundrymen, , 
to arrive at some formula whereby guesswork may be 
replaced by certain well determined facts, and thus 
afford a safe foundation for scientific methods in 
foundry practice. Mr. West’s efforts in this direction 
are deserving of the widest recognition. ’ ’ 

Mr. E. H. Putnam, Foundry Superintendent, Moline, 
111., and editor of the foundry department of The 
Tradesman^ Chattanooga, Tenn., in writing of Metal- 
lurgy of Cast Iron ’ ’ says : ‘ ^ I am glad to attest my 
appreciation of its great practical value. It is unsur- 
passed in foundry literature, and is an invaluable 
adjunct to the foundryman's library.” 

Mr. Francis Schumann, the first president of the 
American Foundrymen ’s Association, says: The 

foundry industry owes a lasting tribute to Thomas D. 
West for his efforts towards more comprehensive and 
rational methods in its processes. Mr. West holds the 
singular position of , a foundryman engaged in the 
actual practice of his art, who, with ability, enthusi- 
asm, and zeal in original research imparts the knowl- 
edge so obtained freely and without reward. Much 
information is contained in his work of ^ Metallurgy of 
Cast Iron ’ which cannot fail to interest foundrymen 
and engineers, touching, as it does, upon every stage 
from melting to the test bar. The work is of a kind 
that can come only from the practical founder about 
matters seldom found in print, because practical foun^ 
dry men of Mr. West’s attaininents are, as yet, a rarity. 
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CHAPTER 1 . 


THE MANUFACTURE AND PROPERTIES 
OF COKE. 

The chemical and physical properties of fuel, having 
much to do with the physical and chemical properties 
of cast iron, when made or remelted, the author has 
thought that a general article on this subject would be 
very fitting in this work. Coke was first successfully 
used in this country at the Clinton Furnace, in Pitts- 
burg, in i860. Prior to this anthracite and bituminous 
coal, also charcoal, had been almost wholly used for 
smelting in furnaces; while anthracite coal was the 
chief fuel used by founders. In changing from the 
use of anthracite coal to coke for making and remelting 
iron, Pennsylvania and Ohio took the lead. It wavS 
not long until its use increased to such a degree that 
few are now found in this country depending on coal 
entirely as a fuel for making and remelting iron. Coke 
has forced its adoption for making iron mainly because 
it is a cheaper fuel, and for remelting iron because, 
aside from cheapness, it requires less blast and melts 
more quickly than coal. Coal, however, has still some 
advantages for remelting iron. 

The process of making coke consists of taking soft or 
bituminous coal and letting it burn for a number of 
hours in what are called coke ovens, generally of the 
form seen in Fig. i. Other forms and methods are 


■used, and some of them are covered by patents. Some 
of the advantages claimed for patent ovens are in the 
recovery of by-products and in saving labor and 
obtaining a greater yield of coke from the same amount 
of coal. 

The main principle in coking lies in admitting the 
air to support combustion at or over the surface, 
instead of causing it to pass through the coal as in 
burning fuel for firing boilers, etc., thus being an 
action of distillation more than of combustion. This 
prevents destruction of the coal while burning, and 
causes it to ^ ^ cake ’ ’ and become the coke of industrial 
commerce. 

The kind of ovens generally used In America is the 

bee -hive oven, as illustrated in Fig. i, page 8. Ovens 
are generally built from ten and one-half to twelve 
feet in diameter and from five to eight feet in height. 
The standard size is twelve feet in diameter and from six 
to eight feet high. Some are built on the plan seen in 
Fig. I. The interior of the oven is fire-brick, and the 
space between the ovens is packed with clay or loam. 
Pillars, as at K, are used for the support of the larries 
on the track B, so as to take their weight from the arch 
of the ovens. The outside of the ovens, as at S, are 
built of stone and made very strong. The filling is 
clay or loam, and the floor X is composed of tile 
fire-brick. 

Coal is sometimes coked in mounds, heaps, or piles 
similar to the method used for making charcoal of 
wood. It was by such method that coke was first 
made. By such methods of coking the coal must be 
chiefly in lumps, and piled in such a manner as to 
leave all the air space that is practical through the 
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body of the mounds, and also piled so as to have as 
little of it touch the ground as possible. The mounds 
or piles are generally built around a brick chimney laid 
with loose bricks, left as full of holes in every other 
course of bricks as is practical, so as to provide open- 
ings for draft from the outside of the mounds at 
various heights. These piles range from fifteen to 
thirty feet in diameter, and from four to seven feet 
in height. They are set on fire by means of openings 
left in their bodies where wood and light brush can be 
inserted. Some piles are built in an oblong form, 
often running two hundred feet or more in length, with 
a base of twelve to fifteen feet in width. The plan of 
building such long piles is to lay a body of coal about 
sixteen inches high, then commence the formation of 
flues as seen in C, Fig. 2, page 10. These flues are 
filled with wood, brush, or any light kindling, and 
then set on fire at every opening, the aim being 
that no one part of the pile burn faster than another. 
If the fire should be too strong at any one point, the 
outside surface is banked with wet coke dust or earth, 
and applied to the whole surface of the structure as 
soon as the volatile matter has stopped burning so as 
to smother the fire and complete the coking of the coal. 
The last operation in this method of coking is to pour 
a little water down the vertical flues so as to diffuse 
steam throughout the entire body of the coke, which it 
is claimed is beneficial, resulting in the least moisture 
in the coke. It takes from five to eight days, accord- 
ing to the state of the weather, to perfect coking by 
this plan. The coke produced is said to be of very 
good quality, but as a general thing there is a consider- 
able loss in the yield where coal is coked in mounds or 
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heaps, and the method has the disadvantage o£ reqnir- • 
ing the coal to be in lump form. It is only where it is 
costly to secure building material, or where the coking 
qualities of coal are to be tested before expensive ovens 
are erected that mounds are used to coke coal at the 
present time. 

Coke has been found in a natural state. Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia cites a bed existing on both sides of the 
James River and near Richmond, Va. It is said to be 
hard, very uniform, and dark in color, but rather 
porous. It is claimed to be serviceable for melting 
purposes. 

By-product coke ovens have been erected by some 
firms .owning steel plants, etc., whereby they can 
make their own coke at their works or at the mines. 
By this process, in connection with the by-products, 
such as gas, tar, and other substances produced, it is 
claimed they can make a good profit on money invested 
and also be independent of the regular coke manufac- 
turers. It is said that out of one ton of coal ten thou- 
sand feet of gas can be produced, and out of fifteen 
hundred pounds of coke ninety to one hundred pounds 
of tar, with other by-products, can be produced. The 
gas from such ovens could prove of much value to 
some founders in drying moulds, cores, etc., and run- 
ning boilers. What coke the author has seen and used 
coming from by-product ovens is not as solid as the 
regular Connellsville coke, and it required a greater 
percentage of it to melt iron. 

In charging the bee-hive ovens enough coal is gen- 
erally carried by one larrie. A, to fill an oven at one 
charge. This larrie runs on a track over the top of 
the oven, as shown at B, Figs, i, 3, and 4. The latter 
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two cuts are from an article hj Mr. W. G. Irwin in 
Gassier' s Magazine^ January, 1901. The amount of 
coal charged into a bee-hive oven, as described here- 
with, covers the floor to a depth of about two feet for 
48 -hour coke, and two and a half feet for 7 2 -hour coke, 
and in weight ranges, according to the diameter of the 
oven, from three and one-half to six and one-half tons. 
By a handy dumping arrangement, the coal may be 
delivered to the ovens on either side of the track. 
After the coal has been dumped into the ovens through 
the hole E, it is leveled by means of a long-handled 
hook worked through the door at D. This done, the 
door is partially closed by means of bricks loosely laid 
and luted with clay or loam, an opening of about three 
inches being left at the top of the door for the admis- 
sion of air to support combustion in the oven. As the 
coking progresses the opening for the admission of air 
is gradually made less and eventually closed, in con- 
nection with the charging opening E, should the oven 
be carried over or burn off too soon. 

The coal is ignited by the heat which the ovens 
retain from the previous coking. A sharp draft is 
admitted as soon as the coal is ignited, which is about 
an hour after it is charged. A black smoke, combined 
with a greenish colored gas and occasional outbursts of 
flame, passes up through the charging hole E, which 
is left open to create a draft and permit the escape of all 
smoke and gasesdhat may emanate from the coal. The 
gas which escapes has an odor sometimes strong of 
sulphur. The smoke generally ceases ten to twelve 
hours after the first ignition of the coal, after which a 
bright flame passes through the opening E and covers 
the entire surface of the coal, which by this time has 
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attained almost a white heat. This process continues 
until the bright flame dies out, and then the coke is 
simply a red-hot mass containing not much more than 
one per cent of the volatile matter originally in the 
coal, the greater balance having passed off during the 
time in which the body of coal was raised to its 
highest temperature. 

When the 48= and 72-hour coking period is com- 
pleted, or the oven is '^ around,” a stream of water 
from a hose (or the water may be thrown from buckets) 
is sent over the surface of the glowing mass- to extin- 
guish the. fire. It is very important to cool off or stop 
all further combustion at this poifit of the caking, as, 
if permitted to • Qontiriaae* -biUTP-iilg^ *.ca*rb6n would be 
consumed, thus c^usfeLgp-Jmajteti^hjoSs of .coke. 

Before drawing;\he jqqkeu it is ^ 

off witljj wlwiC J T'hq • C(fg-}, :asi ^t,,*l|es - ‘or 

‘ ^ 5 oked*, aAfer being 'cooled ^in^ oiie solid Ji;ass, is full 
of vertical! spams qr .by ‘&e 

The cokerls insert thefr liooks in* these seams in draw- 
ing the coke from the ovens. It is landed on -.the coke 
wharves H, Fig. i, from which it is loaded into cars 
standing on the track R and shipped broadcast to 
consumers, a perspective view of which is seen in 
Figs. 3 and 4, pages 12 and 21. The care exercised and 
the time taken in drawing the coke from the ovens has 
much to "do with its size, freedom from ^‘ braize,” or 
small coke, and the yield. Soon after the coke has 
been withdrawn, the oven is again filled with a charge 
of coal, the drawing door closed, and the heat of the 
oven from the previous coking, as above statecj, ignites 
the fresh coal and the coking process is again started. 
Some manufacturers have followed the practice of 


Qr<nm<3r 


FIG. 2. — COKING IN MOUNDS. 
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drawing the coke from the ovens before cooling it off 
with water. The method of cooling the coke on the 
inside is hard on the brick composing the interior, but 
it makes a brighter coke and more comfortable work 
for the cokers. In so far as it relates to the question 
of moisture in coke, the product absorbs less moisture 
when cooled off in the inside than outside of the ovens. 

Some coke holds water to the extent of fifteen to 
twenty per cent of its own weight. Good fresh coke 
should not possess much over one per cent of moisture 
when protected from rain and snow. As it takes about 
fifteen pounds of coke in a cupola to evaporate one 
pound of water, it is evident that the less moisture a 
coke contains the less fuel required in melting, etc. 
Some firms recognize this factor and build stock houses 
so as to keep coke under cover. It is claimed that 
exposing coke to outdoor weather will reduce sulphur. 
To what extent this is true has never been demon- 
strated. 

Coal is sometimes of such poor quality, or full of 
slate or iron pyrites, that it must undergo a process 
of washing before it can be charged into the oven to 
be coked. The method of treatment consists in crush- 
ing the coal, if it is in lump form, so as to make it as 
fine as slack. It is then carried by means of buckets 
attached to an endless chain from boat, car, or crushers 
to tubs of water, so arranged with ‘ ‘ jiggers ' ’ that a 
constant agitation and flow of water causes the differ- 
ent bodies in the coal to take their place in the water 
according to their several specific gravities. The 
pyrites and slate, being heaviest, sink to the bottom, 
and by a series of jogging tubs through which the coal 
is passed, the floating bodies — the coal partially freed 
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from its pyrites and slate — are caught by perforated 
iron buckets on an endless chain and carried to a stock 
pile or to the larries, then to the ovens to be charged 
for coking. The impurities in the form of slate and 
iron pyrites which have sunk to the bottom, are passed 
along through the shutes with outflowing water to the 
refuse bed. The washing process often removes 
bitumen with the slate to such a degree as to rob the 
coal greatly of its coking qualities. 

The yield of coke obtained from ovens generally 
ranges from sixty to seventy per cent of the coal 
charged, whereas the yield from heaps or mounds 
does not exceed fifty to fifty-five per cent. The long 
mounds are said to be productive of better coke and 
furnish a larger yield than round or small oblong piles 
having one center draft provision. The following table 
No. I shows the yield of a few grades of Connells- 
ville coke in ovens prepared by Mr. John Fulton, and 
published in the American Mamifacturer of February 
10, 1893: 

TABLE I. — YIELD OF COKE FROM COAL. 


No. of test. 

Time in 
oven. 

Coal 

charged. 

Ash made. 

Fine coke 
made. 

Market coke 
made. 

Total coke 
made. j 

Per cent, of yield. j 

Per cent, lost 

Ash. 

Fine 

coke. 

Market 

coke. 

Total 

coke. 

1 

1 

h. m. 

1 

lb. 

1 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 






I 

67 00 I 

12,420 

99 

385 ' 

7,518 

7,903 

00.80 

3‘io 

60.53 

63-63 

35-57 

2 

68 00 

ii,ogo 

90 

359 

6,580 

6,939 

00.81 

3-24 

59-33 

62.57 

36.62 

3 

45 00 

9,120 

77 

272 

5418 

5,690 

00.84 

2.98 

59-41 

62.39 

36-77 

4 

45 00 

9,020 

74 

349 

5.334 

5,683 

00.82 

3-87 

59-13 

63.00 

36-18 



41,650 

340 

1.365 

24,850 

26,215 

00.82 

3-28 

59-66 

62.94 

36.24 


The question of density in coke is largely one of cell 
space, which can vary greatly in hard as well as in 
soft grades of coke. Oven coke is generally considered 
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to have a cell structure of about fifty per cent greater 
than exists in coal. The quality of hardness is one of 
much importance, especially in blast furnace practice, 
as the coke should possess a certain strength to sustain 
the weight of the stock which is charged on top of it. 
If it is not strong enough to resist the load, it can be 
crushed into a mass so compact as to prevent the free 
passage of blast through its body, which is necessary 
to create proper combustion and make the furnace 
work well. To a degree it has the same effect on 
passage of blast in cupolas. Then again a soft coke 
can crush so as to lower a bed, cause dull iron, and 
make a cupola bung up much more readily than hard 
coke. (vSee close of chapter.) Oven coke can be light 
and porous as well as heavy and dense, and is often 
spoken of as hard or soft. The terms hard and dense 
do not mean the same thing. Coke can be dense but 
soft. The following table. No. 2, of physical tests, by 
Mr. John Fulton, will illustrate the crushing strength 
of coke with other properties. A chemical analysis of 
the same coke by Mr. A. S. McCreath and Mr. T. T. 
Morrel is seen in Table 3, and which is taken from an 
article by the late Joseph D. Weeks of Pittsburg, 
which appeared in the Pennsylvania Annual Report of 
the vSecretary of Internal Affairs, 1893. In referring 
to the coke tested, Mr. Fulton says: These tests 
show a compact, hard-bodied coke, harder than the 
average Connellsville standard. This coke has been 
carefully prepared and cannot be distinguished from 
Connellsville coke. The cells are a little less than the 
Connellsville, but the difference is not large enough to 
induce any marked change in blast furnace. It has 
proved an excellent fuel for this and kindred uses. 
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Table 4 is an average of several analyses of coke from 
the Connellsville region. The author has used this 
coke extensively at his foundry and has found it to be 
a fair grade of coke. 

TABLE 2 . — PHYSICAL TESTS OF SEVENTY-TWO HOUR COKE. 


Locality. 


Standard coke.Connellsv’le 
Walston 


Grams in one cubic inch. 

■ 

Pounds in one cubic foot. 

Percentage. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Coke. 

Cells. 

12.46 

16.63 

20.25 

23-4 

47-47 

63-36 

77-15 
89. 15 

61-53 

71.07 

38-47 

28.93 


1500 

190C 


TABI.E 3. — CHEMICAL ANALYSES. 


Locality. 

Fixed 

Carb. 

Mois. 

Ash. 

Sulph. 

Phos. 

Volatile 

matter. 

Standard coke, Connells- 
ville 

87.46 

88.476 

0.49 

.148 

11.32 

9-731 

0.69 

•951 

0.029 

.008 

O.OII 

.692 

Walston coke, (A. S. Me 
Creath 72-hour coke) 



TABLE 4. 


Moisture 058 

Volatile matter 634 

Fixed carbon... 89.960 

Sulphur 
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Forty-eig:lit“hoiir and 73-hour coke refers to tlie time 
the coal is subjected to the coking process in the oven. 
Table i, page 13, shows that 48-hour and 7 2 -hour coke 
varies in the length of time it is in an oven, and that 
the actual time coal is coked is largely regulated by 
local conditions best suiting the working convenience 
of the coke workers in going the rounds of their ovens ; 
and we might say we have instead of 48 -hour and 
7 2 -hour coke, two- and three-day coke. Where ma- 
chinery is used instead of mules and hand labor in 
charging ovens, the coal is insured a longer coking 
than forty-eight and seventy-two hours, as by the 
means of machinery the ovens can be charged earlier 
ill the day and the coking resumed. Seventy-two hour 
coke, which is used chiefly by foundrymen, is gener- 
ally due to coke remaining in the ovens over vSunday, 
which day the cokers do not work. Seventy-two 
hour coke is not always up to the high standard that 
many claim for it. The author has melted with 
furnace, or 48 -hour coke, for six months at a time, 
and he cannot say that the fact of its being 48- 
hour coke caused it to be unsatisfactory, when the 
difference in price was considered. Nevertheless, 
as a rule, 48 -hour coke is of less value as a 
melter than 7 2 -hour coke, as the latter is generally a 
harder, larger, and cleaner fuel. As large a coke may 
be produced from a 48 -hour as a 7 2 -hour burning, but 
owing to the conditions which permit furnacemen to 
use smaller and more dusty coke with less evil results 
than are apt to follow its use in cupola work, 48 -hour 
coke- is not selected nor handled with the same care as 
7 2 -hour coke, and hence the former will give a greater 
yield from the same amount of coal. The method used 
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for obtaining' the best selected ” coke is that of cool- 
ing off the coke inside the ovens and in picking out the 
black ends and fine as well as poorly burned coke. 
There are times when coke is burned from ninety-six 
to one hundred and twenty hours, and then again only 
coked twenty-four hours in bee-hive ovens ; but this 
latter product is generally not suited for making or 
melting iron. It is said that if coke makers take the 
precaution, they can make 24-hour coke nearly as good 
as the 48 -hour article, with the exception of its not 
being quite as long in its body. 

Gas house coke is obtained from the retorts used in 
gas works to produce illuminating gas, or from the 
retorts used in manufacturing coal-tar or other by- 
products. Some kinds of coal will produce gas coke 
by the use of which iron can be melted. Coal of the 
quality found in the Connellsville region is suitable 
for making this coke. When gas, or soft coke, is used 
for melting it is often necessary to use double the quan- 
tity or number of bushels than of hard oven coke, and 
at its best it is an undesirable fuel for this purpose. 
It will often give good satisfaction in drying cores or 
moulds, and work even better than hard coke, but 
much more of it must generally be used than of the 
oven, or hard coke. 

Comparison of Connellsville coke with others has 

shown that the opinion held by many that Connells- 
ville coke could not be equalled, was an error. The 
localities shown in Table 5, by Mr. John“R. Proctor, 
published in the Kentucky Geological Survey Report, 
are furnishing considerable good coke to furnacemen 
and founders. 
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TABLE 5. — ANALYSES OF COKE FROM DIFFERENT LOCALITIES. 


Where Made. 

Fixi. d 
carbon- 

Ash. 

Sulphur. 

Connellsville, Pa. (Average of 3 samples.) 

Chattanooga, Tenn. “ “ 4 “ 

88.96 

9-74 

0.810 

So.6r 

16.34 

1-595 

Birmingham, Ala. " “ 4 “ 

87.29 

10.54 

I -195 

Pocahonta.s, Va. “ “ 3 “ 

92.53 

5-74 

0-597 

New River, W. Va. “ “ S “ 

92.38 

7.21 

0.562 

Big Stone Gap, Ky. “ “ 7 “ 

93-23 

5.69 

0.749 


Coke of a silvery metallic lustre and possessing a 
solid, hard body, with, cells well connected and of uni- 
form structure, can generally be called ^ ‘ good coke. ’ ’ 
The hidden element that might do serious harm in 
such coke is sulphur or phosphorus, for these can be 
high or low in any grade of coke. This can only be 
properly determined by analysis. The coke generally 
condemned by the consumer, especially the founder, 
is small sized coke, mixed with ash cinder or coke 
dust; then again coke that is, dark in its general 
appearance, having black ends, and soft in quality. 
Even when the coke has all other commendable quali- 
ties but is in small pieces, such is often sufficient to 
, produce bad results in melting iron. Then again coke 
may not possess the much desired “ silvery or bright 
metallic lustre” and still be good, if it is only large 
and hard in character, possessing a good cellular 
structure. The harder or more dense the coke, the 
stronger blast is required in melting iron. 

Black ends are of two kinds. One is called black 
tops and the other black butts, the latter coming from 
the bottom of the charge of coal as it lays in an oven, 
and the former from the top. Black tops are rarely 
injurious, while black butts can be. These latter may 
often be caused by reaSQii of an inch or more of the 
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coal lying- on the bottom of a cold or hot oven being 
nncoked or fused. The ’ coking process proceeds from 
the top of a charge. There are times when the heat 
of the crown of a very hot oven may fuse the top sur- 
face of the coal and form a thin crust or film which will 
prevent the usual freedom in the escape of gases. 
These being held back for a time, will deposit a soot 
or lampblack in the cells of the forming coke so as to 
result in giving black tops, or a black coke. As soon 
as the gases gain sufficient pressure to burst through 
the top crust or film, then the deposit of sooty matter 
ceases. 

Stock coke is generally of a smaller* size than that 
conveyed directly from ovens to cars for shipment, 
for the reason that it is broken up by extra handling. 
It is called stock coke for the reason that it is coke 
that, for want of orders or cars to make shipment, has 
to be stored in large piles at the coke works — some- 
times months and sometimes years. Lying thus it is 
subjected to rain, snow, dust, and smoke, collects 
excessive moisture, and becomes dirty. Sometimes, 
in order to keep the ovens going and save stocking, 
heavy charges are resorted to and the coal coked from 
ninety -six to one hundred and twenty hours. This 
process causes a loss of coke in the ovens. 

The fixed carbon in coke used for furnace and foun- 
dry work generally ranges from eighty to ninety per 
cent. vSometimes it is considerably under this, and 
occasionally it may exceed the highest limits by two 
to five per cent. Some of the carbon is lost by the 
process of coking. If cooled by water at the proper 
time the percentage lost is rarely very large. When 
more than from two to four per cent of carbon is lost, 
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either the coal is inferior to Connellsville coal or it has 
not been treated properly, and the coke has been 
allowed to waste. The amount of loss is due to sev- 
eral factors. One may be the indisposition of the coal 
to coke, and again it may be the fault of the ovens and 
their treatment. 

The ash in coke is an impurity which, like phos- 
phorus and sulphur, lessens the commercial value of 
the coke as the percentages increase. The ash in fur- 
nace and foundry coke generally ranges from nine to 
fourteen per cent. It may exceed this two to four per 
cent, or be as low as five per cent. The ash of coke 
generally includes the impurities found in Table 6, 
obtained by Mr. E. C. Pechin. The less ash coke 
contains the greater is its value, generally speaking, 
although very low ash is not desirable in all cases. It 
is often beneficial in assisting the formation of a good 
slag. The coke made from washed coal contains less 
ash and sulphur than that made from unwashed coal. 

TABLE 6.— ANALYSES OF ASH IN CONNELLSVILLE COKE. 


Silica 5.413 

Alumina 3.262 

Sesquioxide of iron 0.479 

lyime 0.243 

Magnesia 0.007 

Phosphoric acid 0.012 

Potash and soda Traces. 


9.416 

The chemical properties desirable in coke are, first, 
low sulphur and often low phosphorus, and second, 
high carbon. As a rule when adopting a new brand 
of coke, and often in the use of old ones, it will pay a 
founder to assure himself as to the chemical properties 
of the coke before using it. This is a practice which 
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furnacemen generally follow. In sampling coke for 
analysis much more should be selected than is actually 



required, and the sample obtained should be carefully 
picked from different parts of a pile or car. 

High sulphur in coke may lead to very serious results 
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in founding as well as in furnace work. It is generally 
very essential in making coke that plenty of pure water 
be had. A drought can make water so scarce as to 
compel the use of mine water. Such usually contains 
enough sulphur to seriously affect the coke when 
quenching the fire. The process of coking has much 
to do in controlling the amount of sulphur in coke. 
Coke from the same mine and oven can and often does 
vary greatly in the percentage of sulphur. If sulphur 
is above .90 per cent it can often be told by the odor of 
escaping gases and the stifling fumes a furnace or 
cupola will emit, as compared with coke below .80 
per cent. High sulphur can often be detected by 
the eye, due to its causing yellow spots or stains to 
appear on the surface of the coke. A quick test is 
made by heating pieces red-hot and dropping them 
into a pail of water. This drives off the sulphur to 
such a degree that, with a little practice, one can detect 
differences in the amount of sulphur coke may hold. 
The best way, of course, to determine the sulphur or 
other properties, is by chemical analysis. 

Phosphorus in coke may be injurious and then again 
beneficial to both furnacemen and founders. This 
depends upon the percentage of phosphorus desired in 
any special brand or mixture of iron, as whatever phos- 
phorus coke contains is generally taken up by the iron 
when being made or remelted. If, for example, regu- 
lar Bessemer iron or castings calling for phosphorus 
not exceeding .10 is desired, the high phosphorus coke 
would certainly be injurious ; but if it is foundry iron 
that is desired to make thin castings, then higher 
phosphorus coke is essential. The difference 
between phosphorus and sulphur is that it always 
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requires chemical analysis to detect the former, while 
the eye may at times detect the latter. 

The best brand or grade of coke to use in smelting 
or melting iron is often regulated by its cost. Certain 
localities in the Connellsville region are generally 
conceded to give the best grades of coke to be found 
in this country, but the great distance of many con- 
sumers from this point makes the cost so great that 
they use other brands. However, almost every locality 
can furnish different grades, and it is often surprising 
how much less of the best grade is required than of 
poorer ones in doing the same work in melting. It is 
rare that there is any economy in using poor grades 
of coke if the difference in price is at all reasonable. 

In the first use of coke in cupolas it was bought and 
charged by the bushel, instead of by weight as at 
present. Coke weighs from thirty to seventy pounds 
per bushel, the more dense and hard, the heavier it is. 
In using coke in cupolas it is very important to note 
its hardness and be governed by the same, as with the 
same weight of coke in good soft and hard grades one 
can readily conceive that the bed and charges of coke 
would vary in height and could often cause trouble, as 
for example the same weight in a soft coke that would ‘ 
bring it up to eighteen inches or so above the top of 
the tuyeres, could, in hard coke, bring it only to a 
level of the tuyeres or a little above, which all experi- 
enced founders know would soon bung up or prevent 
a cupola from melting. Where one is called upon to 
use a soft coke — and which will not permit Qupolas 
to run as clean or as long as hard coke, although soft 
coke may give good hot iron — he should, as a rule, use 
less weight of the soft coke than of the hard in the bed 
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and between charges, and at the same time reduce the 
weight of the iron in both the bed and charges, as, if the 
same weight of soft as of hard coke found best is used, 
the bed of fuel would be raised above that point best 
for rapid and economical melting. It is to be under- 
stood that this does not mean that a less weight of soft 
coke will be required throughout the whole heat. Re- 
ducing the weight of iron on the bed of coke and 
between the charges calls for a greater number of 
charges of coke, as well as of iron, and thus may cause 
as much or a greater weight of soft coke to run off a 
heat than if hard coke had been used. When using 
soft grades of coke and following the above sugges- 
tions, the rule of charging three pounds of iron to one 
of coke on the bed and ten to one. between the charges 
will often serve as a guide in decreasing the weight of 
iron to approximately correspond with the decrease in 
the weight of fuel that may be found best to adopt. 
This is assuming the height of tuyeres to be about 
eighteen inches above the bottom plate; with lower 
tuyeres three to five pounds of iron to one pound of 
coke may often be charged on a bed of coke. For 
further information on charging, etc., of cupolas, see 
American Foundry Practice ” and ‘‘ Moulder’s Text 
Book.” 





CHAPTER 11. 


PROPERTIES OF ORES USED IN MAKING 
CAST IRON. 

A brief description of elements in ores will point out 
varying qualities in the material from which cast iron 
is made, and also help impress one with the great 
difference ores can and do make in the different 
brands of iron. The ores from which cast iron is 
made are largely oxides of iron, containing other ele- 
ments and impurities, among which generally exist 
more or less manganese, sulphur, phosphorus, alumina, 
and silica. It is called ‘‘ rich ore ” when high in iron, 
and ‘ ‘ lean ore, ’ ’ when low. The oxides of iron are 
known as ferric oxide ” and “ ferrous oxide.” The 
former, theoretically, contains 70 per cent of iron and 
30 per cent of oxygen, the latter 77.78 per cent of iron 
and 22.22 per cent oxygen. Percentages of iron and 
oxygen vary in these ores, but the above percentages 
are generally recognized as constituting distinct pro- 
portions in defining their composition. 

Many soils and rocks contain more or less oxide 
of iron, but such material is not generally considered 
suitable to make cast iron unless it contains more than 
30 per cent of iron. Ores are now very rarely used for 
making cast iron or pig metal unless they contain more 
than 40 per cent of iron. The ore used in the manu- 
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facture of cast iron and worked to an economical advan- 
tage generally contains from 50 to 65 per cent of iron, 
and it is rare that ore of sufficient quantity to keep a 
furnace going steadily on a fair uniform product can 
be obtained containing more than 70 per cent of 
iron. 

Tile pi^iron wliich the founder uses (barring ferro- 
silicon, etc.) generally contains from 92 to 96 per cent 
of metallic iron, with 4 to 8 per cent of impurities, 
chiefly carbon, silicon, manganese, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus. These impurities, while called such, are really 
the elements which make iron of any practical value 
in the various industries. According to changes in 
the proportions of these so-called impurities, we are 
given the different grades of pig iron so essential to 
meet varying conditions called for in our widely diver- 
sified use of iron. 

Silica ranges in ores from a trace to 20 per cent, 
and often higher. The ores generally used for ordi- 
nary pig metals contain from 3 to 8 per cent of silica. 
Next to the iron in the ore, silica is the largest consti- 
tuent in nearly all ores used. The combined silica in 
the ores, fuel, and flux gives the silicon to the iron. 
Where high or ferro-silicon iron is desired, high silicious 
ores are used in connection with a greater amount of 
fuel and higher temperature in the furnace. With 
like fuels, ores, and fluxes the higher the temperature 
in a furnace, the higher silicon will be found in the 
iron. The higher the temperature desired, the more 
fuel it is necessary to use. Furnaces may work so cold 
by reduction of fuel, or bad working, as to cause the 
greater part of the silica to be carried off with the slag, 
instead of its making silicon in the iron. 
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Manganese Ss found in nearly all iron ores. It 

readily alloys with, iron, and all the manganese con- 
tained in pig iron is obtained from the ores. Manga- 
nese occurs in ores in the form of manganese dioxide 
and manganese oxide. Some ores are so high in 
manganese that they are called manganiferous ores, 
and of late years their reduction has been achieved in 
blast furnaces about as readily as iron ore is reduced, 
although at one time it was thought impossible to 
obtain high manganese pig from a blast furnace. 

Ferro=manganese is obtained by smelting mangan- 
iferous ores in a blast furnace, and is placed on the 
market as a commercial product containing from 40 
per cent to 90 per cent of manganese. The standard 
contains from 79 to 81 per cent. ^ 

Spiegeleisen or Spiegel ” is a product of manganif- 
erous ores, but lower in manganese than ferro -manga- 
nese. It ranges from 7 per cent to 40 per cent of 
metallic manganese. The standard contains from 19 
to 21 per cent. In this form it generally presents a 
silvery white fracture with a crystalline structure. By 
some this metal is called ^‘looking-glass iron,” the 
English translation of spiegeleisen. Spiegeleisen is 
readily produced, whenever sufficient manganese is 
present in the ore. Both these manganese metals are 
chiefly used in the manufacture of steel in its many 
and various grades. 

Phosphorus exists in most iron ores. Almost all the 
phosphorus contained in the ore, fuel and flux is 
reduced and absorbed by the metallic iron when 
smelting or remelting it. Low phosphorus ores are 
generally of greater value than high phosphorus ores. 
For Bessemer iron, in which phosphorus must not 
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exceed .to, lower phosphorus ores must be used than 
in making foundry irons. It is often found beneficial 
to have pig iron contain as high as 1.50 phosphorus, 
owing to the fact that phosphorus possesses the quality 
of giving life and fluidity to molten metal, which is 
most desirable in running thin castings. 

For de^phosphorizing magnetic ores, different kinds 
of devices have 
been used. Fig. 5 
will convey an idea 
of the principles 
involved in the 
separation of ‘‘tail- 
ings ' ’ and ‘ ‘ con- 
centrates by the 
employment of 
magnetic power. 

By the use of sepa- 
rators or magnets 
from 50 per cent 
to 80 per cent of 
the phosphorus 
originally c o n - 
tained in ore is 
ores which contain pyrites (which is a combination 
53-3 of sulphur with 46.7 per cent of iron) 

can have, it is also said, a larger per cent of their 
sulphur contents removed by magnetic concentra- 
tion with a separator than by roasting, as referred to 
below. Sometimes the sulphur is present in pyrrho- 
tite (which is 39.5 per cent of sulphur combined with 
60.5 per cent of iron) in which state experiments have 
shown that there would be as much sulphur in the con- 



said to be removed. Magnetic 
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centrates as existed in the crude ores, and hence, sepa- 
rators to eliminate sulphur from this class of ore have 
proved a failure. 

High sulphur ores are sometimes subjected to a 
process called ‘‘roasting” or “calcination” which 
generally drives off a greater part of the sulphur. 

Varieties of iron ores are very numerous. In order 
to classify them they are chiefly placed under one or 
the other of the following heads: hematites, magne- 
tites, and carbonates. Of the first there are two kinds, 
known as the brown and red hematites. There is 
more red hematite used than all the other ores com- 
bined. Red hematite is generally quite free from 
sulphur, aiid it is found in almost every shape in which 
ore is found and exists in large quantities. Messaba 
ore, a soft ore now largely used to make both Besse- 
mer and foundry iron, is a red hematite which, it was 
thought, a few years ago, by experts, to be unsuited 
for the blast furnace on account of its being such a 
dusty, fine soil material. 

Magnetic ore is the next variety generally recognized 

in the order of classification. This ore is found in 
veins and is generally classed with the hard and 
refractory ores. It is generally a dense black material, 
which must be crushed or broken to suit the varying 
conditions of smelting. In Canada and New Zealand 
magnetic ore is found in the form of coarse gravel or 
sand, which, as a rule, furnacemen prefer not to use if 
it can be avoided. Magnetic ores are often discovered 
by the attraction they exert upon the compass needle. 
They are often very free of phosphorus and sulphur, 
but if they are too high in phosphorus and sulphur 
they will not be used as long as sufficient ore of suit- 
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able grade can be obtained without the cost necessary 
to prepare objectionably high sulphur and phosporus 
ore for smelting. 

Brown hematites include bog ores, which are found 
in shallow rivers, etc. , and are now very little used ; 
they are largely the result of the oxidation of the 
carbonates of iron. No ore is more irregular in its 
characteristic qualities. It may be of a yellow as well 
as a brown color. It is generally porous and easy to 
reduce and smelt in a blast furnace. It is found mixed 
in undue proportion with earthy and gangue matter 
and often rich in carbonate of lime, and is also gener- 
ally high in phosphorus. It is found in beds and 
veins and often forms the cover of copper ores. 

Carbonate and spathic ores are generally of a whitish 
color, but they are often found mixed with manganese, 
which turns them brown. They are largely found in 
massive veins of great thickness and in combination 
with other carbonates and may be of a greenish gray 
color. Brown hematites are also found existing in 
sands or soils of a coarse character. There is some 
dispute as to their value. Some claim that they excel 
red hematites for making high grade iron. A variety 
of carbonate of iron ores is known as clay iron stone 
by reason of its being found in the clay bands of the 
coal fields. This class of ore is largely used in Scot- 
land as well as in England. Black band ” is one 
variety of this class of ores, and is of a glossy black 
color. 

Black band ores give strong irons, and when mixed 
with soft hematite ores make a soft, or good grade of 
Scotch iron ; but of late years they have become so 
scarce that they cannot compete with the more plen- 
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tiful ores, which, can be made to produce an iron that 
will be accepted in some cases as equally satisfactory. 
An ore approaching black band, and called ‘ ‘ band iron 
stone, ’ ’ is now often nsed. This is of a bluish gray 
color, and exists in coal formations similar to black 
bands. Some of these ores are smelted in their raw 
state, while others are roasted and converted into 
higher oxides before being smelted. 

Titaniferous ores, free of sulphur and phosphorus, 
containing lo to i6 per cent of titanium and 50 to 60 
per cent iron, found in the Adirondack mountains, are 
now being used to make ferro -titanium by the Ferro- 
Titanium Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Mr. A. J. Rossi 
being the inventor of the process. Nearly half the 
ores found on this continent contain more or less 
titanium, but furnacemen have always found it most 
difficult to use titaniferous ores on account of the 
titanic acid making an infusible slag. Since Mr. Rossi 
has lately succeeded (January, 1901) in overcoming this 
difficulty, it is rather early to predict to what extent 
this ferro -titanium may prove of value to steel manu- 
facturers and founders, as titanium is known to 
strengthen or chill iron by holding the carbon more in 
a combined form, similar as with manganese and 
sulphur. 

Mill cinder iron is a grade of metal derived from the 
smelting of rolling mill cinder exclusively, or in admix- 
ture with iron ores. Rolling mill cinder can be classed 
under the heads of puddle, tap cinder, heating furnace, 
flue cinder, roll cinder, and bosh cinder; the latter 
being collected in a trough or bosh of water in which 
the puddlers cool their tools. Roll scale is generally 
supposed to contain the most iron, followed in order 
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by bosh., tap, and fine cinder. Mill cinder is generally 
used first because it can often be purchased for about 
one-half the price of iron ore and because it often con- 
tains a large percentage of iron. 

Tap cinder is of two varieties, one is ‘^boilings’* 
that flow over the floor plate of a puddling furnace 
when making the iron, and the other is ‘ ^ tappings ’ ’ 
that runs out of a furnace at the end of the heat. As 
a general thing boilings are very much higher in phos- 
phorus and silica than tappings. Mill cinder, as above 
outlined, is composed largely of protoxide of iron and 
silica. It contains, at times, ferric and magnetic 
oxides and is generally high in phosphorus. Table 9 
is an analysis of four samples of mill cinder which the 
author secured to give an idea of the chemical compo- 
sition of the same. As it would take about two tons 
of such cinder to make one ton of iron, there would be 
about twice the amount of phosphorus in the iron 
produced than is contained in the cinder ore where all 
cinder was used. 


TAIRR 9. — ANALYSTS OF MILL CINDER. 



I. 

2 . 


4- 

Iron 

52 . 4 S 

52.20 

52- 9r 

53-70 

Phosphorus 

1.32 

•34 

•47 

•37 

Silica 

24.65 

25.06 

23-43 

23-39 

Mangane.se 

•34 

^ -45 

•57 

•35 


Iron mill cinder is only used for making foundry or 
mill iron. It is not used f(;r making Bessemer for the 
reason that it would raise the phosphorus too high, 
which for foundry iron is not so objectionable;, in fact, 
foundry iron often requii'cs high phosphorus. It can 
be said that a few are now using steel cinder in making 
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Bessemer iron, owing to snch being very low in phos- 
phorus. Aside from the iron being low (see Chapter 
XXXIV.), it is mainly the phosphorus that is to be 
feared in mill cinder iron, as this cannot well be elim- 
inated. If the ‘Mron ” is lower and the phosphorus 
higher than is beneficial in pig metal there are grounds 
for rejecting it, but otherwise the foundryman is rarely 
justified in condemning mill cinder mixed pig iron on 
the ground that it contains slag because cinder was 
used in making the iron, until he has tested it to have 
a knowledge of its chemical constituents and physical 
properties. Founders have used mill cinder mixed 
pig iron when they thought there had not been an 
ounce of cinder mixed with the ore. Not only is mill 
cinder mixed with ores, but a furnace has been kept 
going steadily making pig metal with simply all mill 
cinder. Mr. C. I. Rader has done this at the Sheridan 
Furnace, Sheridan, Pa., in making forge or mill iron. 



CHAPTER III. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BLAST FURNACES. 

In the first days of furnace practice the necessity for 
good deep foundations was not realized as at the pres- 
ent day. If deep excavations were now to be made 
•under many of the old furnaces tons of iron might be 
found. Past experience, dearly bought, has taught 
the furnaceman to provide reliable foundations. In 
some localities the depth required is greater than in 
others, and in some cases piles have to be driven 
before the foundation is started. In the furnace 
shown, Fig. 6, the stone-work illustrated is about five 
feet deep, on top of which a bed of fire-brick about 
five feet deep is laid before the bottom or bed of the 
furnace is reached. vSuch foundations are costly, but 
it has been found wiser to have capital lying idle in 
them than in lost iron. 

Generally no boiler casing is now used to support 
that portion of the hearth and bosh which incloses the 
tuyeres and water coolers V. This portion of the 
furnace has its fire-brick work supported by means of 
wrought iron bands, six inches wide by one inch thick, 
which encircle this portion at the height of every two 
feet, as seen at 8. One idea of not encasing this part 
with solid boiler plates riveted together, as is done 
with the upper part of the furnace as shown, is so as to 
make the placing and attachment of coolers convenient 
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and permit this portion of the furnace brick-work to be 
exposed to the cooling influence of the atmosphere 

as much as possible. 

It is at this part of 
the bosh and hearth 
that the lining is 
subjected to the 
greatest heat. Fur- 
naces are contracted 
at the hearth — 
which constitutes 
all that portion be- 
low the tuyere at B, 
mainly to aid the 
blast in reaching 
the center more 
strongly and caus- 
ing a more even 
distribution of its 
pressure through- 
out the fuel, as well 
as to save the lin- 
ing. Such a form 
not only assists the 
blast to reach the 
center, but the 
“batter” or bevel of 
such a bosh as shown 
assistsin supporting 
the weight of stock 
fliarpd, thus lessening pressure at the . tap hole, per- 
nitting the metal to be under better control, with less 
lability to cut the breast as the metal flows out to the 
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runner. When a furnace of the size shown is full of 
stock (coke, ore, and lime) the weight bearing down on 
the hearth (when a furnace is working properly) is 
about loo tons of coke, i6o tons of ore, and 35 tons of 
lime, a total of about 300 tons. Such a weight must 
be very effective in crushing the stock in the reduced 
body of the bosh, so as to greatly retard the penetra- 
tion of blast, and is one reason for the high pressure 
found necessary in furnace practice. This also shows 
the necessity for good foundations. 

Decreasing the diameter of the stack from its larger 
portion joining the bosh up to the top, as shown in 
Fig. 10, is mainly to assist in preventing the stock 
from ‘‘scaffolding,” which means “hanging up.” 
(See page 55.) There is no end to the different angles, 
etc. , given to furnaces, each style having its advocates. 
We now have Hawden and Howson of Middlesbrough, 
England, who are using a plan of turning present 
forms upside down. We might also mention that 
strictly straight furnaces have been tried, .but these, 
it is said, have proved a failure, as a study of these 
pages would lead us to believe. There are over five 
hundred blast furnaces in the United States today and 
many of them differ more or less in their “lines,” 
etc. The shape or “ lines ” now generally adopted in 
this country for coke furnaces are more in accordance 
with those shown in Fig. 10, in which the hearth is 
about half the diameter of the largest part of the bosh, 
and the throat or top of the stack about two-thirds of 
the bosh’s largest diameter, in a height of about eighty 
feet. 

The construction and principle of furnace tuyeres is 

shown at B, Fig. 6. For the size of furnace shown, 
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eight tuyeres are evenly divided around the circumfer- 
ence and project from 6 to lo inches beyond the lining. 
These are for the purpose of aiding the blast to reach 
the center, and also protecting the lining. A tuyere 
protruding no farther than the face of the lining would 
rapidly cut out the brick-work at that point. These 
furnace tuyeres are made of an alloy chiefly composed 
of copper, so as to approach a bronze metal. This 
class of metal has been found good to prevent the 
melted iron, as it drops down, from adhering to or 
clogging around the tuyeres, which, if it should occur, 
would be very troublesome and liable to cause much 
damage. 

To prevent these tuyeres from melting or burning 
away from exposure to the heat of the fuel and hot 
blast, a constant stream of cold water flows through 
them, going in at H and coming out at P. Often 
through irregular workings, tuyeres may become 
bunged up as in cupola practice, and the method gen- 
erally followed to open them is to shut off the blast and 
endeavor to knock a hole through the chilled material, 
after which the hot blast (of about i,ooo degrees heat) 
with its high pressure, which ranges from 6 to 24 
pounds, instead of 6 to 20 ounces, as in cupola practice, 
will assist to cut or burn away the chilled material 
fronting the tuyeres. Should this fail, the blast is 
shut off and the tuyeres are pulled out, thereby leav- 
ing a big hole to work through, and by means of 
sledges and steel bars an opening is cut into the fur- 
nace and the cold, chilled debris pulled backward out 
of it. In replacing such a tuyere, a large lump of clay 
is pushed forward into the face of the hole to prevent 
the heat melting the tuyere, and then the tuyere is 
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pressed or knocked inward against the pressure o£ the 
stock in the furnace until it is in its right place. After 
this is done, any clay that might block up the hole in 
the tuyere to prevent blast to the furnace is broken 
away by means of a bar, and after the water pipes are 
attached, the blast is again put on. The removal or 
insertion of furnace tuyeres is an operation very read- 
ily performed, owing to the taper seen in the stationary 
sleeve at T, Fig. 6. This stationary tuyere support is 
cast hollow, of the same metal as the tuyere proper, 
and is kept cool by a flow of water going in at W and 
coming out at F. It is very rare that one of these 
sleeves has to be removed, as they do not project into 
the furnace, as is the case with the tuyere proper. 

Coolers are very important in furnace construction 
to provide means to assist in lengthening the life of a 
lining. Some furnaces are better provided with cool- 
ing appliances than others. In the furnace shown, 
water is admitted to a suspended cast-iron receiver (as 
seen at X), which encircles the furnace, excepting an 
opening of about two feet at the front or breast side of 
the furnace. The cold water is admitted to this 
receiver in its lower division at M, and after having 
done its work it flows into the upper division and is 
carried off through the waste pipe N. The pipes 
Y are those which admit the cold water to the 
coolers, and P those returning the heated water to the 
waste receiver. At V V V are seen some of the many 
coolers which are built in the furnace lining to preserve 
its life. In the furnace shown these are placed in 
layers about thirty inches apart in height, and has 
about two feet of space between them. vSome furnaces 
have them built much closer than this, both in height 
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and circumference. There are various plans of coolers 
used with furnaces. The coolers here illustrated are 
made of cast-iron about three inches thick by two feet 
square, and each has three independent coils of one 
and one-half inch pipe cast in it, so arranged that 
should the front coil be attacked by the heat as it 
burns out the lining, it can be shut off, and the inner 
coils be made operative independently or as a whole. 
vSome furnaces have these coolers made of bronze, cast 
hollow. It is very seldom trouble is experienced with 
the coolers shown, and if any should occur arrange- 
ments permit their being taken out and replaced. At 
L is seen a two-inch pipe, perforated with one-eighth 
inch holes about two inches apart, which encircles the 
furnace and keeps a constant stream of cool water run- 
ning down the plate I which supports the hearth 
])ortion of the furnace. This water runs down on the 
outer surface of the plate to a reservoir at R, and 
which can l)c filled up with water to a height of about 
three feet, to ] protect the lower i^ortion of the hearth 
with a heavy body of water. A valve is vSo arranged 
in the reservoir R that any height of water can be 
luaintained in it. It is no unusual occurrence for the 
metal to break out at this portion of a furnace, result- 
ing in much injury to life and property. The furnace- 
man's lot is by no means one any need envy, for he 
shares very fairly the troubles and dangers he has who 
“ meddles with hot iron." 



CHAPTER IV. 

LINING AND DRYING OF FURNACES. 

Methods of lining a furnace and the shape of the 
bricks have as much to do with the life of the lining as 
other qualities defined in this chapter. It is very 
expensive to line a modern furnace, and when com- 
pleted it should give, at least, a continuous service of 
two years with hard ores and three years with soft 
ores, and this length of service may often he doubled. 
When it is stated that 450 tons of fire-brick and 60 of 
fire-clay, or a heavily laden train of about twenty-five 
cars of material, are necessary to line such a furnace 
as seen in Fig. 10, the magnitude of such a job, as 
compared with lining even our largest cupolas, can be 
readily perceived. Bricks for a furnace are largely 
made to order, so as to neatly fit its curves, slant, or 
circle which the form of the shell or inside of the 
lining, etc., may exact. This is done so as to have 
all joints fit as closely as possible without cutting 
bricks or filling in the clay. Bricks of a softer quality 
than those used for the stack portion of the furnace are 
desired for the hearth and bosh, as the former are 
exposed to greater destruction from friction, while 
those in the hearth and bosh portion are chiefly sub- 
jected to the action of heat. Such a quality, if used in 
the stack portion, though its composition is best able 
to withstand the heat, would soon wear away by the 
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constant friction of the stock, so that better service is 
found by sacrificing* the heat qualities to those best 
calculated to withstand friction for stack lining's. 

In laying^ bricks, a thin g-ronting of the best fire-clay, 
without mixture of sand, is used. The clay is mixed 
of such consistency that a brick, if dipped into it, 
would, upon being lifted out, have a coating of about 
one-eighth of an inch adhere to it. To make a bed of 
clay for the brick to be laid in, a dipper is used to pour 
the clay upon the surface of the last course, laid to a 
thickness of about one-fourth of an inch. The bricks 
are then slid on soft clay up to each other so as to 
imbed themselves firmly, and closely force the clay 
between all joints, after which a hammer is used to 
crowd the joints still more closely together or bed 
the bricks more firmly. In order to obtain a true 
circle when lining the hearth, bosh, and stack of a 
furnace, a plumb bob -line is dropped from the top to 
obtain a center for a ‘"spindle” with a “sweep” 
attached, which is to be carried up as the work pro- 
gresses, jUvSt as a loam moulder would build a large 
cylinder mould. The time usually occupied in lining 
such a furnace as shown in Fig. lo, employing four 
masons and twelve heliDers, is about thirty days. 
The work of lining a furnace is considered a specialty, 
and the leading men in such work are carefully 
selected from those having the .greatest experience in 
this line, as any faulty construction can easily result 
in a very short run of a furnace, thus causing a great 
expense in ‘ ‘ blowing out ’ ’ to remedy the evil. 

Space for expansion of fire-brick, as illustrated at 
K, Fig. 6, and both sides of Fig. lo, page 49, is a 
practice now followed in lining furnaces. This space 
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ranges from three to four inches in width, and in 
length from the bosh portion up to the top of the 
stack, as shown, the hearth being built solid, as seen in 
the sketch. A material now extensively used for filling 
this expansion space, K, is the slag of a furnace, after 
being granulated by the action of water. A loamy 
sand was at one time used, but it packs too firmly. 
Then, again, a coarse class of sharp sand has been 
used, but the slag as above prepared has been found 
the best. Experience has proven the necessity of such 
a system, as several furnaces have had their shells 
ruptured by the expansive force of fire-bricks when 
not permitted room to swell from the effects of the 
heat. Not only have furnaces provided for this lateral 
expansion, but also for longitudinal strains as well, as 
such action has been known to press the brick-work, 
bell, hopper, and charging platform upward from 
three to four inches above the top of the shell, or its 
original level. All the iron work at the top of a fur- 
nace is constructed independent of the shell, so as to 
liberate it from all strain when longitudinal expansion 
takes place. 

Drying a furnace becomes necessary before it is 
charged for ‘‘ blowing in.” There are several meth- 
ods of doing this. One is by building a fire inside the 
furnace ; another by constructing a fire-place outside, 
at the breast portion, and letting the heat from the 
same pass into the furnace; still another by the admis- 
sion of natural gas, or the gas from the ovens of 
another furnace, should two or more furnaces be near 
each other. The objection to building a fire inside a 
furnace is that the dirt and ash which it creates 
requires considerable labor to clean out, and requires 
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more fuel than by any other plan, hut is quicker in its 
action of drying. After a fire has been well started, 
all holes around the furnace and the top, with the 
exception of a ‘‘bleeder” H, Fig. 13, page 57, of 
about twelve inches diameter, are closed, the ‘ ‘ bleeder ' ’ 
being left open to create draft. The time taken to 
dry a furnace ranges from one to four weeks. 

The life of a furnace lining not only depends upon 
qualities described in preceding paragraphs, but also 
upon the manner in which a furnace is worked. Those 
that are driven hard by high blast pressures, to get 
the greatest possible output of iron, have not nearly 
the life of those driven more mildly. America is noted 
for fast driving to attain greatest output. For this 
reason if furnaces run steadily for five years in 
our country they are doing very excellent work, 
whereas in Europe furnaces have run steadily for ten 
to fifteen years; although they are commencing to 
drive them faster than formerly. 

One factor of great protection to linings exists in 
the formation of a kind of graphite or carbonaceous 
concrete which accumulates on the face of the lining ; 
this comes from the kish, slag, and carbon refuse gener- 
ated in the furnace, which may be found two to twelve 
inches thick on the lining, the greatest thickness being 
found in the hearth or lower body of a furnace. 

The factors which destroy the life of furnace linings 
are defined under four heads by Fritz W. Lurmann in 
the Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1878, Vol. 
I., page 200, as follows: 

“ I. The actual wear due to contact with the descending 
charge. This is relatively unimportant. 2. The actions of the 
alkaline cyanides and other substances present in the furnace 
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gases which, though probably important, produce an effect the 
amount of which is at present not accurately determined. 3. 
The action of sodium chloride or other alkaline substances con- 
tained in coke ; this is probably one of the most important causes 
of wear, as at a high temperature salt is decomposed by silica, 
and a fusible silicate is obtained. 4. The flaking of the bricks 
due to decomposition of carbon from carbon monoxide around 
any iron particles reduced from impurities in the original bricks. ” 

The best grades of fire-brick are necessary in lining 

furnaces. Absolute fire-proof bricks, it may be said, 
are not obtainable. Several kinds of material have 
been tried in an effort to secure a lining for furnaces 
that would exceed the life of the general character of 
fire-bricks used. We have what are called silica, car- 
bon, ganister, coke, magnesia, and asbestos bricks, all 
of which have been experimented with, and, to some 
degree, all have advocates of their utility in certain 
lines of work. Carbon bricks, it is claimed, have worn 
well, made of fine coke (poor in ash), or charcoal mixed 
with clay with tar as a binder. If such bricks contain 
more than 70 per cent of silica, as used for high 
temperatures, they are generally very friable and 
disintegrate with the least friction, so that bricks of 
this character would be suitable only for the lower 
body of a furnace. As clay is chiefly silicate of 
alumina, which is also a good substance to resist high 
temperatures, it works well as a binder with silica in 
making fire-bricks. The other substances in clay are 
iron oxide, lime, magnesia, potash and soda, which, to 
some degree, decrease the durability of fire-bricks. 
As fire-bricks come to the furnace or foundry they are 
often composed of about equal parts of silica and 
alumina. Bricks should contain silica or alumina in 
proportion to the amount of heat or friction they are 
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required to withstand. The life of fire-brick depends 
■upon the purity of these ingredients. The silica 
should be pure quartz or anhydrous silica, and not 
incalcined or raw rock for a substitute as is often 
practiced by some. It can be readily seen that one 
kind of fire-brick may give excellent service with one 
character of work and very poor for others. 


CHAPTER V. 


OPERATING BLAST FURNACES AND RE- 
DUCTION OF ORES. 

The amount of stock that passes through a furnace 
the size of that seen in Fig. lo, page 49, every twenty- 
four hours is about 280 tons of ore,* 190 tons of coke, 
and 60 tons of limestone, a total of 530 tons. In filling 
a furnace by hand labor, two g'angs of men are always 



FIG. 7. — MODERN BLAST FURNACE WHERE HAND LABOR IS MINIMIZED. 

employed, one at the top, and the other on the ground 
floor load the buggies and wheel them to the 
elevator, which ascends a distance of 70 to 100 feet in 
about twenty seconds. There being two cages to the 
elevator^ an empty one is returned as the loaded one 
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ascends. The buggies used hold about 800 pounds of 
ore and of coke 450 pounds.- The men charging the 
furnace are called top fillers ” and those loading the 
buggies '‘bottom fillers.” The work is thoroughly 
systematized, each man knowing his part. Top fillers 
hold a somewhat hazardous position, as it is not uncom- 
mon for men to be " gased ’ ’ by the fumes escaping at 
the bell and hopper of a furnace. Some furnaces 
suspend a sheet iron stack about ten feet over the top 



FIG. 8. — HOISTING APPARATUS OF A^ODERN FURNACE — LABOR ALL 
ACCOMPLISHED BY MACHINERY. 

of the bell, on the charging platform, for creating a 
draught to carry off the escaping gases. Improve- 
ments have been made whereby all stock is carried up 
and dumped by machinery into the hopper, so that 
there is no need for men working on a furnace as "top 
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fillers. ’ ’ A view of this 
more modern plan of 
charging a furnace is 
shown in Figs. 7 and 8, 
and which are illustra- 
tions used by Mr. Walter 
Kennedy in the A nierican 
Man u factnrer^ J anuary 
3, 1901. We also present 
cut Fig. 9, which was 
originally shown in the 
Journal of the Associa- 
tion of Engineering So- 
cieties, January, 1901. 

In charging a furnace, 
the coke, limestone, and 
ore are generally dumped 
in the order mentioned 
and dropi^ed independ- 
ently of each other in the 
hopper H, Fig. 10. Af- 
ter the completion of each 
charge, the bell B is then 
lowered as indicated, and 
the material falls into the 
furnace shown, about as 
illustrated at the mound 
M M. After the delivery 
of the charge, the bell 
returns to its position, 
ready to receive the next 
supply of stock. There 
are several ways of oper- 
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ating the bell, but 
the method used with 
the furnace shown is 
that of moving the 
beam S up and down 
by means of a piston 
D, which can be 
operated by steam or 
the blast pressure. 
The bell must be 
hung true, since, if 
one side should swing 
lower than the other, when the stock is admitted to 
the furnace, the charge would lodge unevenly and 
have a tendency to cause scaffolding and other evil 
results, similar to uneven charging of stock in a cupola. 

Where the bell and hopper are used for charging 
stock, the angle and diameter of each, as compared 
with the diameter of the furnace at its throat or stock 
line, have all to do with the form and position which 
stock assumes when dropped into it. The angle of the 
hopper influences 
that of the bell in de- 
termining the distri- 
bution and position 
of coarse and fine ma- 
terial, also the forma- 
tion of the irregulari- 
ties in mounds which 
a charge may as- 
sume, after being 
drojDped by a bell in- 
to a furnace. It is 






FIG. 12, 
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generally conceded that the small bell, as in Fig. ii, 
sends the coarse material to the outside circle, while 
the larger bell, Fig. 12, sends it to the inner circle, 
and the coarse material may descend faster than the 
fine stock. Furnacemen are now largely using small 
bells. 

The action of stock in passing down through a fur- 
nace should attain, if possible, an occasional shifting 
movement, so as to retard the formation of any solid 
mass of the stock. This is best achieved in a taper 
stack, as the stock in passing downward should assume 
an action somewhat similar to that illustrated in the 
various levels, A, B, C, D, E, and F, seen in Fig. 10, 
page 49, When stock is dropped by a bell, such as in 
the size of the furnace shown, it is generally, if all is 
working well, distributed in a form somewhat like that 
in the mounds M M, seen at the level A, which is called 
the ‘ ‘ stock line, ’ ’ and is generally ten feet below the 
level of the bell. The stock in settling down to fill 
the increasing diameter of a tapering stack must have 
a spreading out or leveling action taking place, or in 
other words, the outside would descend faster than the 
inside stock. It seems reasonable that the tendency 
of the stock in settling would be to have the angles 
constantly leveling themselves somewhat after the 
idea illustrated at the various strata B, C, D, and E, 
Fig. 10, until it has reached the bosh at F, when reac- 
tion would take place and the stock in descending would 
be retarded by the walls of decreasing diameter and 
cause the center portion to travel faster than the side, 
until at the last stratum, I, the center stock would 
have traveled ahead of the side stock as shown at R. 
Before this point is reached, however, the reaction 
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(which changes the oxide of iron in the ore to metallic 
iron, and carbonizes it to form cast iron) has taken 
place and all the stock is liquefied, gases have escaped, 
and what passes to the point Y is some remaining fuel 
which replenishes the bed over the melted iron and 
slag. The total length of line at the different levels, 
B, C, D, and E, is the same. In cupola practice, 
foundrymen have the advantage over furnacemen in 
being able to observe the action of the stock until it 
has reached the ^ ^ melting point. ' ’ In observing stock 
settle at the last charge in a straight cupola, when all 
is working well, little or no change is noticed in the 
position of the material, and this is generally so true 
that the founder knows that whatever way stock is 
delivered into a cupola it will generally be found so 
situated when it reaches the melting point.” For 
this reason founders often have experience with 

bunged-up ” cupolas or iron dumped at bottom - 
drop, ’ ’ which could not be melted owing to fuel or iron 
not having been charged evenly. Often stock reaches 
the melting point with fuel mostly on one side and 
iron on the other through carelessness in charging in 
that manner. 

In the descent of the stock, coke, limestone, and ore, 
all moisture is driven off, the thoroughly dry and 
heated ore now comes in the zone of reduction, where 
the oxygen is taken from it, and changed from oxide 
of iron to metallic iron, during which process the iron 
takes up carbon from the fuel, and, melting in the zone 
of fusion, finally arrives at the bottom in form to be 
tapped out. The non-metallic or earthy matter, in 
separating from the reduced iron, unites with the lime 
or flux and, being lighter than iron, floats on its surface 
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and is tapped off as slag through the slag hole T, Fig. 
lo, page 49, while the iron is delivered at the tap hole 
X. The amount of fuel and limestone necessary, de- 
pends upon the nature of the ore charged and the grade 
of iron desired. All material charged into a furnace 
passes off either as a liquid or as a gas. The gas which 
comes off at the top is made to pass through the down 
comer into the ovens and burned there. There the 
blast is heated while passing to the furnace. The 
liquid products which pass off are iron and slag, both 
formed at a point ranging from a level with the tuyeres 
to a height of about four feet above them, a portion 
generally called the melting zone,” or bosh, the hot- 
test part of a furnace. 

If ore is not properly reduced a percentage of its iron 
may pass off with the slag, the reason for this being 
that it is not thoroughly extracted from the ore and 
non-metallic matter. This is generally due to an 
insufficient amount of fuel, or decrease in temperature 
from other causes. Moreover, too small an amount of 
silicon is reduced at the same time from the fuel and 
ore, and consequently the iron obtained is smaller in 
amount and silicon contents and richer in sulphur. 
'The furnace is working cold, or ‘‘off,” and a greater 
per cent of fuel may make it work better. 

Sulphur in iron is generally largely obtained from 
the fuel in a furnace. Iron from the ore, as well as 
the lime in the flux absorbs sulphur. Which of these 
two elements, in the process of reducing the ore, will 
absorb the greater percentage of sulphur from the fuel 
depends upon the degree of heat obtained. Lime has 
a great affinity for sulphur, and if the slag is made 
thin and hot it can counteract the absorbing power of 
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the iron and take much of the sulphur itself. If the 
furnace is working cold so as not to properly fuse the 
limestone, then the iron will absorb and retain higher 
sulphur ; and hence the greater sulphur found in the iron 
coming from a coldworking furnace, which often 
results in giving a hard or ‘ ' white iron. ’ ’ The way 
high silicon and low sulphur iron, or No. i pig iron, is 
generally obtained is by having a hot furnace, well but 
not excessively fluxed with lime. To make high silicon 
and high sulphur iron, as is often obtained, it is neces- 
sary to have a hot furnace poorly fluxed with lime. A 
cold furnace gives a thick, bad slag, the same as a cold 
cupola retards good fluxing or slagging out. A good 
working furnace sends the most silicon into the pig 
and sulphur into the wSlag; a poor working furnace 
reverses these conditions. 



CHAPTER VI. 


CAUSE AND EVILS OF SCAFFOLDING AND 
SLIPS IN A FURNACE. 

The factors causing the greatest irregularity in the 

working of a furnace are scaffolding and slips. This 
means that a portion of the stock will hang at one 
point for a period and then suddenly becoming loos- 
ened, will slip for a distance and reach material filling* 
the bottom or hearth of a furnace. There are four 
factors effecting the hanging of stocks and slips, whicli 
are evils all furnacemen aim to overcome. The first 
of these is the lines of the furnaces, the second the man- 
ner in which the stock is delivered to the furnace, the 
third the quality or nature of the ore and fuel used, and 
the fourth the state of the temperature of the blast and 
atmosphere causing a furnace to work cold or hot. A. 
few years ago experts said that the Messabi ores could 
not be smelted in a furnace, owing to their being so fifie 
and loamy. But the large percentage of iron whicli 
they contain, their low phosphorus, (which makes it a 
good ore for Bessemer,) and low sulphur, three very 
desirable elements, combined with low cost, caused 
furnacemen to try it and persevere in its use, until 
to-day it is a large percentage of the ores charged into 
many furnaces. Nevertheless, furnacemen find much, 
trouble from slips and wastage of this ore in the form 
of fine dust being carried out with the gases through 
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tlio down-comers. ” There is much study heing- 
given in hopes to devise methods to overcome these 
difQculties. To help matters, a few have taken out 
their old bells and replaced them with smaller ones, 
and they report a very commendable improvement in 
preventing slips when using Messabi ores. 

The reason for stock scaffolding in a furnace is often 
found in the irregularity of the lining. The constant 
friction of the stock in working downward cuts cavi- 
ties into the lining, often forming regular shelves 
upon which the stock can easily hang up. The longer 
a furnace runs, the more favorable conditions become 
to scaffolding, and when it is stated that o're is a sub- 
stance which becomes gummy and swollen before it is 
reduced to a tliiid state, one can readily perceive why 
such trouble may be expected in a furnace, causing an 
irregularity in the product, and at times disarranging 
all calculations of the furnaceman by producing an 
undesired character of iron. When ftirnacemen 
experience trouble with scaffolding, etc., not due to a 
hot furnace, as described in Chapter X., page 75, they 
often rescjrt to the use of more fuel than when all is 
working well. The additional percentage of fuel 
causes a greater heat, making the stock more plastic, 
and causing it to give way more easily from the walls 
of a furnace. It generally takes from five to ten 
liours for stock to work down from the top to be 
ta])])ed out as iron. 

A slip in a furnace often means the falling of from 
twenty-five to two hundred tons of stock from a height 
of one to fifteen feet. The contemplation of this tak- 
ing place within a furnace filled with combustible 
gases, heated stock, and licpiid metal should enable 
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any one to form some coneeption of the damag-e that 
could be done, and the reason all hands around a fur- 
nace have good cause to fear a slip. The scaffolding 
of a furnace can prove so disastrous as to disable or 

make unsafe its work- 
ing parts. The au- 
thor has seen a slip 
cause such an explo- 
sion as to lift the bell 
and hopper F. and K, 
Fig. 13, throwing 
them out almost on 
top of the furnace plat- 
form, and straining it 
to such an extent that 
it was a question 
whether it was safe to 
,rely on the furnace 
shell ; and he has heard 
of a bell and hopper 
being thrown about 
twenty feet from a 
furnace. Plans have 
been adopted to re- 
lieve sudden gas pres- 
sure, some of which 
are working very satis- 
factorily, especially the 



FIG. 13. 


system used at the Alice Furnace, Sharpsville, Pa., 
designed and patented by Mr. P. C. Reed, the 
furnace superintendent, and shown in Fig. 13. The 
idea is to build four large openings equally divided 
around the circumference within a few feet of the 
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top of the stack. These are connected with fines 
branching upward about eight feet high, and closed 
by means of valves hnng on pivots, as seen at H H, 
and so regulated by weight that they will open of 
themselves when any excess of pressure is created 
in the furnace. This improvement is a step forward in 
furnace practice which diminishes the risks of accidents 
and loss of life, but it still remains to better guard 
against the evils of scaffolding or the slipping of stock 
so detrimental to successful furnacing, often requiring 
several days after a slip to get a furnace back again to 
working satisfactorily and give a fair uniform grade 
of iron. 



CHAPTER VIL 


COMPOSITION AND UTILITY OF FLUXES. 

The object of fluxing furnaces and cupolas is to give 
fluidity to the non -metallic residuum of the iron ore 
and the ash of the fuel, to carry it out of the furnace 
or cupola in the form of slag. While this is an impor- 
tant function, there are certain chemical compositions 
that can exist in fluxes which best assist in obtaining 
desired results, similar as there are certain chemical 
constituents necessary in ores to obtain the brands or 
grades of iron desired. All fluxes should be as free of 
earthy matter as possible, since such retards their 
action. High silica and sulphur are likewise objection- 
able. The element most essential in a flux to aid the 
creation of slag is lime. This is found in various sub- 
stances, as in marble, spalls, oyster and clam shells, 
limestone, chalk, dolomite, calc-spar, fluor-spar, and 
felspar. 

Magnesia largely serves the same end as lime, but 

less of it is required. About two of the former is 
sufficient, where three of the latter would be required. 
Dolomite contains more magnesia than any other class 
of limestone, and is often called magnesia limestone 
and generally contains about 55 per cent of calcium 
carbonate and 40 per cent of magnesium carbonate, 
with the rest largely silica, oxide of iron, and alumina. 
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Dolomite is now being used in the making of high 
silicon and other irons, but it is said it is not as effec- 
tive in lowering sulphur in iron as limestone where 
sulphur is troublesome. 

The more silica a flux contains the greater fuel or 
higher temperature required to fuse it and the less its 
value as a flux, for the reason that more lime is 
required to unite with the silica to make a good slag, 
and the more silicious the ore the more lime generally 
required to flux it. It has been known to require 
more lime than there was ore charged in order to flux 
the high silica which the ore contained! Silica as 
found in slag is not only derived from the fuel and 
ore, but also from the scale and sand of any iron which 
may be charged into a furnace or cupola, and from the 
oxidation of the silicon in iron during the heat. It is 
to be remembered that the more lime a flux contains, 
the better it serves the end of creating slag to affiliate 
with the earthy matter and debris formed in a furnace 
or cupola, and also the more silica or lime there is in 
a furnace or cupola, the more fuel required to smelt or 
melt the iron. Alumina is also pronounced in its 
e'ffects upon the decrease or increase of the fluidity of 
the slag. As a general thing, the more alumina the 
higher the temperature required to fuse the flux in 
order to make a good liquid slag. 

The following Table lo is a compilation of fluxes 
which the author has used with good results, and will 
serve to illustrate the physical as well as the chemical 
properties, and will also show that a flux which might 
work well in a furnace can often be well utilized in 
cupola practice : 
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TABLE 10. 



No. I. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 


3.0D 

1.98 

•54 



.92 

.60 

.12 



1.25 

.90 

•36 



.020 

•037 




SiilpTiiir 

.020 1 






Carbonate of Lime 

92.10 

82. 85 

9S.78 

Carbonate of Mag’nesia 

1.26 

13-04 




Lime Oxide 

51-57 

46.41 

55-32 


Ma^fnf'siiim Oxirle 

1.63 

17-23 





The physical character of No. i is very hard and of a 
dark color, and is a grade of limestone largely used 
for blast furnaces. It is obtained near New Castle, 
.Pa. No. 2 is of a much softer quality than No. i and 
also more white and clear in its color. It is known as 
Kelly Island limestone and is mined at Marblehead 
and Lakeside, O. No. 3 is softer and purer in color 
than either Nos. i or 2 and has something of a checked 
marble cast. It is obtained from the Benson Mines, 
New York, and instead of being called limestone as 
are the first two shown, it is defined as calcite by the 
shippers. It will be noticed that Nos. 2 and 3 have 
no sulphur. For many classes of work this is prefer- 
able to No. I As sulphur in limestone is similar in 
its effect to sulphur in fuel, it largely passes into the 
iron and raises its sulphur contents. For cuiDola work 
preference, as far as labor is concerned, would be 
given to Nos. 2 and 3 qwing to these being more 
friable than No. i, but the furnace limestone No, i is 
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less expensive. All the above fluxes are used just as 
they are mined, being- in no way burned or roasted — 
a treatment necessary to some grades of limestone — 
and will benefit, it is claimed, almost any flux of a 
rock character. When this is done with limestone it 
gives us quicklime, a form that requires less weight 
when charged than limestone. The action of burning 
or roasting causes the limestone to become friable, so 
as to largely eliminate its carbonic acid and other 
volatile matter and generally make a limestone more 
ready to unite with the impurities. While such treat- 
ment of limestone would naturally be expected to be 
economical, it has not proven so in all cases. When 
the fuel required to roast it is taken into consideration 
with that which may be saved in converting it into 
slag in the smelting of iron, there is considerable 
difference of opinion in regard to the question of 
economy for furnace practice. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


FLUXING AND SLAGGING OUT FUR- 
NACES 

The percentage of ore and fuel which must be carried 
off by the slag in making iron consists of ten to thirty 
per cent of the former and ten to fifteen per cent of 
the latter. A portion of this extraneous matter is 
basic, the rest acid. The chemical affinity thus exist- 
ing is such that, when this material is subjected to high 
heat, union is effected, the whole passing into a fluid 
state. Generally the percentage of basic in the refuse 
is not sufficient in its action on the acid matter to 
reduce it to such a fluid state that it will flow freely, 
or properly extract all extraneous matter from the ore. 
To remedy this defect, limestone or other flux is gen- 
erally added to all charges of ore going to a furnace. 
While the lime, etc., assists in fluxing the refuse to 
the state of fluidity required, it also affects the quality 
of the iron produced as described in pages 53 and 54. 

The grade of iron which is to come from a furnace 
can generally be foretold by the nature of the slag 
ta])ped or flushed before the iron is tapped. If a lump 
of solid slag, when broken, presents a black color, 
very dense in its composition, it is generally supposed 
to denote the production of iron very low in silicon and 
high in sulphur, with high iron in the slag. If slag is 
of a light or gray color and its fracture presents a porous 
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composition, it is generally an indication of a produc- 
tion of iron wliicli will be well up in silicon and low in 
snlphnr, with low iron in the slag. Degrees in color 
and solidity of the slag between the two extremes may 
vary according to the difference found in the grade of 
the iron. Foundry irons generally produce a slag 
more silicious or ‘ ^ stony ’ ’ than Bessemer irons. The 
use of high manganese or manganiferous ores gener- 
ally produces either a green or brown slag. A green, 
glassy slag, from such ores, indicates that the furnace 
is working well, but a brown slag denotes the reverse. 
These grades of slag are generally produced in the 
making of spiegeleisen and high manganese iron. 

The slag called “scouring cinder” is generally the 
worst slag which comes from a furnace. It is of a 
reddish brown color and is chiefly caused by a slip or 
some bad working of a furnace, causing ore to pass 
down to the fusion zone in an unreduced state. This 
class of slag is very cutting to the lower lining of a 
furnace, owing to its containing so much oxide of iron 
and being very basic, a combination most effective in 
dissolving the silica in the bricks forming the lining. 
Some furnacemen are having their slags analyzed at 
every cast, as a guide in regulating their furnace. 
This proves very satisfactory in assuring a furnaceman 
as to the character of the iron he may expect, or 
whether any changes are taking place which might 
call for prompt attention in making alterations in the 
manner of charging or working of his furnace. Some 
expert furnacemen can greatly vary the grain of an 
iron by methods of fluxing or, in other words, cause 
like percentages of silicon, sulphur, and carbon to 
make some casts open -grained and others close-grained 
iron. This shows still further why the appearance of 
fractures in pig iron is so often deceptive. 
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To afford some knowledge of the chemical relation 
which slags bear to the iron produced, the analyses in 
Tables 1 1, 12, and 13, obtained by the author, are 
presented : 

TABLE II — ANALYSIS OF FOUNDRY IRON. 


Silicon. 1 

Sulphur. 

Mang'anese. 

Phosphorus. 

2.09 j 

.013 

•25 

.769 


TABLE 12 ANALYSIS OF SLAG. 


Silica. 

Alumina. 

lyime. 

Mang'anese. 

Magnesia. 

Iron. 

Total. 

33-oS 

19 74 

44 • 74 

.11 

1.44 

.40 j 

99-51 


Table 13 is slag selected from the compilations of 
dilferent authors to present a knowledge of the char- 
acter of slag produced fi'om different ores and classes 
of fuel. The first and second columns are vSlags pro- 
duced from raw coal smelting at Dowlais, Wales, 
].)rcsente(l by Riley. The first column is a slag from 
gray iron and the second from white iron. The third 
column is a slag from coke with Cleveland ores making 
gray iron, liy Hell. The fourth is from anthracite, 
making gray forge iron, at Bloomington, N. J., and 
the fifth is from charcoal iron made at Josberg, 
vSwedeii, by vSjogren : 

TABLE 13 ANALYSES ()I<\BLAST FURNACE SLAciS FROM DIFFERENT 
ORES AND I-'UELS. 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Silica 

L 5 -I 3 

32 . s.> 

0 . 76 
1.62 

7-44 

2.2.! 

1.02 

O.l.S 

100.54 

4 .U ‘'7 

1.1. hf) 

2H.<)2 

2 53 
1-.37 
5-«7 
1.00 

1.H4 

27. LS 
22. 2H 

40 12 

0 . 80 

0 . 20 
7.27 
2.00 

42.17 

13.59 

33 -^>2 
1.28 
0.27 
8.3E 
0.64 

61.06 

5-38 

19. Si 
3.29 
2.63 
7-12 

Lime 

Protoxide of Iron 

Mangane.se 

Magne.sia 

Sulphide of Cjilciurn 

] p II U - 

pJl OSpln^rh’ At'hl 









ICO . 35 

iuo.35 

99.23 

99.29 
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The percentage of silica slag contains, sometimes as 
high as 60.00, as seen in Table 13, shows ns ways in 
which silicon can be carried off or reduced in smelting 
or remelting iron. The weight of slag produced is 
dependent upon the character of the ore, fuel, and flux 
used. The furnace can produce a greater weight of 
slag than iron, but, as a rule, 600 to 1,000 pounds of 
slag are made to the ton of iron. The richer the ore, 
the less slag in the normal working of a furnace. The 
slag created at a furnace must be disposed of. We 
find machinery utilized in this work, as in other manipu- 
lations of furnace practice. Some have it conveyed 
in large receptacles, which are hauled by power to cars 
or dumping ground. When overturned, they release 
the slag in a molten form, or solidified state. Another 
plan is to let it run from the spout Y, Fig. 18, page 90, 
to furrows in the ground, which may be run for a 
length of two or three hundred feet, often covering an 
acre of ground. This slag is pulled out of its furrows 
by hooks in the hands of men before it has thoroughly 
solidified. In removing the slag from the ground it is 
shoveled into carts and teamed to the dump, or thrown 
on cars to be transported and used for railroad ballast, 
or for making roadways. Then again, the slag is run 
into a deep pit, after being granulated by a stream of 
water issuing from a pipe in the trough, which strikes 
the slag as it leaves the trough to drop into the pit. 
This granulated slag is hoisted by a steam shovel and 
dumped into cars, doing away with much hand labor. 
This plan is used at the Alice Furnace, Sharps ville. 
Pa., and Ella Furnace at West Middlesex, Pa., after 
plans designed by Mr, E. H. Williams, the general 
manager. The pit used is about twenty feet square by 
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twenty feet deep, and all the slag* made by the furnace 
is dumped by the steam shovel into cars and used by 
some railroads as ballast, and filling up dumps. 

Mineral wool is made from slag by rem citing fur- 
nace slag in a cupola, under patents obtained by Wocjd 
Brothers, of Wheatland, Pa. The process consists of 
charging the slag in connection with coke after the 
plan of melting iron. As the slag flows out it is met 
at the outlet of the slag-hole by three flat streams of 
steam, which divide its particles into threads of mineral 
wool and blow the same into a large building about 
one hundred feet long and thirty feet wide, pre- 
pared for its reception. Variations in the character of 
slags create different grades of wool, which is sorted 
and packed according to its commercial value. The 
wool may often be of such a coarse, poor quality as to 
be unfit for commeixial purposes. There is always a 
dilference in the density of the wool at every cast. 
Idle lightest is deposited or blown farthest from the 
cupola and the heaviest grade nearest to the cii])ola. 
The wool is chielly used as a non-conductor of fire, 
])acked lietween the walls and floor S])accs of firc-])roof 
buildings, etc. This mineral wool resembles in char- 
acter that wliich the founder finds coming from ciqiolas 
which are slagged out. 

For every tap of iron made from a furnace, there 
arc generally two taps for slag. This is termed “ flush- 
ing a furnace.” In the furnace shown, I''ig. 6, page 
34, the number of taps for iron during twenty-four 
hours generally ranges from four to five. In about 
the middle of every tap the furnace is ‘‘ flushed ” and 
then again about twenty minutes lieforc ta])])ing for 
iron. The old way of tapping to flush a furnace is 
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simply by having a hole in the lining through to the 
inside of the furnace, and after the same is tapped to 
plug it with clay, on the same principle generally 
followed in tapping a slag-hole in cupola work. The 
modern plan for making and operating a flushing-hole 
is that shown in Figs. i8 and 19, pages 90 and 93. At 
N is a bronze casting into which is inserted what is 
termed a “ monkey tuyere,” P, both of which are kept 
cool by a flow of water passing through them. In tap- 
ping a slag-hole to flush a furnace the projection H is 
slightly jarred by means of a sledge which loosens the 
stopper R. After this has been removed, as shown 
by A, Fig. 18, a steel pointed bar is then used to cut 
through the inch or two of chilled slag, which has 
generally been formed in front of the plug F. This 
chilled slag is generally removed with ease, permitting 
the cinder to flow out. The time generally taken for 
the slag to be all flushed out ranges from five to seven 
minutes. It is not long after the slag has commenced 
to run before the blast makes its appearance, blowing 
gas and sparks of cinder for from twenty to thirty feet 
from the flushing-hole. As soon as the flushing is 
completed, the iron plug stopper R is quickly thrust 
into the hole, which at once chills the slag around it, 
and stops the leakage of blast. The stopper R is a 
wrought iron bar with a cast iron cone cast on the rod 
which forms the plug as shown. The difference 
between this method of tapping a flushing-hole and 
the old plan used is simply in the convenience, and 
the use of clay is avoided. The iron and slag-holes of 
a furnace are sometimes lowered or raised from their 
original positions by reason of a furnace filling up with 
chilled iron, but if this can be avoided by tapping the 
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iron, as well as the cinders, out of the slag-holes, as 
described in the middle of the chapter, it is often done 
in preference to changing the position of the iron and 
slag-hole, as above described. Any one desiring 
further information on fluxing or slagging in its rela- 
tion to cupola work is referred to ‘ ‘ American Foundry 
Practice,” page 331, and the “ Moulder’s Text-Book,” 
page 310. 



CHAPTER IX. 


COLD AND HOT BLAST VS. COMBUSTION. 

There are four kinds of blast. The first is called 
‘‘cold blast,” the second “warm blast,” the third 
“hot blast,” and the fourth “superheated blast.” 
Cold blast is generally employed by founders in 
remelting metals in a cupola, air, or crucible furnace; 
also by charcoal blast furnace operators. Warm, hot, 
and superheated blasts are generally used for smelting 
ores to produce iron or other metals. Warm blast is 
air heated from 250 to 400 degrees F. Blast heated 
above 1,100 degrees F. is generally termed super- 
heated blast, and if the temperature ranges from 700 
to 1,100 degrees F. it is generally known as hot blast. 
There are two properties in the blast, the first being 
physical and the second chemical. With a temperature 
of 60 degrees F. and the barometer at 30 inches, air 
weighs about one-eight-hundred-fifteenth part as much 
as water.* The weight of blast passing through a 
furnace in smelting ore to produce iron is greater than 
the combined weight of the fuels, ore, and flux 
charged. Blast or air contains chiefly a mixture of 
two gases, nitrogen and oxygen, which is recorded 
by volume and weight in the following Table 14: 

* Table 13 1, page 591, at the close of this work, gives the dif- 
ference in value of degrees between Fahrenheit and Centigrade 
methods. 
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TABLK 14. 



Volume. 

Weight. 

Nitrogen.. 

79.19 
, 20.81 

76.99 

23.01 

Oxygen 


j . 100.00 

100.00 


As the blast is forced into a furnace or cupola, the 

ox\\^-cn combines, with the carbon of the fuel and 
joroduces carbonic acid gas, which is two atoms of 
oxygen to one of carbon. This gas, in passing up- 
ward, takes up more (barbon and is gradually converted 
into carbonic oxide,’ a gas which wSQon gains supremacy 
in lowering the high temperature necessary to liquid- 
ize ores or metals. By considering that a state of 
carbonic acid is necessary to liquidize, and that car- 
bonoxide alone will not heat metals to a red hot color, 
we are in a position to fairly comprehend the differ- 
ence in degrees of temperature which ascexiding gases 
must have in reducing ores in a furnace or melting 
iron in a cii])ola. It is vSaid that one unit of carbon 
passing to the state of carbonic oxide only yields 2400 
heat units centigrade, but when it becomes carbonic 
«acid, 5,600 additional heat units are evolved, further 
illustrating the difference in temperature which the 
two states of carl)on can create. 

The existence of carbonic oxide is essential in the 
blast furnace for the reduction of ores to produce iron, 
but not in remelting iron. In the cupola the less car- 
bonic oxide gas, the greater the economy, and, to 
decrease this gas, upper tuyeres are sometimes utilized, 
d'hese supply additional oxygen to the escaping car- 
bon and convert it back more to carbonic acid gas and 
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gives greater heat in the cupola. This is so effective 
that where upper tuyeres are not used, the escape of 
carbonic oxide gas may often be so great that when it 
reaches the charging door and obtains oxygen from 
the air, it often creates such a combustion as to send a 
flame many feet above the top of the stack, causing 
much loss of heat. 

The following Tables 15, 16, and 17 show the amount 
of heat absorbed in smelting and that lost b}^ radiation 
and in gases, according to Sir Lowthian Bell’s esti- 
mate, expressed in hundredth-weight heat units per 
ton of iron produced : 

TAHI.E 15. — flE.Vr PRODLCTION. 

Oxidation of carbon 81,536 units 

Contributed by blast 11,919 “ 

93.455 

TABLE 16. — HEAT ABSORPTION. 

Evaporation of water in coke 

Reduction of iron 

Carbon inipreguation 

Expulsion of CO 2 from limestone 

Decomposition of CO 2 

Decomposition of water in blast 

Phosphorus, silicon and sulphur reduced 

Fusion of pig iron 

Fusion of slag 

TABLE 17. — HEAT LOSS 

Transmission through walls of furnace 

Carried off in tuyere water 

Carried off in gases 

Expansion of blast, loss of hearth, etc 


93,455 


312 units 
33.10S “ 

1,440 “ 

5.054 “ 

5,248 “ 

2,720 “ 

4,174 “ 

6 . 6(0 “ 

16,720 " 

75,376 

3,658 units 
i,Si8 “ 

8,,S6o " 

3,743 “ 


By increasing the height of furnaces from seventy 
to one hundred feet, as practiced at the present day. 
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tnucli more heat is utilized than formerly when fur- 
naces were about forty to fifty feet high. This practice 
has greatly assisted furnaces in achieving their present 
large output and economy in making iron. This 
experience is one which the founder has also found 
advisable to follow in the construction of cupolas, as 
they are made to-day from four to twenty feet- higher 
than they were fifteen years ago. The height now 
generally followed is about ten to sixteen feet from the 
bottom plate to the lower level of the charging door, 
whereas it used to be only from six to nine feet. The 
Carnegie vSteel Co. has cupolas as high as thirty feet to 
the charging ring. 


CHAPTER X. 


EFFECTS OF BLAST TEMPERATURES IN 
DRIVING FURNACES. 

Hot blast is claimed to have been first introduced 

by Mr. James Beaumont in Scotland in 1825. Up to 
this time cold blast only had been used. The use of 
hot blast has increased in temperatures from 100 to 
1,500 degrees and higher. Every increase in tempera- 
ture in blast was found to effect more or less of a 
saving in fuel and improve the working of a furnace 
up to 1,700 degrees; over this it has not proved 
economical. When only 100 degrees was used it 
proved to be an advantage over the cold blast. Then 
200 degrees was used, showing better results than 100 
degrees, followed by 300 and 400 degrees, and upward 
until a temperature of 1,000 degrees was obtained, which 
was as high as iron stoves or pipes would stand the heat 
without being rapidly burned away. The knowledge 
that every increase in temperature had proved benefi- 
cial gave confidence that a higher temperature than 
1,000 degrees would prove still more economical, but 
in order to utilize a higher heat than 1,000 degrees, 
some other plan than ‘ ‘ iron stoves ’ ’ had to be devised. 
This improvement was not long in making its appear- 
ance. Different designs of stoves having all -brick flues 
which could not be damaged to any radical degree 
were introduced with great success, and the tempera- 
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ture of the blast was soon raised by degrees until 
1,500 to 1,600 degrees were often utilized with benefit 
where a furnace had chilled ” or got off ” ; but the 
general practice of high temperature of blast in the 
normal working of a furnace is not to exceed 1,300 
degrees, being kept at 1,100 to 1,200 degrees with 
brick stoves and 900 to 1,000 degrees with iron stoves. 
When a furnace is working well, any increase over 
1,200 degrees in the temperature of the blast is 
claimed by many to be more injurious in its results on 
the stock than beneficial in assisting a furnace to pro- 
duce a good yield of iron, or ^ ‘ drive well. ’ ’ The 
reason that high degrees of heat in the blast will not 
cause the desirable and economical reduction of ore 
in the furnace, that high heat derived from the fuel 
will, is a phenomenon which all seem at a loss to 
understand. Experience has demonstrated that a 
temperature between 1,000 and 1,200 degrees is the 
most desirable to maintain. The temperature of the 
blast may be raised from 600 to 800 degrees with 
but little improvement, but let this 200 degrees in- 
crease be added to 1,000 degrees and the benefit 
derived is extraordinarily greater than any increase of 
200 degrees on a lower temperature. In the normal 
working of a furnace the best results are obtained 
with a temperature of blast ranging between 1,000 and 
1,200 degrees F. 

By reason of utilizing the waste gases of a furnace 
to heat cold blast, blast furnace practice excels all 
other industries in obtaining the greatest efficiency 
from fuel, as about 75 per cent of the heat generated 
from the solid fuel is utilized. This is attained where 
one ton of coke will produce one ton of iron ; and Sir 
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Lowthian Bell claims that where this is done all the 
economy is achieved that is practical to be expected in 
making iron, as long as the present fuel is used. To 
note the manner in which heat is produced, absorbed 
and lost, see Tables 15, 16 and 17, page 72. 

Pyrometers. Various methods are employed for 
measuring degrees of heat. Those of a crude nature 
consist, for example, in using dry sticks of wood, 
which when inserted in hot air take fire, indicating a 
temperature of about 650 degrees F. Again, sticks of 
zinc, if melted, indicate about 750 degrees. To obtain 
a record of higher temperatures in a more accurate 
manner, many different kinds of instruments have 
been devised and in recent years have been largely 
adopted. A pyrometer recently designed and patented 
by Mr. E. A. Uehling, of Birminghapi, Ala., in which 
the expansion and contraction of air between two 
small apertures is the principle used to denote tem- 
perature, is claimed to be giving excellent satisfaction. 
It is being largely adopted by blast furnacemen to 
record for them any variations in the temperatures of 
the hot blast or escaping gases, and enables them to 
regulate the workings of a furnace so as to give a 
greater output and produce a more uniform product 
than heretofore. 

The question of temperatures in driving a furnace fast 
or slow is one of interest. It will appear strange to 
the founder, as well as to others, that a furnace can be 
got so ‘‘ hot ” as to retard the speed of making iron, 
and also may result in ‘‘scaffolding;” nevertheless 
there is a limit to attaining temperatures best calcu- 
lated to drive a furnace to its utmost, which means ob- 
taining the largest tonnage possible in making iron. 
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After this limit is reached, it would seem that too 
gmat a body of the ore was suddenly brought to such 
a swollen, gummy state, as to retard the proper ascent 
of the blast and gases. The first factor to give notice 
that a furnace is getting “ hot ” is an increase in the 
temperature of the gases and the refusal of the stock to 
descend as rapidly as when the furnace is working in 
a normal condition. To retard the increase of heat or 
lower the temperatures to the best point, it has been 
found tliat increasing the blast pressure would often 
bring a '‘hot furnace'’ back to its normal working. 
I^y this method a greater volume of blast is admitted, 
which having a lower temperature than the incandes- 
cent stock in the furnace, naturally cools it down. 
Then, again, a plan is now largely adopted in having 
arrangements made so that cold blast can be turned on 
at a moment’s notice. This “brings a furnace ’round” 
more quickly and in a much better manner than by 
increasing the |)ressure of the regular blast which, it 
should l>e understood, will have its temperatures low- 
creil as much as is practical before being admitted. 

It is childly with brick hot-blast stoves that arrange- 
iiumls are |>rovided for admitting cold blast to cool off 
a furnace, as these carry higher temperatures of blast 
than iron hot-blast stoves, as can be seen by referring 
to ('hapt(‘r XI. The causes leading to “hot” fur- 
naces can be traced to excess of fuel, often brought 
about l)y using larger percentages than ordinary, which 
may be called for by reason of having to use small, or 
what is thought to be inferior coke or fuel, and again 
in l>tifdening a furnace with fuel in order to raise the 

silicon in tin* iron or guard against “ scaffolding ” or 

*'slij)s” from the use of fine ores, etc. It may also be 
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caused by a furnace perfecting combustion ot its own 
accord to such a point as to overreach the best temper- 
ature for driving well. It may be said that brick 
stoves have many advantages over iron stoves in per- 
mitting a furnaceman to regulate the temperature of 
his furnace so as to drive it well and increase or di- 
minish the silicon or sulphur in the iron, and that a radi- 
cal change is generally noticed in this direction when 
cooling down a ‘ ‘ hot furnace, ” as by such procedure 
the silicon is often materially decreased and sulphur 
increased. 

Humidity of blast. It is generally conceded by ex- 
perienced furnacemen that a furnace will work better 
and produce more iron in cold than in hot weather. 
It is said that in June, July, and August a furnace 
never produces tonnage to equal other months in the 
year. The air is generally dryer in cool than in warm 
weather, and it is now an accepted fact that the extra 
humidity in the summer air over that in cold weather is 
the cause of the less tonnage in the summer months. 
Some will think the heat imparted to the blast would 
drive out all the moisture, but this is claimed to be 
simply transformed into a vapor which passes into the 
furnace as steam. It has been estimated that twenty 
tons of water are often transferred, by the blast, to 
the interior of a furnace per day by reason of the high 
humidity of air in summer months. Further com- 
ments on this subject can be found in Chapters IX. 
and XXXIX. 



CHAPTER XL 


PLANS AND METHODS OF WORKING 
BRICK AND IRON STOVES IN THE 
CREATION OF HOT BLAST. 

A knowlcd^'c of methods used in creating’ hot blast 
at the blast furnace is valuable to the founder and 
inoiilclcr, as it presents good ideas for the benefit of 
tliose desiring to design appliances for the purpose of 
creating warm or hot blast for any purposes. 

The terms “iron stoves” and “brick stoves” are un- 
(Uu'stood to mean, in the case of the former, that the 
('old air passes through iron pipes, while with the lat- 
ter, in being heated to make hot blast, it passes through 
flues or clieckered work composed wholly of fire brick. 

'Phe iron stove is fast disappearing and being re- 
placed by the brick stove, owing to the ability of the 
latter to crcat(‘ the highest temperatures in blast, 
whieli allows iron to be made more cheaply than where 
a temperature no higher than i,ioo degrees F. can be 
(Ti'aled, as with iron stovcis. A further reason, for this 
disph'U'ement is that the brick stove is less expensive, 
in matters ])crtaining to rei)airs and “shut-downs,” to 
ket'p a furnace running steadily, also in giving more 
gas for use under boilers, etc. than iron stoves. 

The operations of brick and iron stoves differ in 
llu'ir methods of being “in Idast.” The brick stoves 
gi'iierally go out of blast every hour, whereas the iron 
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stoves generally run steadily 
for six weeks at a stretch, 
and have been known to 
run without interruption for 
several months. 

This ‘ difference in 
their operation is 
due to this principle. 

Brick stoves now 
in use require the 
cold air to abstract 
heat from the bricks 
comprising the flues 
in the ovens, after 
the combustible or 
heating gases have 
all been shut off, 
and in the ‘ * iron 
stoves ’ ’ by reason 
of the iron pipes 
or dues through 
which the cold 
air passes, be- 
ing separated 
from union 
with the gas- 
es; hence the 
iron stove can 
run steadily, 
whereas the' 
brick stove 
runs only at 
intervals. 
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FIG. 14.- 
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-MASSICK & CROOKE PATENT BRICK HOT 
BLAST STOVE. 


METHODS FOR WORKING HOT BLAST STOVES. 
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The short duration of the brick stove being ‘‘in 
blast ” is due to the rapidity with which the introduc- 
tion of cold air abstracts heat from the brick work. 
The temperature of a brick stove decreases from loo 
to 300 degrees F. in one hour’s time. With the plan 



of stove shown at Fig. 14 four stoves are required 
to keep a furnace steadily in blast. Of the four stoves, 
only one is generally in blast, although two ma}^ run 
together for the whole of one turn of the stoves. The 
plan generally followed is to “put on” the stove going 
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in blast a few minutes before the one going out of 
blast is shut off. 

The sectional views of iron and brick hot blast stoves 
shown in Figs. 14 and 15, respectively, are of stoves in 
use within a ‘‘stone’s throw” of the author’s foundry. 
The brick stoves shown are of the most modern type, 
recently built, and are said to be giving excellent satis- 
faction. Before these stoves were built, iron ones 
were used by the same furnace. The four stoves are 
said to have cost $40,000, and by their adoption the 
owners were enabled to produce pig iron 30 cents per 
ton cheaper than when the iron stoves were used, 
owing to the brick stoves causing the furnace to use 
less fuel and give a larger yield of iron, also cheaper 
cost of repairs than those required in iron stoves. It 
may seem a small saving for the investment of $40,000. 
When pig iron was selling for from $30 to $50 per ton 
and the furnaceman had a margin of profit of from 
$15 to $30, no one thought of investing $40,000 just 
to save 30 cents per ton on iron made. When $10 to 
$14 per ton is about all a furnaceman can get for his 
iron, as is now often the case, a saving of 30 cents per 
ton is quite an item, evSpecially so if it will permit one 
furnaceman underselling another and leave a few cents 
profit on his sales. 

There are several different types of brick hot blast 
stoves now in use, and it now seems as if it will be but 
a few years before iron stoves will be almost wholly 
abandoned, mainly because the brick stove can make 
iron more cheaply than the iron vStove. A large num- 
ber of furnaces are still using iron stoves, but as soon 
as they are worn out, or competition gets too keen, they 
will no doubt be largely replaced by the brick stoves. 
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However, a description of some of the main features 
and principles involved in ‘‘ iron stoves ” cannot but 
be of value to many. 

' The plans and workings of an iron stove should first 

be considered. There are several different methods 
£3^ used in piping an iron stove. Those commonly em- 

ployed have the inverted U and straight pipes, as 
; shown in Figs. i6 and 17. The inverted U pipe in 

Fig. 16 is the same as those used in the iron stove 
I illustrated in Fig. 15. This oven contains forty-four 

j of such pipes, there being eleven in a row and four 

» rows in the length of the oven. The length and height 

of the oven are shown. The width is twelve feet. As 
1^ the pipes stand up in the oven there is about three 

inches space between them. The 
knobs seen at T, Fig. 16, form 
the space of division between them. 
The section seen in Fig. 17, page 
84, is what is called ‘ ^ straight 
pipe. ’ ’ The division bar X answers the same purpose 
as making the pipes of a U form, owing to the rib X 
running up within about six inches of the top end of 
the pipe, when erected in the oven. A similar parti- 
tion as at X is also in the bed pipe ; this causes the 
blast to pass up one side and come down the other, 
thus serving the same purpose as the pipe at Fig. 16. 

The straight pipes have the advantage of being more 
easily handled in taking them out of an oven when 
they burn out or crack, as they often do. The top. of 
the oven is so constructed that the plate can be re- 
moved to permit bad pipes being hoisted out by means 
of an erected pole on the outside of the oven. It is 
far from being an easy or pleasant job to replace burnt 
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or worn-out pipes. For this reason much care is ex- 
ercised to prevent the temperature rising above i,ioo 
degrees in the oven. 

There is a plan used in iron stoves of suspending the 
iron pipes from the top of the oven instead of letting 
them rest with their weight on the ‘'bed pipe,” as 
shown in Fig. 15. This plan prevents the iron pipes 
from ‘ ‘ buckling ’ ’ or bending from their own weight 
when they get red hot. 

The usual plan adopted for heating cold air to 
make “ hot blast ” in the iron stove will be readily un- 
derstood by a study of the design illustrated in Fig. 
15. The arrow seen at A, Fig. 15, is the point at 
which the cold air enters the iron pipes in the hot blast 
oven. As soon as the cold air enters the 
first ‘ ‘ bed pipe ” E, it takes the direction 
shown by the arrow in the pipe B ; passing 
from this to the “bed pipe” F, then travel- 
ing up the pipe D and down into the bed 
pipe H, continuing such a line of travel through four to 
six more pipes, according to the length of an oven, un- 
til the blast reaches the outlet at K on the right, from 
which it then enters the blast furnace as “ hot blast.” 

The action of gases is next to be considered. A point 
to be understood is that of the means employed for 
heating the oven or iron pipes to create “ hot blast.” 
This is accomplished through the use of waste gases, 
which escape at the top of a furnace, and are passed 
down through the “down-comer,” seen on the 
right, to a flue N N, and then rising into the ovens 
through the openings M and P, until they reach the 
combustion chamber R, where they ignite as soon as 
they reach the point S, by reason of the gas being met 
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by a fresh supply of oxygen or air and the heat of the 
oven. The chimney seen on top of the ovens at W 
creates a draft and permits the smoke or dead gas to 
escape. All the space about the pipes B and D is 
called the combustion chamber,” and when the gas 
is burning in the oven this space area is filled with a 
flaming gas fire. 

Should the furnace go out of blast for any reason to 
exceed two hours, the oven will generally cool down to 
such a degree as to be very liable to cause an explo- 
sion when the gas begins to enter. Again, the oven 
being cold, could not heat the blast at the start to any 
effective degree, and hence less iron would be pro- 
duced, with a chance of also promoting ‘ ‘ chilling ’ ’ in 
the furnace. To prevent or guard against such ill re- 
sults, a wood or coal fire is generally built in flues P 
by opening the doors V. By such a plan the heat of 
the oven can be maintained to 700 to 800 degrees. It 
is not infrequent that items are noticed in the trade 
and daily papers speaking of some furnace having had 
a gas explosion. A cold oven is often the cause, and 
furnacemen watch this point very closely. Not only 
is it necessary that the ovens be hot when the gas from 
the ovens first enters them, but it is also desirable that 
a flame be burning in the oven to insure the gas ignit- 
ing. Some furnacemen will take no chances in this re- 
spect. If they shut down but for half an hour they will 
either have some dry wood or a few lumps of soft coal 
placed in the oven so as to insure a flame therein when 
the furnace begins to send its gas down the ‘ ‘ down- 
comer. ” A gas explosion can cause great damage, 
and the wise take no chances or risk with it. 

The color of the gases escaping from the chimney 
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W, and also of the flame in the ovens, affords an experi- 
enced furnaceman much knowledge of the condition 
of a furnace or what results may be expected in its 
workings. In this respect, also in regard to explo- 
sions, the same is to be said of a brick stove as of the 
iron one, and a close watch is generally kept of the color 
and action of the gases. The gas, as it escapes from 
the top of a furnace in its passage downward to the 
iron or brick oven, is chiefly in the form of carbonic 
oxide and may often not have a temperature of 300 de- 
grees of heat, although it generally ranges from 400 
to 500 degrees as it passes through the “down-com- 
er ” to the ovens. This form of gas is an explosive, 
requiring air to make it combustible. This element it 
receives after it has entered the ovens, the air being 
drawn from outer channels or flues in the brick work 
of the iron stoves, as at H and F in the brick stove ; 
this action creates the flame in the ovens just cited, 
which then raises the temperature to the degrees above 
noted. If the gas were allowed to pass into the oven 
in the state in which it comes from the top of a furnace 
through the “down-comer” without receiving a suffi- 
cient supply of air, the gas would be of little value in 
raising the temperature of the blast confined in the 
pipes on its passage to the furnace. 

The plans and working of a brick stove are as fol- 
lows: The line of the arrows seen in Fig. 14 displays 
the various channels through which the cold blast 
travels after entering the brick stove at E, seen at the 
end of the cold blast inlet pipe. The direction of the 
cold blast in being heated is directly opposite to that 
taken by the gas cpming from the furnace to heat up 
the walls and various channels and checkered brick 
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work in the stove. This is the plan followed in all 
modern brick stoves. The gas in leaving the ‘ ‘ down- 
corner'’ is carried through gas mains to V, where it 
passes the gas valve at X and enters the furnace at 
H. Before the gas is turned on, the cap K, which 
closes the gas inlet while the blast is passing through 
the stove to be heated, is removed and the gas valve 
slid up so that the end of the pipe at X is about even 
with the face of the gas inlet. The pipe X, being 
smaller in diameter than the hole of the gas inlet at 
ri, permits air to unite with the gas as it enters the 
stove, thereby causing combustion or ignition of the 
gas at the entrance before it passes to the combustion 
chamber, where it receives more air by means of the 
air inlet T, which is opened when the gas is turned on. 
At T, W and D are seen points at which valves arc ar- 
ranged for opening or closing the passage of air or 
gas, as the case may be. When the gas is being turned 
on, the valve I) is opened. As now shown, it is closed 
so as to prevent any gas escaping up the chimney P. 
Before the gas is turned on, the valve I) is opened so 
as to create draft and permit the dead gas and flames 
to escape through the chimney. Tlie valves T and W 
are closed when the gas is on, as will be evident to 
any making a study of the plans shown. In a general 
way the blast is on a stove for one hour and the gas 
for three. Three stoves are generally on gas while 
one is in blast, unless one is l)eing cleaned of the caked 
flue dust which rapidly gathers on the combustion 
chambers for a distance of about twenty feet in height, 
and on the bottom of the stoves, which have openings 
as at K and H for getting at or cleaning out the stove, 
or, if shut off, for repairs. 
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The valve at T is arranged with piping, through 
which water runs in order to protect the exposed parts 
of the valve from burning out. The valves W and D 
do not require the presence of water, for the reason 
that when the gas is on, the brick work of the stove 
absorbs the greatest heat at its bottom, which pre- 
vents the highest temperature being confined to the 
upper part of the stove. One stove, when a furnace 
is working well, is all that is generally '‘in blast;” 
but if there should be a “ slip ” to chill a furnace or 
make it work cold, two or three stoves are often put on 
at one time for a short duration to assist in raising the 
temperature in the furnace so as to restore it to its 
normal condition, after which the additional stoves are 
taken off and the work continued with but one, as in 
ordinary practice. 

The four stoves are placed together as closely as is 
convenient to leave room for working around them. 
They cover an area of ground about 40x50 feet. The 
four stoves are connected by band pipes and separate 
valves, so that the cold blast coming from the “blow- 
ing tubes ’ ’ and the hot blast leading to the four stoves 
come from and lead into one main pipe. The pipes 
which convey the hot blast to the furnace are either 
coated with an asbestos covering or have their interior 
lined with fire brick, the same as is done with the 
“ down-comer ” which carries the dead gas from the 
top of the furnace down to the combustion chamber 
of the hot blast stoves to protect them and prevent 
loss of heat. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


TAPPING-OUT AND STOPPING-UP FUR- 
NACES AND CUPOLAS. 

It has taken much time, study, and experience to at- 
tain the present perfection in controlling the output of 
a modern furnace. The history of blast furnaces 
shows many disasters in ‘‘breakouts,” “boils,” and 
explosions. When all is working well about a furnace 
everything seems very simple and as if taking care of 
itself, but it is when all does not go well that one is 
impressed with the fact that furnacing is often more 
like hades let loose than a paradise of comfort, ease, 
and pleasure. An observing founder standing at a 
distance watching a furnace being tapped might often 
be at a loss to understand why a cupola cannot have 
its “ breast ’ ’ stopped the same as the ‘ ‘ notch ” of a fur- 
nace. The founder often has trouble with cupola tap- 
holes, which when once started to work badly will 
often continue to do so throughout the balance of the 
heat. The secret of the furnaceman being able to sto]) 
a notch by hand in the way it is generally done, is 
that the metal, when all is working well, is left lower 
than the notch-hole, about as illustrated at the level ( ), 
Fig. 1 8, page 90. How the metal goes down to sueli a 
low level as shown is a puzzle to the founder who has 
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never seen a furnace. 
The tapping-hole K 
is generally made at 
an angle somewhat 
as shown. After the 
metal has ran out all 
it will by force of 
gravity, the blast 
pressure is increased 
above the ordinary to 
drive or siphon it out, 
as called by some, to 
about the level shown 
at the dotted line O. 
With the weight of stock bearing down on the molten 
mass in a crucible and blast pressure of lo pounds or 
more to the square inch, it seems reasonable to expect 
the results described. We know the weight of stock and 
pressure of blast exerts such a driving-out influence, 
from the fact that when about two-thirds of the pig beds 
are poured, the metal will often almost stop running, at 
which point the blast pressure being increased a fourth 
more metal will often be forced out, and the more 
acute the angle of the notch, so as to carry its opening 
lower into the crucible, the more metal to a depth of 
about 15 inches below the level of the bottom of the 
iron trough can be siphoned out in tapping a furnace. 
A question which suggests itself here is the reason 
for having such a body of metal below the level of a 
notch-hole. The great depth sometimes attained is 
not really desired, but is ci-ased by the liquid mass 
burning out the bottom brick-work. 

When “blowing-in” a new furnace, the bottom bed of 
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tlie heartli or crucible is not much over four inches below 
the level of the notch, but continual running* and fast 
driving ” of a furnace soon cut out the bottom lining, 
so that it is no uncommon result for metal to bum the 
bottom down two to three feet below the level of a 
notch, as indicated by the dotted line S in Fig. 18. 
Furnacemen claim it is hot until a bottom is cut down 
for a foot or two that the best output and quality 
of product can be obtained, and also that a deep bed 
is very desirable to help maintain a uniform product. 
Often has a furnace cut the bottom out to such a depth 
as to force an opening for metal to pass downward 
through the ground or outward through the sides, 
about as is indicated by the lines N, M, and H, Fig. 18. 
The havoc such an escaping body of metal can make, 
if bursting out, as it often does, into a reservoir of 
water, which is always more or less deep around the 
hearth of a furnace at N, can he but partly conceived. 

The mass of liquid metal in the bed of a furnace 
often weighs 50 to 100 tons. This often solidifies 
and lies in a furnace until it is torn down, or the 
hearth portion removed to permit its being broken by 
dynamite. It has happened that, through a furnace 
‘ ‘ getting off ” or working badly, the bed of metal has 
solidified above the level of the notch, so that to tap 
the metal out of the furnace it would have to be 
drawn off at the flushing o-r slag -hole at A, Fig. 18. 
Some furnaces have run for a week or two in this 
manner before they were able to get the solidified 
mass melted down, so as to again draw metal from the 
notch-hole. A furnace in this condition must be 
tapped much oftener than when it can be tapped at 
the regular notch. It is often surprising how rapidly, 
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througli a furnace getting cold, the bed of metal in the 
hearth will solidify, and then again how, when a 
furnace is working hot, it will often cut out such a 
solid mass of iron ; but generally, like all workings of 
mechanical affairs, the evil is prolonged more than 
the good is hastened, when trouble once begins. 

Fig. 19 shows the effect of a chill in a furnace caus- 
ing metal to solidify around and above the notch. This 
is one form, and another form, instead of having a 
chill all around the sides with liquid metal in the 
middle, may have one side solidified while its opposite 
is in a fluid state. Solidification of such masses 
generally occurs by reason of scaffolding, cooling off 
the furnace, and then letting a mass of chilled stock 
slip down to the tuyeres or lower into the hearth. 
There are two forms of such evils resulting from a 
slip, the first being the solidification of metal as above 
described, and the other what is called a lime-set,” 
which is generally caused by reason of a furnace 
carrying a heavy burden of limestone, and the furnace, 
becoming cold from ‘ ^ scaffolding ' ' or any other bad 
working, chills the lime so that it becomes too thick 
to flush out, and ^ ‘ sets ” in a solid state in the crucible 
or at the tuyeres. 

Furnacemen generally fear a “ lime set’’ more than 
that of molten metal solidifying, for the latter can be 
melted away much more readily than the former. Lime- 
sets have been so serious that furnaces have had to 
‘‘blow-out” to remove them. A method sometimes 
employed to gain access through solidified iron, which 
had closed up tuyeres, or a “ notch,” so as to prevent 
its being tapped, is that illustrated by the hydrogen 
blow-pipe at A, Fig. 19, page 93. As used in this case, 
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it is simply a 2 -inch 
gas pipe leading 
from the hot blast 
pipe (cold blast can 
also be used), into 
which a % -inch pipe 
D carries a stream 
of coal oil. This is 
contained in a can 
sufficiently high to 
force the oil out and 
overcome the blast 
pressure at the outlet ; there it ignites by combination 
of the air and oil. Sufficient heat is thus generated to 
melt the iron or enable it to be knocked away. Space 
is made, in this manner, which admits the blast and 
metal blowing out to further cut away the solid iron to 
a point warranting the replacing of the notch for regular 
working. In some cases a coke or coal fire may be en- 
cased in front of the blow pipe, and the stock is to 
be cut away as illustrated by the small lumps of fuel 
seen at E, Fig. 19. The principle involved in this 
process is one which may often be practically applied 
by the founder in preparing a casting to be burned, by 
bringing the point of fracture to almost a molten state, 
thereby saving labor of melting and handling a large 
quantity of molten metal. It may at times also be 
found of value in assisting to cut away heavy bodies of 
iron that may be found almost impossible to be other- 
wise manipulated. In using this device to cut out a 
notch of a furnace, great care is exercised, as it may 
cut through the chilled material and, without warning, 
the molten contents may burst out with such force as 
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to empty tlie furnace in a few minutes. Men have been 
struck by such outbursts and almost buried alive in a 
pool of metal before assistance could be rendered. 

The process for hand=tapping, when all is working 
well with a notch of a furnace, is first to take an iron 
bar and prick into the stopping clay, starting a hole as 
seen at the entrance K, Fig. i8, the “keeper” being 
careful to give it the shape and angle desired. As the 
clay is loosened, a ^-inch rod, having a flat lifter about 
i }4 inches square on its end, as seen in Fig. 21, be- 
low, is used to pull the loose clay up out of the hole, 

which is generally 
made about 4 inches 
in diameter at the 
top, tapering down 
to 2)4 inches at the 
bottom. Picking by 
hand bars and lifting 
out the loosened clay 
is continued until the 
solid clay shows by 
its red heat that its 
thickness preventing the metal bursting out is not 
over 3 inches; then a steel bar of about inches 
diameter having a sharp point is placed as shown in Fig. 
18, the upper end resting on a piece of pig metal 
thrown across the top of the iron trough, as seen at T. 
A sledge is now used at the end F, the bar in the 
meantime having its point guided by hand so as to cut 
around the edge of the hole. This is continued until 
metal commences to ooze out slightly, when the bar is 
driven through the started body of the clay into the 
metal seeking to force itself out. The bar is then 



FIG. 22. 
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pulled out, in which movement, should any difficulty be 
experienced, a device as seen at P, Fig. i8, is used, which 
by sledging on the end of the wedge shown, backs the 
bar out of the notch. Sometimes, instead of the device 
shown, a stout ring will be used, and by inserting the 
wedge as shown a similar result is insured. This 
device is a simple affair, and should suggest to many 
founders a remedy for difficulty often experienced in 
pulling back bars driven into the breast, tuyeres or 
slag-holes of a cupola. 

After a bar has been removed from the notch, the 
metal generally flows out with a fair speed, but should 
lumps of dross or fuel impede its passage, a smaller 
bar than the one used to tap it is generally inserted in^ 
the notch-hole, and by working it up and down the 
passage is eventually cleared so as to permit the flow 
desired. It is not infrequent that the metal rushes 
out with too great speed, often coming with an iinex- 
pected burst, so as to strike the ‘‘ keeper ’ ' with a 
spreading sheet of rushing metal if he is not continually 
on his guard. After a furnace has been tapped and 
the iron commences to flow well, a cover composed of 
fire brick held in an arch shape by a cast iron bracket 
casting is swung by means of an iron arm close iii) to 
the furnace front at the cooler V, Fig. i8, and let 
rest on the edge of the trough shown. Any 
between this cover and the furnace shell is closed by 
means of sand being thrown around this section. This 
cover prevents the metal and slag from blowing up 
against the shell of the furnace and burning it out. 

An arrangement which is generally used at every 
hand-tap to assist in lessening the force of the stream 
is a stopper, as seen in Fig. 22 . The end W, being 
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held at the mouth of the notch, can, if there is not too 
great a force, often almost stop the escape of metal. 
This stopper is made by rolling a i^-inch rod in a 
stream of slag as the furnace is being flushed out. 
Should the metal force itself out too fast at any time 
during a tap, the blast is slackened or stopped, until 
the metal has flowed off all it will of its own gravity, 
when the blast is again put on, and the increased 
pressure then drives out the metal and slag as above 
described. This end achieved, the blast is then com- 
pletely shut off and the notch stopped. 

The process of stopping the notch by hand is pro- 
ceeded with as rapidly as possible, in order to prevent 
loss of time in making iron. The first thing done is 
to throw a sheet-iron plate across the top of the iron 
trough; which, covered over with sand, protects the 
men from the heat of the trough, and permits them to 
come directly over their work. The notch at this 
stage greatly resembles a crater that has died down 
after vomiting its lava. Lumps of dross and fuel will 
be found sticking to its sides, which have been great- 
ly increased in area from the effects of the “blow.” 
A bar is used to loosen this debris^ and then an iron 
scoop pulls it out of the notch-hole. After this debris 
has been removed as well as the inflowing slag will 
permit, the bar is again used to push down into the 
crucible any lumps which may be sticking to the 
sides of the notch, and a bar of the same shape as Fig. 
2 1, only made of round iron, is now used to press down 
into the crucible the dross and slag which endeavor to 
rise to fill the notch-hole. This done, the bar is hasti- 
ly removed, and men standing with two shovelfuls of 
clay toss it into the notch-hole, the clay is then quickly 
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rammed down as far as it is possible with the rammer 
rod just described. After as much clay is pressed 
downward with these rammers as is found possible, 
then a round stick about 3 inches in diameter at the 
small end and 3 Yo, inches at the top, having a ring to 
prevent the sledging splitting the timber as seen at 
Fig. 20, is inserted into the notch and driven with two 
sledg-es down to the bottom, thus driving the dioss 
and clay back into the crucible, as far as possible, to 
make a solid filling of clay in the notch at its bot- 
tom. This method of packing having been performed 
half way up the notch, the packing stick is removed, 
the blast started, and the balance of the notch is then 
filled with clay packed with hand rammers. A stream 
of hot blast is now turned on the top of the notch and 
the clay grouting used to coat the iron trough, so that 
at the next tap there will be no dampness to start a 
‘‘ boil.” 

The above description is one plan of hand-stopping a 
furnace, but lately a machine has been designed to be 
worked by steam forcing out a stopper,* by which a 
furnace can be stopped at any part of a tap without 
shutting off the blast. 

Many furnaces are now using stopping machines. 

They prove valuable in many ways, especially in per- 
mitting a more steady blast, and which gives a greater 
outxont and more uniform grade of metal and greatly 
lessens the chances for scaffolding due to a more steady 
heat being maintained' in the furnace. It is said that 
all users of these stopping machines praise them very 
highly, and it now looks as if it would not be long 
before all furnaces would adopt them in their practice, 


Patented by S. W. Vaughn, Johnstown, Pa. 
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especially those using fine grades of ores, as any stop- 
page of blast is apt to cause a temporary chill and to 
retard good working of the furnace. 

Not all grades or kinds of clay are suitable for stop- 
ping notches. It must be of a quality to withstand 
fire to the best possible degree. Some use a good 
grade of fire clay and others grind up old crucibles to 
mix with the fire clay in an effort to improve its heat- 
resisting qualities. The clay is mixed to a consistency 
about like that found good for cupola stopping clay, 
and in some places is prepared in pans crushed by 
heavy rollers. 

The success of stopping a notch by hand being due 
to the fact of having the metal lower than the level of 
the notch, affords the furnace an 
advantage not permitted to the 
cupola. Conditions in the latter 
calling for a ‘‘bottom drop,” 
every heat makes it most desir- 
able that no metal should remain 
in the bottom of a cupola when a 
heat is finished. For this reason 
the bed of a cupola as seen at Y, Fig. 23, is generally 
made on a slant, and the tap-hole placed at its lowest 
level, as seen at R. With such an arrangement, when 
difficulty in tapping and stopping once commences, it 
often causes the cupola tender much harassing labor, 
and the founder loss in casting. Any one desiring 
further information on tapping out and stopping up 
cupolas is referred to “ American Foundry Practice,” 
page 331. 




CHAPTER XIIL 


MOULDING SAND, CASTING SAND, SAND- 
LESS PIG IRON AND ‘‘OPEN 
SAND** WORK. 

The many devices which are employed by furnace- 
men in controlling the distribution of 20 to 100 tons 
of molten metal, when tapped, display experience and 
knowledge which the foundry manager and moulder 
can often well utilize in founding. Every branch of 
handling molten metal has its own little tricks ** in 
practice, which have often taken years to perfect, and 
I propose now to illustrate some of those involved in 
controlling metal and making ‘‘open sand** moulds 
and casts at a blast furnace, as the information and 
ideas such study imparts, even though furnaces should 
abandon casting pigs in sand beds, as referred to on 
pages 1 13 to 1 1 6, will prove of value in many ways to 
general founding. 

A moulder, however well experienced, who has 
never seen a blast furnace, would be very liable to 
make bad work of things at the start, should he at- 
tempt, without any instruction, to direct the making 
and casting off of a floor of pigs. In preparing a 
moulding bed for making pigs, the floor is dug out 
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from 2 to 3 feet deep, and then filled up with a medi- 
um grade of bank sand, of a very open, sandy nature. 
The reasons for going down to such a depth to simply 
mold pigs that are not more than four inches deep, 
also for using such a coarse grade of sand having 
very little binding qualities about it, are found in the 
desirability of having conditions as favorable as pos- 
sible for permitting the escape of steam from any ex- 
cess of moisture or water, which the sand may contain, 
or for draining downward, and hence lessening the 
chances of a ‘‘boil. The moulder must bear in mind 
that when once a stream of iron is started, the furnace- 
man cannot plug up a “run-out” or dampen the 
ardor of a little ‘ ‘ kick, ’ ’ the same as when pouring a 
mould, and hence the precaution of not being depen- 
dent upon one’s judgment to get sand just the right 
“ temper, ” etc. Where sand is as open as is generally 
used for pig beds, and as deep in the floor as above 
described, water, after having been absorbed to a cer- 
tain point, will, to a large degree, filter through coarse 
sand towards the bottom of its depth, so that should an 
excess of water have been used, the chances are it will 
not cause the “ boil ” it would certainly do if the sand 
was of such a character as that generally used for green 
sand molding in a foundry. Another point which 
makes it desirable to use such open-grained sand is 
that of saving labor in mixing sands. About all the 
mixing that furnace sand generally gets is what the 
force of water from a two-inch nozzle gives it. I have 
seen such a vStream play steadily on one spot for two 
or three minutes and no attention paid to it. If 
moulding sand in a foundry received such abuse, the 
iron would naostly go to the roof the moment it struck 
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limit to abuse, and too much carelessness in wetting 
clown the floor of; a casting house can result in disas- 
trous *M.)oils. ” 

noulding pig beds is generally done by three men, 
who will mould up 
fifteen to twenty 
beds in about one 
hour. The nuain 
runner leading to 
the pigs Xos. r, 2, 

3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, 

I'ig. 2i), page 103, 
is e.alled the sow 
runner. ” There 
arc generally from 
24 to 2H i)igs to a 
sow. Ihieh sow is 
leveled, likewise 
tlie pigs connect- 
ed to it, l>ul eacli 
bed is, in com- 
mencing from the 
lower end, made 
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one or two inches higher as they approach the last 
bed, so as to conform closely to the incline of the 
main or ‘'iron runner,” as it is generally called, which 
has a fall of about eighteen inches in one hundred 
feet. A greater fall than this would generally cause 
the iron to flow with too great a rush, and should it 
get away from the furnace any faster than usual, the 
chances are it could not be controlled, and instead of 
its being distributed as desired throughout all the pig 
beds, the lower two or three beds would be overflowed, 
and a “ boil ” easily started by reason of a large area 
of floor space being all covered with a plate of fluid 
metal, permitting no escape of gas and steam from 
the sand cores between the pigs. The founder often 
receives pigs united together, and often much thicker 
in depth than usual. These are called “ jump cores,” 
and are formed by reason of the body of sand in 
the mold separating the pigs, being raised or pressed 
to one side by the action of too quick a flow, poor 
sand, or a little “boil.” It has been no uncommon 
occurrence for metal to come so fast down the iron 
runner that it could not be controlled, and by reason 
of covering over a large area, cause a whole tap to go 
under the drop, or, worse still, require dynamite to 
break it up sufficiently small to be charged into the 
furnace, along with the ore, or sold for scrap metal to 
be re-melted in air furnaces or big cupolas. 

The making of the iron runner is generally the work 
of the “ keeper.” Figs. 24, 25, 26 and 27 show differ- 
ent views of such runners, and Fig. 34, page 104, a 
perspective view of the whole. 

After a furnace has been tapped, the metal often 
comes slowly, to prevent it from chilling until its 
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Speed is sufficient to fill the runner as desirable, a little 
knoll, as at A, Fig. 24, is generally formed in the 
‘ ‘ iron runner, ’ ’ as shown. This causes a sufficient body 
of metal to collect and keep itself fluid until the 
flow is increased enough to overflow the knoll, by 
which time the chances are the flow will have in- 
creased to such a degree as to send a fair stream 
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down the iron runner. The iron in first flowing down 
the runner carries more or less slush of iron and dirt 
in the front of its stream. This will often pile ui^ so 
as to require to be broken by means of a wooden pole 
in the hands of a man, as seen in Fig. 34. As soon as 
the metal has reached and filled the lower bed, a cut- 
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ter,” as shown at Fig. 30, and in the hands of the 
man at the left in Fig. 34, is then quickly placed 
with pressure so as to be bedded into the main run- 
ner, as seen at B, Fig. 24. A few moments before this 
is done a man with a ravel, as seen at Fig. 34, pulls 
away the mound of sand, closing the connection from 
the '' iron runner ” to the sow,” as seen at C and D, 
Fig. 24, also at E, Fig. 29, to make an opening, as 
seen at F, Fig. 24. The top level of the pig beds 
should be below the level of the bottom of the main 
runner in order that all the metal may be drained from 
the main runner; and, again, the pig beds should 
not be too far below the level of the bottom of the 
main runner, as this would cause the metal to rush 
from the main runner to the sow with a force very 
liable to cut up the sand where the metal would strike 
the bottom ■ level, or wash away the cores between the 
pigs. The distance sought for is about that shown in 
the cuts. Figs. 28 and 29. If the moulder would con- 
sider trying to make a mould with what is generally 
termed a medium grade of bank sand, having the life 
pretty well burned out of it, he would then be in a posi- 
tion to understand how easily a rush of metal could cut 
up a pig bed of moulds, and the necessity for having 
certain conditions prevail, even if it is only ‘ ^ pigs ’ ’ 
that are being moulded and cast. As the metal 
flows down the runner, much of the sand floats with 
the iron ; but as pigs are not finished, or condemned, if 
they are a little rough on their surface from dross 
or sand, there are no serious objections as long as 
it is not sufficient to impede its passage to the pigs. 
At H, Fig. 29, is seen the ‘‘ravel” as it is placed 
in the sand ready to make an opening to admit 
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the molten metal from the main runner to the sow. 

At Fig. 3 1 are shown what are called ‘ ^ runner sta- 
ples, ’’ which are used to support the cutters, ” as seen 
at Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, Figs. 24 and 28, also in the 
perspective view of the main runner seen in Fig. 34. 
As each pig bed fills up, the cutters stop the flow of 
metal, permitting it to flow into the adjoining bed as 
above described. When half of the beds are about 
poured off, slag then commences to come out with the 
iron at the notch -hole. To prevent the slag from pass- 
ing down the runner to the pig beds, a skimmer 
plate, ’ ’ seen at I, Fig. 24, is knocked down to about the 
depth shown and then some sand is thrown against it 
on the side at K. By ramming this sand, the opening 
below the lower edge of the skimmer plate I and the 
bottom of the runner can be decreased at will, so that 
only iron may pass beyond the skimmer plate and its 
flow may be regulated. The slag is let run out at the 
“ slag runner” shown at the dotted lines K, Fig. 24. 
The slag running out of the tap-hole at every cast is 
considerable; often for every ten tons of iron there 
may be two tons of slag. 

After the pigs are cast they must be broken. This 
constitutes the most laborious work about a furnace. 
Before starting to break the pigs, which is not done 
until they have solidified sufficiently to not bleed,” 
sand to a depth of about % inch is thrown over their 
surface. Two or three men wearing wooden soles 
about 1 % inches thick attached to their shoes, now 
start at the first poured bed with pointed ij^-inch 
bars about six feet long. By inserting the point of 
the bar between the pigs at the end furthest from 
the ' ‘ sow, ’ ’ they are readily broken loose from the 
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SOW. After the pigs are all separated, the sow is then 
broken by taking the ends of the pigs of the next 
row as a rest to pry the sow up; if not broken by 
being lifted, a sledge is then used. When two to 
three men will separate about five hundred pigs- and 
break about eighteen sows in several pieces in about a 
half-hour’s time and not seem in any hurry, it is safe 
to conclude that the work is done by a very commend- 
able system. 

After the pigs and sows are broken a^ above de- 
scribed, a stream of water is turned on to cool them off 
so that they can be handled and removed from the cast- 
ing house in time to permit the bed being re-moulded 
for its next turn in casting. This, in a furnace of the 
size as seen on page 49, making five taps every 24 
hours, leaves but about three hours for the ‘ ‘ iron car- 
riers ’ ’ to break up and load on buggies, for removal 
from casting house, about 40 tons of pig metal. To 
permit a buggy being brought close to the iron to be 
loaded, a wooden track fastened together in sections of 
about 10 feet is laid down on the casting floor to any 
length or turn desired. There are always two floors to 
a casting house, so as to permit one being molded and 
got ready for a cast while the other is being relieved of 
its pig metal and wet down ready for molding. A cast- 
ing house, as it generally appears about one-half hour 
before casting time, is seen in Fig. 34. The keeper 
seen standing by the notch of the furnace has 
his runner made with the runner staples and cutters 
in position. The man on the right, at the lower end 
of the runner, is shown just finishing the ramming 
of the last bed of pigs. To afford an idea of cast- 
ing, the first man on the left of the main, runner is 
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shown Standing ready to drive the cutter into the 
runner to stop the metal from flowing to the first bed. 
The second man seen on the left stands ready to ravel 
out the branch runner to the pig bed. The third man 
having a pole in his hand is supposed to be breaking 
up the crust of slush formed in the front of the metal 
as it first comes down the main runner. These last 
three men are simply placed in position shown to illus- 
trate their work, as if metal had been actually lunning 
down the runner as above described. To those never 
having seen a casting house, Fig. 34 should give a 
general idea of the methods employed for moulding 
and casting pig metal. 

Moulders are often employed at a furnace to make 
moulds, open and closed, to be poured with metal as it 
comes down the runner. How to regulate the flow 
so as to stop it as soon as the mould is filled is a trick 
often worth knowing for application even in a foun- 
dry. At Fig. 26 is seen a section, through A B of Pig. 
27. The moulds shown are supposed to be ‘‘ open 
sand ’ ’ plates, which should be as uniform in thick- 
ness as possible. By the plan shown, if the metal is 
as ‘ ‘ hot ” as is generally obtained, the plates can be 
made not to vary over ^ inch in thickness, which is 
as close as a founder can generally run them where he 
has metal in a ladle supposed to be under perfect con- 
trol. To explain this principle, attention is first 
called to Fig. 25, which is a section of the main run- 
ner. At the dotted lines N and M is seen the depth 
to which the branch runners connecting the sow j i . 1 
main runner are generally made and which are s ,*;.- 
posed to drain all the metal from the main runner U; . • 
‘‘ cut off " by the cutters B, as seen in Figs. 24 
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28. By making a comparison in the depth of the open- 
ing P with M and N, Fig. 25, it will be seen that the 
opening at P could not deliver any metal unless the iron 
was raised in the runner to its level, and the chances 
are, in the general working, that the iron in the main 
runner might never reach the bottom of the opening* 
at P. But to compel it to do so, a stopper composed 
of slag, chilled on the end of a one-inch iron rod, as 
seen at S, Figs. 25 and 27, is placed in the main run- 
ner to impede the flow of the metal. This action raises 
the height of the' metal in the runner so as to make it 
flow out at P, and the moment the stopper S is lifted, 
the metal is lowered below the level of this outlet, 
and hence instantly ceases to flow into any mould 
which may be run by such a plan. This last method 
governs well the actions of the main runner in filling* 
moulds; but there is still another point to guard 
against where two or more castings are poured from 
stich a branch runner, and this is the tendency of one 
mould to fill before another, and hence produce castings 
thicker or thinner than might be desired. To regu- 
late this point, a portion of the edge of the mould is 
cut away to the thickness desired, as seen at B in the 
plan view, Fig. 27, and also in the section A- B, Fig. 
26. vSuch moulds being generally raised above the 
level of the floor, it can be readily conceived that any 
overflow at the points B will be received at a lower 
level than that of the castings, hence the difficulty, witli 
good metal, of obtaining such castings thicker than they 
might be desired. It may be well to state that out- 
lets, such as at P, should be made well up towards the 
upper end of the main runner, so that when the stop- 
per S is lifted the metal will have a good chance to 
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run down the runner and fill the pig beds through 
lower outlets, as at N and M. The dotted lines O O, 
in Figs. 24 and 25, are supposed to be level, and the 
angle of the main runner shows the incline from this 
level line. 

A plan of the pattern is seen at T, Fig. 33. The recess 
at A is to assist the pigs being broken in two pieces 
when cold, and the formation as seen at B where the 
pig and sow join to make their separation at this point 
easy when breaking the iron after a cast. The same 
number of patterns are used as there are pigs to be 
moulded in a bed. A good method of forming these 
patterns is by a combination of sheet steel and wood. 
The steel which forms the outside, as shown by the 
heavy black line at P, is about inch thick, and formed 
to shape over an iron block before the wood is secured, 
as shown at V V and at S, the latter being a i -inch 
piece of hard wood, secured by wood screws passing 
through the steel at the upper edge of every 4 inches 
into the wood board. To secure the pattern at its end, 
a J4^-inch rod passes clear through each end and is riv- 
eted. This method makes a very light pattern, and 
one which will last for years, and discounts a dozen 
times over the old plan of making all-wooden patterns, 
which are still used by some. The principle involved 
in the construction of these patterns is one the founder 
and patternmaker might often well utilize. The sow 
pattern is made of a continuous stick of timber, having 
one side at T faced with a sheet of ^^-inch steel, so as 
to prevent warping of the pattern. There is also a piece 
of iron ^ x 2 inches set in and screwed down on the 
top surface of the sow pattern, as seen at K, for the 
purpose of leveling; as constant friction of a level on 
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the surface of wood would cause it to splinter and be 
uneven for leveling purposes. 

In using these patterns and bedding them in the 
floor, there is no heavy sledge hammer used to settle 
them, as a moulder generally does with his patterns. 
In fact, no sledge or hammer is used on them, the only 
thing leveled is the sow; if one end is high, the pat- 
tern may be lifted and sand scraped away from under 
it, or the low end may be raised and sand tucked under 
it by means of the handle end of the shovel or a push of 
the foot. The sow having been leveled, the pig patterns 
are then laid down on the floor, which has previously 
been leveled off with a shovel as near as the eye can 
judge, and which is generally done truer than many 
of our moulders are capable of doing. When the pat- 
terns are all in place, sand “ riddled through the 
shovel ’ ’ fills up the space between them, and a man 
with a rammer 1 2 inches long, as seen at the right, in 
Figs. 32 and 34, rams the sand between the patterns. 
After going over with this rammer once, sand is then 
shoveled over the bed, and a flat scraper 18 inches long 
scrapes the sand off level with the top surface of the 
patterns, which is all the packing or sleeking the sur- 
face or joint of the bed receives. Sand having been 
pushed with the back of the scraper to raise a mound 
of sand between the pig beds to prevent metal flowing 
over, the sow pattern is now drawn out by means of 
the lifting iron seen at D, Fig. 33. The sow having 
been removed, the pig patterns are then drawn out by 
first raising one end with the hand in the recess at the 
end R until they can be lifted by the center, when 
they are tossed on to the next bed ready to be set up 
for another filling of sand. Some moulders might feel 
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like asking, ‘‘Was there no swab used?” No, the 
wetting the joint receives is as if by chance the fellow 
on the other side of the house wetting down the floor 
should, in turning around carelessly, throw a stream 
of water over the joint. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that because pigs can be made with 
such apparent carelessness, rapidity and little labor, 
the moulder should do the same in making “ open 
sand” work in a foundry; but nevertheless the prin- 
ciples involved should be studied by those moulders 
who require a whole hour to make about a dozen cast 
“gaggers.” 

flodern moulding and casting of pig metal involve 
points which the founder can often utilize to advan- 
tage. The principle involved in using open grades of 
sand and having deep floors to afford a chance for ex- 
cessive moisture or water to pass downward, is one 
the founder having much ‘ ‘ open sand ’ ’ work to do 
can often well adopt. How frequently do we And 
moulders making “ open sand ” castings that “ kick ” 
and ‘ ‘ bubble ’ ’ in such a manner that, when the cast- 
ings come out, it is a question whether they came 
from a foundry or furnace “boil.” Drop close grades 
of moulding sand and adopt a sharp open sand, and 
use regular moulding sand only where the metal 
from the pouring basin strikes the flat surface of the 
mould, and the trouble as above described with “open 
sand” work in a foundry will decrease. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CHILLED OR SANDLESS PIG IRON AND 
ITS ADVANTAGES. 

Casting pig iron in sand moulds is objectionable in 

many ways. To overcome these objections there have, 
since 1896, been several different methods adopted for 
casting the metal in chills instead of sand moulds, aside 
from the practice of casting in chills placed in the floor 
of a casting house, which some follow, especially as 
used for making basic pig iron. The principle involved 
in the latest improvement lies in having iron moulds, 
the form of pigs arranged on a movable table, etc., so 
that the metal first running from the furnace into 
ladles can be poured into the pig moulds ; after which, 
by self-dumping devices, they may carry the pig 
iron into cars ready for shipment. This saves the 
arduous labor of breaking the hot pigs and sows in the 
casting house and then handling them by hand to 
remove the pigs from the casting floors, and, aside 
from this, produces pigs which do not require break- 
ing, and is also free of sand and scale, the advantages 
of which are stated on the next page. 

There are several machines on the market, among 
which are those patented by Mr. E. A. Ruling, Mr. R. 
W. Davies, and Mr. H. R. Geer. A large number of 
furnaces are now using these different machines, and 
it is probable that many more will do so in the future. 
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The first edition of this work recommended the adop- 
tion of these casting machines, and all that was said in 
their favor has been verified by practice^ 

The econoniy and advantage to be obtained by using 
chilled or sandless pig metal in foundries, steel works, 
etc., maybe stated as follows: First, being a harder 
iron by reason of its chill or density, which holds the 
carbon more in a combined form, as well as having 
pigs free of sand (silica), less time and fuel will be 
required to melt it. Second, the pig being sandless 
there will be less fluxing needed and less slag to take 
care of in large heats ; this will also give a cleaner iron 
to pour moulds, whether for small or large heats. 
Third, being a chilled iron or more dense it will give 
a softer re-melt than if the furnace iron had been cast 
in sand moulds. This is a discovery made by the 
author, the details of which are found on page 338. 
Fourth, by pouring furnace metal from ladles, better 
mixed metal will be obtained in a car or cast of pig iron 
than by casting pigs in sand moulds. The value of this 
will be better understood by reading Chapter XVIII. 

Some founders, understanding by experience the 
value of having the iron charged into cupolas as free 
of sand, scale, or dirt as possible, go to the labor of 
tumbling all their gates, etc. Could such founders 
also secure their pig iron free of sand, they could derive 
still greater benefit by having clean iron to re-melt and 
pour into their castings. What sandless pig the author 
has used proved much preferable to sand pigs in several 
ways. This experience is endorsed by others, as can be 
seen by the following extracts from a few letters which he 
obtained during 1899 by courtesy of Mr. Edgar S. Cook, 
president of the Warwick Iron Co. of Pottstown, Pa. 
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A Stove mantifacturer says: ‘‘ From the experience 
we have had we believe, thus far, that yon can be sure 
there is one f otindryman who does not fear the sandless 
pig'’' 

A prominent tool builder says: ‘‘We have tried the 
sandless iron and find it very nice. Yon may ship 
more on otir orders. ’ ’ 

The head of a large ship-bnilding concern says : “ I 
am pleased to say that yonr sandless pig is very satis- 
factory. I hope hereafter yon will always ship me sand- 
less pig, it saves a good bit of trouble in the cupola. ” 

A stove works says: “We have watched the results 
very carefully thus far, and find it most satisfactory. 
The only objection we have to the ‘ sandless iron ’ is 
that the pig's are too heavy and hard to break. Our 
cupola men can hardly handle them, as our facilities are 
such that the short, heavy pigs of the sandless iron cannot 
be broken, otherwise we are very much pleased with it. ’ ’ 

With reference to the complaint that sandless pigs 
are too large, this has been remedied in some of the 
machines so as to make the pigs of a convenient size 
for all cupolas over thirty inche's inside diameter. It 
is not to be understood that all chilled or sandless pig 
will show white fractures should they be broken ; this 
will largely depend upon the percentage of silicon and 
sulphur in the iron. Iron above 1.20 silicon and not 
over .04 in sulphur, with manganese below 1.25, will 
rarely show any chill, but, of course, be more dense or 
higher in combined carbon than if the same iron was 
cast in sand moulds. Cuts of sand and chilled cast 
pig are shown in Figs. 35 and 36. These cuts were 
originally presented by Mr. Alfred Ladd Colby in the 
Iron Trade Revieiv^ June 13, 1901, 




FIG. 36. — MACHINE CAST PIG IRON. 

in case of accidents to the machine. For this and 
other reasons the author has thought it well to retain, in 
this revision, the information in the preceding chapter, 
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As far as saving of labor and other expenses is con- 
cerned, the casting machines do not prove as advan- 
tageous as some other 
improvements in mak- 
ing pig iron ; however, 
they dispense with the 
hardest labor and give 
a product that, in 
many cases, is much 
more desirable than 
sand pig. For this 
reason their use will 
continue to increase, 
but probably will not 
do away with sand 

. ^ FIG. 35. — SAND CAST PIG. 

pigs entirely ; at least, 

most of the furnaces not using floor chills will be required 
to keep sand beds in order to take care of their metal 



CHAPTER XV. 

UTILITY OF DIRECT METAL FOR 
FOUNDING. 

In the first days of founding, castings were made 
from metal taken directly from the furnace making 
the iron. The difficulty and uncertainty of obtaining 
the grade of iron desired and the fluidity necessary to 
insure good work, as well as the advantage of having 
metal at the time best suited to the founder’s needs, 
gave rise to the origination of the cupola to re-melt 
iron. Had the furnace advanced anywhere near the 
degree in assuring a uniformity of ‘‘grade” that it 
has in increasing its output many more castings would 
now be made direct from furnace iron. • While some 
may question the ability of the furnace to ever achieve 
any better results in always obtaining a uniformity of 
product, competition may strongly influence an effort 
for improvement in this direction. Aside from the ‘ 
above evil is that of the trouble caused by the “ kish ” 
found with some metals that throw out graphite exces- 
sively. Often after a furnace “ cast” of Foundry or 
Bessemer the floor of the house will be covered with 
‘ ‘ kish, ’ ’ which resembles in appearance flakes of silver 
lead or plumbago, and are like the flakes of carbon 
so often found between grains of pig metal and cast- 
ings. It can be removed from fractures by means of 
a stiff brush or rubbing. 
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The evils to be expected from metal possessing much 
^'kish” are mainly in “cold shuts,” spongy, porous 
spots in castings, or the separation of the grains of 
the metal at places where “ kish ” is confined. One 
might as well try to make a union of oil and water as 
of kish and cast iron] Were it possible to collect or 
skim off all the ‘ ‘ kish ’ ’ created on top of direct metal, 
little damage might be expected ; but this is not prac- 
tical, as the ‘ ^ kish ’ ' keeps rising to the surface as long 
as the metal is in a fairly fluid condition. Appliances 
have been invented with a view to collect the “ kish ’ ’ 
in pouring runners, etc. , before the metal would enter 
the moulds, but these have proven of little value. It 
may be said that metal possessing much “kish” is 
unfit for pouring castings. 

Direct metal free of “kish’^ can make very good 
castings, and for some classes of work might often 
prove more desirable than cupola iron, as less sulphur 
can be obtained in direct metal than with iron re- 
melted. Iron cannot be re-melted in the cupola, 
with coke or coal, without increasing its sulphur 
from .02 to .06 points. The re-melting of pig metal 
entirely destroys the ‘ ‘ kish ’ ’ that appears in direct 
metal. 

The life and fluidity of direct metal, compared 
to cupola iron, are qualities some will question. If 
a furnace is working properly, its product will compare 
very favorably, as regards these qualities, with cupola 
iron. The author has seen hotter iron from a furnace 
than is generally obtained from cupolas that hold its 
life or fluidity exceptionally long. In fact, the author 
is of the opinion that direct metal can have such an 
initial heat imparted to it as to create a much greater 
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life to the fluidity of the metal than can be obtained in 
re-melted iron. 

To utilize direct metal, some have thought it would 
be a good plan, in order to overcome the difficulty 
from ‘ ‘ kish ’ ’ and obtain a more uniform product, to 
first pour the metal coming from two or more furnaces 
into a large receiver or reservoir so arranged as to 
closely confine from 50 to 100 tons of iron, one idea 
being that if the metal should have ‘ ‘ kish ’ ’ in one fur- 
nace, another would be free of it to mix with it, and 
hence an average could be obtained which would be 
sufficiently free from ‘‘kish” to obviate any defects 
in the casting. The information which the writer has 
obtained as to the success of this plan is not very 
favorable. The difficulty found consisted in the metal 
losing too much fluidity and life by the extra handling 
and detention of the metal in the fluid state. Where 
work is very massive, not requiring good ‘ ‘ hot iron, ’ ’ 
this reservoir method may be of much value ; but the 
difference which exists in the cost of direct metal and 
cupola iron does not warrant any very great chances 
being taken in losing castings on account of the fluidity 
and uniformity of a “grade” not being as desired. 
However, for castings like ingot moulds and pipes, 

‘ ‘ direct metal ’ ’ in days of close margins may com- 
mand attention in some cases. 

It is no uncommon thing for us in our foundry to 
make small castings with direct metal carried by three 
men in a “ bull ladle,” taken from a furnace close by 
us. The plan which we adopt to obtain such small 
bodies of metal is simply to catch the metal with a 
‘ ‘ hand ladle ’ ' by dipping the iron out of the main 
runner as it flows to the pigs and pouring it into a 
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‘ ^ bull ladle. ' ' We have made very good castings by 
this plan. We have also taken direct metal ” in crane 
ladles by having a car run on a track sunk sufficiently 
below the main runner to receive the metal from a 
branch runner extending beyond the casting house. 
With iron containing silicon under i.oo, manganese up 
to I.oo, the higher the better, and sulphur above .03, it is 
rare that any kish is seen, and when such direct metal can 
be obtained very good castings can be produced. Of 
course, with a low silicon and high sulphur iron it is 
not to be expected that any work less than half an 
inch thick, requiring any fine finishing in the machine 
.shop, can be satisfactorily obtained, but for bodies 
over the above thickness very little trouble should be 
experienced, as long as the metal docs not get over one 
per cent, in silicon and keeps up in manganese andsul- 
phur. As seen by study of Chapter XVII., it is the 
changeal)le percentages of silicon and sulphur which, as 
a rule, alter the grade in the product of a furnace when 
running on one kind of ore, flux, and fuel. Late 
iinprcn*einents and a better understanding of furnace 
work is doing much to lessen irregularity in the per- 
centages of silicon and sulphur. In fact, some 
furnaccinen liave so mastered the art of making iron 
that they can run weeks at a time without varying 30 
per cent, in silicon or three ])oints in sulphur, when 
making in)n having less than 1.25 silicon. It is with 
silicon al)ove 1,50 ])er cent, also in very hot weather, 
as shown by Chapter XVII. -that the greatest diffi- 
culty is experienced, at ])rc.sent, in regularly obtaining 
a uiiifonn grade of pig metal. 



CHAPTER XVL 


BANKING FURNACES AND CUPOLAS. 

The principle involved in ‘•banking:’' is simply to 
do everything possible to prevent air finding access 
through the body of a furnace to the fuel, so as to 
stop rapid combustion and sustain the fire only in a 
dormant state until it is found desirable to again 

blow in ’ ’ the furnace. This is similar in principle 
to the practice of smothering a fire in a stove over 
night so that next morning little labor or fuel would 
be required to start a good fire and provide a quick 
breakfast. The old plan of “banking” a furnace in- 
volves considerable labor and expense. One system 
followed is to encircle the furnace with a curbing of 
plates bolted together, or planks stood on end, pro- 
jecting 2 or 3 feet above the tuyeres, the planks be- 
ing held together by means of hemp or wire ropes, 
the space between the furnace and the curbing being 
about 2 feet, which is filled up with a close grade of 
sand. Before encircling the furnace with this curb- 
ing, the slag pipe and the tuyeres are all taken out 
and all their pipe connections removed. (The pipe 
connections to the coolers are not disturbed, as water 
is left on them during the time of “banking. ”) After 
this the tuyere holes in the brickwork, etc. , are filled 
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with clay. This system makes it almost impossible 
for any air to find access to fuel in the hearth, where 
so many openings for tuyeres, etc. , would leave crev- 
ices for air to enter. The stack portion being practi- 
cally a solid body enclosed by a tight shell of iron, no 
attention is given to it ; so also with the bell and hop- 
per at the top of the furnace, as some ventilation is 
desirable at the top to allow any excess of gas to free- 
ly escape. For this purpose, the ‘‘bleeder’’ pipe valve 
can be forced open, as in no case is the “down comer” 
valve opened. From this “bleeder” the state of the 
fire in the furnace can also be fairly judged. Nearly 
all furnacemen differ somewhat in their methods of 
“banking.” At the present day many have aban- 
doned the practice of encircling a furnace with a 
curbing above described, and after removal of the 
tuyeres and pipes they simply pack all holes and crev- 
ices with clay rammed tightly in place, and then oc- 
casionally wash the outside of the lining or brick- 
work, which is exposed to the air, with a thick coat 
of clay wash, thus closing up all crevices or pores 
which might admit air to the fuel. This plan, while 
costing much less than the curbing system, has been 
found sufficiently effective to answer all purposes. In 
preparing the furnace for being “banked,” it is essen- 
tial to free it as much as possible from its regular 
charges, and any liquid metal which may be in the 
hearth below the tapping hole. 

To liberate the liquid metal all that is possible from 
the bed of the furnace, a hole is sometimes made 
from one to two feet below the level of the top of the 
regular tapping hole, which permits the metal to run 
out into an excavation in the ground in the form 
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of a long runner, so that what flows out below the 
level of the tap-hole can be broken tip. This plan is 
one adopted for “blowing-out” as well as “ banking.” 
As will be seen by Fig. 19, page 93, there are 
often very large bodies of metal below the tap hole. 
Even by the plan just described these are rarely ever 
all drained from a furnace, always leaving some to 
solidify that will have to be brought back to a liquid 
state when the furnace is blown in,” requiring as a 
general thing but a few days. 

The first move in preparing to “bank” a furnace is 
to discontinue its charges of ore and lime in the regu- 
lar way and to admit chiefly fuel, in order to keep the 
furnace filled, occasionally dumping a little ore and 
lime to divide the fuel and to destroy the union of a 
solid combustible body of fuel and thereby . assist in 
smothering combustion. As soon as it is found that 
the last regular charge of ore, lime and coke has 
passed the level of the tuyeres, the furnace is tapped 
and an extra pressure of blast applied so as to force 
out all metal possible. This done, the blast is shut 
off and the ‘ ‘ banking ’ ’ operation commenced. When 
this is completed the furnace is filled up with fuel, etc. , 
as above described, and in some cases the surface of the 
last charge is covered over with fine ore or loam sand 
to assist in shutting off draft, in which state the fur- 
nace is left standing. As a general thing, wherever 
sand can be used for banking, it is preferable to clay, 
as the latter is apt to -crack in drying and leave crevices 
whereby air can find access to the fire to excite com- 
bustion. 

In some cases the fire may lie dormant in a good 
condition for six months or more without any renewal 
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of fuel, but this is seldom done. If, after three or six 
months of banking, it is found that conditions of trade, 
etc., will not demand '‘blowing in,” as anticipated 
when first banking the furnace, the fires will often be 
allowed to die out, in order to make preparations for 
‘ ‘ shoveling out, ” so as to discover if a furnace re- 
quires re-lining in parts or as a whole. 

A good illustration of the extent to which banking a 
furnace may be carried is that conducted under the 
able management of Mr. C. I. Rader, during the years 
1893-95, the Paxton Furnace, Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Furnace No. i at this place was banked ‘August, 1893, 
and not opened until June, 1895, a period of one year 
and ten months, at which time the furnace was found 
in a condition to be successfully “ blown in. ” Mr. 
Rader says a light ore burden and half coke and an- 
thracite were used in banking down the furnace, and 
the top covered with a layer of fine ore. This is the 
longest period of successful “banking” of which the 
author has any record. 

When “ blowing in ” a “ banked furnace,” the first 
operation is to clean out the tuyere holes, etc. , of their 
clay and sand packing, after which the refuse and dead 
ash in the furnace are pulled and shoveled out through 
the tuyere openings and slag holes, so far as possible. 
This done, the tuyeres are replaced and their water and 
blast connections completed. A heavy bed of fuel is 
now charged, after which charges of ore, lime and fuel 
are delivered into the furnace. The burden of ore 
and lime is gradually increased in weight in the first 
charges until several are delivered, when the regular 
burden is then charged on. The blast being on, the 
furnace is again in condition to make iron. For the 
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first two “ casts or day’s run a furnace is liable to 
work cold, which results in giving a low-grade metal 
or iron high in sulphur and low in silicon. As a gen- 
eral thing, furnaces are compelled to use cold blast 
when ‘ ‘ blowing in, ’ ’ for the reason that there is no 
*gas to make the hot blast ovens operative until after a 
furnace becomes sufficiently heated to have gas pass 
down the ‘‘down-comer” to the ovens. A few plants, 
like that of the Carnegie Steel Co., having several 
furnaces connected or in close vicinity, can bring hot 
blast from other furnaces until the “blown in” furnace 
gets under way. Where cold blast has to be used at 
the start, it takes much longer to get a high-grade 
iron than where hot blast can be obtained. With hot 
blast they may often, at the very first ‘ ‘ cast, ’ ’ secure 
high grade iron, whereas with cold blast it may take 
a dozen “casts” or more to do so, and in either case, 
the largest output is not generally obtained until a 
furnace has been in blast from one to three months. 

Those founders inexperienced in furnace work 
can well imagine from the description here cited that 
although “banking” is a compromise to “blowing 
out, ’ ’ which means a complete shut-down, the furnace 
manager is desirous of avoiding such manipulations so 
far as possible, as the expense is by no means light, 
and many sacrifices will generally be made in having 
capital lying idle in piles of pig iron in order to run a 
furnace steadily, rather than “ banking ” to await in- 
crease of orders or a demand for their product. If 
furnacemen have any assurance that they will not 
“ blow in ” after three months’ “ banking,” they will 
generally “blow out,” as the accumulation of ash and 
dirt from a furnace banked to exceed three months 
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is such as to be very apt to make it difficult to get 
a furnace working well for a week or more after it is 
“ blown in. ” 

Banking is generally done in cases where a shut- 
down is thought to be only temporary. If a furnace 
“ blows out,” which means a clear shut-down, nearly 
the same amount of fuel and lime is often charged to 
follow the stock down as if the furnace was being 
“banked.” This is done so as to burden the blast 
and keep the heat or flame of the furnace from escaping 
and thus better reduce the stock of ore to metal and 
also cause less heat to affect the upper lining as well 
as the bell and hopper from melting, and makes a 
cleaner furnace when “ shoveled out. ” There are a 
few that will ‘ ‘ blow out ' ’ a furnace without covering 
the last charge of ore well with fuel and lime, but 
this plan is not considered good and safe furnace 
practice. 

In “blowing out” a furnace, the fuel used to follow 
the stock down can be largely saved, for as soon as the 
last tap of iron is made, and the blast shut off, the 
tuyeres P, Fig. lo, page 49, can be all pulled out and 
the incandescent fuel raked out on to the ground floor, 
where with a hose, water will soon dampen the fire in 
the fuel, which will be found to be but little burned, 
so that it can be used over again. After the fuel is 
all pulled out level with the tuyere, water can then be 
thrown by a hose to dampen the fire in the hearth, so 
that in six to ten hours after the blast is stopped all 
fire can be extinguished. 

Where banking a cupola might* be thought of, as re- 
ferred to at the close of this paper, it is generally well 
to have a charge of fuel follow the last charge of iron, 
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as this would better assist closing off all draft than 
were the last charge all iron, as a fine dust fuel, ore, 
etc. , could be used on the surface to close up all cavi- 
ties without calling for enough to cause injury, as 
would be the case with fine stock used to close up the 
cavities between pieces of iron, instead of fuel. 

The principle involved in ‘‘banking” a furnace is 
one that has to a slight degree been practiced by some 
founders, as is seen in “American Foundry Practice,” 
page 301. The author is so sanguine that the prin- 
ciples involved in banking are practical for application 
in cupola work, that he lately remodeled one of his 
cupolas with a view of experimenting to find 
out how many heats he could run without drop- 
ping the bottom. At this writing conditions in our 
shop work have not permitted giving it a trial, the 
reason for which lies in the fact that the cupola which 
was prepared for this experiment was not large enough 
to run the heats demanded. The plans followed in re- 
modeling this cupola consist simply in making all 
tuyere connections air-tight, raising the spout so as to 
permit of from Two to four inches of a heavier sand 
bottom, also in providing a double slide arrangement 
facing the tuyere openings which, when both were 
closed, left a space between them to be filled with 
loose sand that could be readily removed by a little 
slide pocket in the bottom of the sand space. These 
two factors, combined with an arrangement to posi- 
tively shut off the admission of any air where the 
main blast-pipe is connected with the wind-box, com- 
pleted the arrangements. With this device it is the 
intention, after the first heat has been run off, if not 
a large one, to thoroughly melt down any iron that 
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may be in the cupola, after which the breast will be 
opened and all dead ash and refuse lying in the 
“bed” will be raked out. After all dead material has 
been thus cleaned out, the breast will be firmly sealed 
up with tightly rammed sand, and all tuyere connec- 
tions, etc. , closed as above described. A little extra fuel 
being now put in and the top charging door closely 
sealed, the cupola will be allowed to stand in this con- 
dition until time to charge for the next heat, when the 
“bed” will be “replenished,” the cupola re-charged, 
and, after the breast has been replaced, the heat pro- 
ceeded with as usual. How many times this opera- 
tion can be repeated without ‘ ‘ dropping the bottom ’ ' 
can only be told by practice. In endeavoring to follow 
such a practice the management of the cupola must be 
in intelligent hands, as it can be readily seen that to 
charge a cupola ignorantly or carelessly, as is often 
done, would result in leaving iron at a level with the 
tuyeres, or all on one side of the cupola, so that it 
could not be melted at the end of a heat. These ideas 
are not presented with the expectation that all found- 
ers are going to drop their present methods to adopt 
the plans outlined ; they are simply offered as sugges- 
tions to evolve ideas which may favor the inauguration 
of new practices that to-day might seem absurd and 
impracticable. 

John C. Knoeppel, of the Buffalo Forge Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., recently related to the author an experi- 
ence in banking a cupola, which may often prove of 
benefit. In brief it is as follows: The blast had just 
been started and the iron was not yet down, when an 
accident occurred to the machinery, stopping the 
blast. As the damage could not be repaired within 
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the lapse of many hours, Mr. Knoeppel simply closed 
all air openings tightly with clay and sand, and cov- 
ered the top of the stock at the charging door with 
fine dust coke. When the blast was started, about 
sixteen hours after the shut-down, the melting went 
on in good shape, as in the usual practice. This was 
done in a cupola of about 56 inches, inside diameter. 
One factor assisting to make Mr. Knoeppel ’s plan so 
successful was the fact of the iron not having started 
to melt when the break-down occurred. Mr. Knoep- 
pel’s experience, combined with that recited by the 
author in “American Foundry Practice, ” above noted, 
may suggest expedients which may often be profitably 
adopted. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


CONSTANT AND CHANGEABLE METAL- 
LOIDS IN MAKING IRON. 

If, in making: iron, all the metalloids remained fairly 
constant, not varying in their percentage one cast 
from another, we could obtain a uniform product and 
have no such thing as different grades of iron from like 
mixtures of ore, fuel, and flux. But this condition 
does not exist ; instead, we find that a furnace, at the 
present state of advancement, seldom makes two casts 
of iron exactly alike in analysis or grade from the 
same mixtures of like ores, fuels, and fluxes. The 
elements that vary the most and effect the greatest 
change in the grade or the carbons of iron are silicon 
and sulphur. A furnaceman can be most particular 
and have all conditions alike as far as lies in his power, 
but for all this he may have some casts which will 
differ widely in silicon and sulphur contents, espe- 
cially when making iron over 1.50 silicon and in all 
grades during very hot weather. It is true there will 
be changes in the total carbon, manganese, and phos- 
phorus, but these rarely cause radical changes in the 
grade of an iron coming from like mixtures. Some 
experiences on this latter point are related in Chapter 
XVIII., page 136. It is to be remembered that the 
author is not claiming that manganese and phosphorus 
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cannot effect a change in the grade of an iron. Varia- 
tions of either of these two elements can change the 
grade similar as variations in silicon or sulphur, hut we 
must look to the furnaceman in preparing his mixtures 
of ores, etc. , when making iron. If he desires an iron 
high, medium, or low in manganese or phosphorus, he 
can generally obtain it so evenly, in iron below 3.00 
per cent, silicon, as not to affect in a practical way the 
grade of the iron which he desires to obtain, as long 
as the furnace uses the same ores, fuel, and fluxes. 
On the other hand, the silicon and sulphur • may vary 
considerably at times. However, future advancement 
in obtaining more uniform temperatures and distri- 
bution of blast in a furnace, which is now being grad- 
ually secured by some, will bring about improvement 
in this line. Nevertheless, silicon and sulphur will 
always be the metalloids which will most largely 
change the grade of iron to a greater or less degree 
where the same ores, fluxes, and fuels are used. 

Changes in the total carbon. It is thought by some 
furnacemen that the higher the temperature, and the 
more slowly the ore passes down in its reduction to 
iron, to the hearth of a furnace, the greater total carbon 
will be found in like irons. However, the author has 
failed to find where there were changes in total carbon, 
by the use of the same ores, etc., sufficient to radically 
change the grade of iron. 

Ores from the same mines or locality are liable to 
differ in their composition sufficiently to occasionally 
change the percentage of manganese and phosphorus, 
to some extent, in the same brand of iron. Never- 
theless, such changes would generally call for an 
alteration of about half of one per cent, in manganese 
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or one-fiftli to one-third per cent, of phosphorus to 
change the grade, similar as the alteration of one- 
quarter of one per cent, in silicon would do. The 
author believes that furnacemen will agree that it 
would be very rare to have such a variation as above 
in manganese and phosphorus, in irons made from ore 
that comes from one mine or locality. As there is a 
liability, on rare occasions, of manganese and phos- 
phorus varying to an effective degree from similar 
ores, and then again a change in the total carbon to 
alter the grade of an iron, it may often pay those who 
are manufacturing castings, where such changes as 
above would seriously affect their iron, to always have 
an analysis of the total carbon, manganese, and phos- 
phorus in connection with the silicon and sulphur. 
There is one thing to be remembered and that is, that 
a furnaceman has far less difficulty in obtaining a 
uniform grade when making low silicon irons, or that 
under 1.50, than above this percentage; and also that 
there is much more difficulty in obtaining a uniform 
grade in very hot weather, due to humidity of the air, 
than when the thermometer is below 85 degrees F. 
More on this point is seen in Chapters X. and XLV., 
pages 78 and 306. Furnacemen are finding that if 
they are not called upon to increase temperatures of 
blast over 1,000 degrees F. (some find it best to keep 
between 850 to 900 degrees F.), and have a good uni- 
form distribution of the blast, they can secure a 
more uniform product than otherwise. Largely for 
these reasons furnacemen prefer to run on low silicon 
iron. 

One is most impressed with the uncertainty of fur- 
nace workings when in urgent need pf ten hundred 
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tons or more of any certain grade of iron over 1.50 in 
silicon from a furnace that is trying to make it, and no 
stock of iron in that special furnace yard to draw from. 
Anybody placed in this position might soon be 
forced to realize by reason of waiting for the ship- 
ments they desired, that furnacemen cannot, as yet, 
always perfectly control a furnace to obtain the grade 
they desire at every cast. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


SEGREGATION OF IRON AT FURNACE 
AND FOUNDRY. 

We often find a seg^regation of metalloids in pig^ iron, 

but rarely, if ever, in re-melted iron or castings. 
One peculiarity in this respect lies in the difference 
often found in the upper cast body or face of pig iron 
containing the highest sulphur, as shown by the fol- 
lowing four samples. Table i8: 


TABLE 1 8. — SEGREGATION OF SULPHUR IN PIG IRON. 

No. I. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 

Top .117 .115 .084 .055 

Bottom .083 .094 .070 .047 


The above analysis shows that direct metal, ” or 
iron coming from a blast furnace, tends to favor the 
escape of sulphur, but that owing to the top surface 
of the pig chilling so as to form a crust at an early 
stage of the solidification of the metal in the pig beds, 
the sulphur in rising to escape was caught and hence 
the higher sulphur found in the top body of the pig, 
as shown. 

Silicon also segregates in pig metal. Wherever pig 
iron shows soft gray spots, analysis will generally 
show these to be higher in silicon than the sur- 
rounding metal. Then again, it has been found that 
the first metal from a furnace is generally lower in 
silicon than that which flows afterward, in a manner 
often so uniform as to show that there is a gradual 
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increase of silicon in the metal from the bottom up- 
wards as it lies in a furnace before being" tapped. 

Variations in the working of a furnace make a rad- 
ical difference in diffusion of the metalloids silicon and 
sulphur, as can be seen by the following analyses, 
which the writer has also secured for this work through 
the courtesy of Mr. C. C. Jones, an able, experienced 
furnace manager, operating two furnaces at Sharps- 
ville, Pa. The pig beds are numbered in the following 
Table 19 according as they were cast. No. i being that 
farthest from the furnace, receiving the first iron and 
N o. 6 the last : 


TABLE 19. — ANALYSES OF PIG BEDS IN A CHANGEABLE FURNACE. 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Silicon 

.60 

.0S4 

.68 

.071 

.70 

.062 

I.OO 

.050 

1*25 

.042 

2.20 

.027 

Sulphur 



With the furnace normal the result was as follows : 


Silicon 

2.i8 

2.18 

2.22 

2.23 

I 2.25 ! 

2.25 

Sulphur 

.021 

.021 

.02) 

.019 

.019 

.019 


The above analyses of the normal working of a fur- 
nace present the best uniform distribution of silicon 
and sulphur which has come under the writer’s notice. 
As this is a question of no little importance to the 
founder, attention is called to Table No. 20, on next 
page, showing the analyses of eight (8) different '‘casts” 
giving the silicon contents from the bottom upward, 
subscribed by Mr. H. Rubricius in Clieiniken Zeitung 
and the Journal of the Iro 7 i and Steel Institute^ No. 2, 
1894. 

The exhibits treat only of silicon and sulphur. 
With regard to the segregation, etc., of phosphorus 
and manganese, the only experiments which the writer 
has observed are those by Mr. A. P. Bjerregaard, com- 
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merited upon in Iron Age^ November 30, 1895. He 
states his conclusions as follows: ‘‘There is often a 
slight variation in the amount of phosphorus and man- 
ganese in the different grades formed in the same 
‘cast, ’ but so far, no regular occurring progression 
variation has been observed. At best, the difference 
is only a few hundredths of one per cent. ’ ’ The author 
could present several more tables showing uneven dis- 
tribution of silicon, etc., but those shown are sufficient 
to illustrate the necessity for reform in the lines advo- 
cated by the author. 

When the founder considers that a difference of one- 

TABLE 20. — SILICON ANALYSES OF EIGHT CASTS. 


Test of pigr iron. 

ist bed. 

'd 

01 

-d 

. 

d 

0) 

'O 

d 

<u 

A 

i 

A 

A 

To 

6tb bed. 

-13 

(U 

A 

5 

r cast 


I 15 

L15 

I.19 

1.33 

1.40 

1.42 

2 cast 

1.3a 

1.44 

I 45 

1.60 

1.63 

1.72 

1.79 

3 cast 

1. 15 

1-34 

143 

1.57 

2 17 

2.18 

2 2D 

4 cast 

1.29 

1.50 

L 54 

1.66 

1.82 

1.84 

1. 88 

5 cast 

1.95 

2,og 

2.13 

245 

2.70 

2.72 

2.76 

6 cast 

1.81 

1.83 

1.84 

1.86 

1.89 

2.16 

2.20 

7 cast 

2.72 

2.74 

2.77 

2.79 

2.85 

2.88 

2.89 

8 cast 

2.46 

2.48 

2.50 

2.53 

2.54 

2.58 

2.60 


quarter of one per cent, in silicon and a few hundredths 
of one per cent, in sulphur will seriously alter the 
“grade” of his mixture so as to either make his “cast” 
too soft or too hard, and may often cause him great 
trouble or loss in the castings produced, he should at 
once perceive that the uneven distribution of silicon 
and sulphur which occurs more or less in every “cast” 
of a furnace is a quality seriously affecting his inter- 
ests. Especially is this so, when he is aware that the 
one analysis which may be given is simply an average 
of the whole, generally taken from the two ends and 
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middle of a ‘‘ cast/' and that a car of iron may come 
to him from a cast ” having one portion from one- 
half to one per cent, higher in silicon than another. 
This is fully verified by Mr. Rubricius’s table which 
shows that the two ends of a “ cast ” may vary one per 
cent, in silicon. Mr. Rubricius also states that not- 
withstanding the large number of experiments made, 
it was not possible to correlate the initial percentage of 
silicon and the rate of increase, as iron poor in silicon 
presents, in some cases, a large increase in silicon in 
the upper parts. This can only be due to the differ- 
ence in specific gravity between silicon and iron." 

The uneven distribution of silicon and sulphur in 
pig metal is largely due to conditions over which 
furnace managers have, as a rule, not perfect con- 
trol, while with castings the moulder or founder can, 
at will or through methods in casting, give rise to an 
ill diffusion of the carbons that could often be pre- 
vented were he only aware of the conditions which 
effect such results in castings. The moulder when 
turning out a casting having hard or soft spots often 
finds the word “ segregation " very convenient to 
disguise evil effects of hard ramming, wet sands, or 
ill-vented moulds. When a mould has been properly 
made and the iron well mixed and melted hot and 
poured as it should be, there is generally little to fear, in 
a practical way, from segregation in castings that can 
be charged to the iron, aside from what effects degrees 
in cooling or casting in a chill can have in causing 
different proportions of combined or graphitic carbon 
A rammer should never be allowed to hit a pattern, as 
this causes a hard spot on the mould which, in light 
castings, can change the character of the carbons or 
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the iron at that spot. And the same is to be said where 
the swab or ill '' tempered'’ sand causes one spot or 
portion of the mould to be different from another, or 
the venting- is inadequate for the free escape of gas or 
steam. Hard grades of iron are more liable to an ill 
/diffusion of the carbons than soft grades, especially so 
where the former is melted or poured dull. Light 
castings are also much more liable to an ill diffusion of 
the state of the carbon than heavy castings. The 
above statements also give additional reasons why test 
bars as small as one-half inch square, or any having 
square comers, are not the best standards for making 
comparison of mixtures, etc. 

By re-melting pig iron we effect a mixing process in 
which the chemical constituents of the castings will be 
uniform unless they are distorted by means of dull 
iron, hard ramming, wet sands, ill venting, or ‘ ‘ chills, ' ’ 
as above stated. The metalloids most liable to segre- 
gate are the carbons and silicon. Chiefly with the first 
named lie most of the phenomena which effect segrega- 
tion in castings, and which are defined simply by one 
part being higher in graphitic or combined carbon than 
another. Some have claimed the existence of ^ ‘ sulphur 
spots ’ ' in castings. With iron melted or poured dull 
these may exist, but with the reverse conditions the 
writer has reason to believe, from analyses which he 
has conducted, that sulphur will generally be found 
uniformly distributed throughout a casting that has 
not blown or from any cause been chilled. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MIXING CASTS OF PIG IRON AT FUR- 
NACE AND FOUNDRY. 

A difference of one per cent, in silicon which can 
exivSt between the ends of a cast of pig iron, as shown 
in the last chapter, should cause any thoughtful person 
to perceive the wisdom of thoroughly mixing a furnace 
cast or pile of iron before it is charged into a cupola. 
This is where the most uniform results in obtaining an 
even grade of iron are desired in any special line of 
castings. As an example, if an ill-mixed cast of pig 
averaging 2.00 cent, in silicon, with its extreme 
ends varying i.oo in silicon, was charged without being 
mixed, one part of the iron charged would contain but 
r.5o of silicon while the other portion would contain 
2.50 silicon. It is impossible to expect uniform results 
in castings from such an ill-mixed cast or pile of iron. 
vSome foundrymen, when first adopting chemistry in 
making mixtures of iron, have had just such experiences 
as the above, but, not knowing, it condemned the princi- 
ple of working by analysis, when, in truth, it was not 
chemistry that was at fault, but the evils of ill -mixing 
or ill-diffusion of the silicon in a cast or pile of iron 
and no attention having been paid to the question of 
mixing it thoroughly before it was charged into the 
cupola. The founder adopting chemistry must have 
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his practice based upon correct principles, or he cannot 
expect the results he desires in making mixtures of 
iron. An ill-mixed cast of pig iron can, generally, 
mislead any founder in determining the cause of fail- 
ure to obtain the grade of iron he felt so confident of 
securing. 

A thorough mixing of a cast of pig iron is not a diffi- 
cult task ; it requires but a recognition of its necessity, 
and means can be readily devised to accomplish the 
end. One plan, practicable of adoption by most 
furnaces, would be when loading cars for shipment to 
consumers to have every other buggy load, or pig if 
handled by men, placed at the opposite ends of the car. 
When the foundryman unloads the car he should follow 
the plan pursued in loading, which means to take a 
pig from each end of the car alternately and load onto 
buggies or in piles. By such a method a cast or car of 
iron should be pretty well mixed by the time it was 
charged into a cupola. 

Where a founder has yard room, a good plan is to 
load several cars of the iron closely alike in analysis, 
or for one mixture, on top of each other in a long pile, 
being careful to have each car load distributed evenly 
in height the whole length of the pile, and in taking 
the iron from the car take a pig from each end alter- 
nately as near as practicable. A pile of any certain 
grade or brand of this character can be made to hold 
'six or more cars of iron, and then when using the iron 
from the piles it is taken from the two ends as 
uniformly as practicable. A little study of this method 
will show that drillings taken from four to six pieces 
of pig, pulled from a fair division of the two ends 
would, when thoroughly mixed and analyzed, give an 
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analysis that would be a very close estimate of the 
silicon or other metalloids to be found in any such 
body of iron in that special grade, brand, or pile of iron. 

Very often the founder has not room to pile iron, or 
is compelled to use it direct from cars or small piles 
already in his yard. In such cases the different casts, 
or parts of such, could, after being mixed in loading it 
on buggies as described, be conveyed to the cupola 
stage and stacked in distinct piles according to varia- 
tions that exist in the percentages of silicon, etc. 
-When charging the iron that amount necessary to 
make a mixture would be taken from the different piles 
in an alternate manner; this would insure a good 
mixing of the grades as they lay in the cupola. For 
an example, if an average of 1.90 in silicon was desired 
in a mixture, and the only iron that could be obtained 
were casts or piles containing 1.60 and 2.20 silicon, 
with sulphur about uniform, then each pile would be 
piled separately on the cupola stage and a pig taken 
from each pile alternately when charging the cupola. 
This is a plan which works well, providing a trusty 
man is in control of the charging. If such is not in 
command, there are times when this practice leaves a 
chance for error. Such can be brought about by new 
men, or old ones, making errors in sorting or placing 
the iron on the staging or in charging it into the 
cupola. 

A plan which avoids risks, wherever two or more 
grades must be used to obtain the average desired, as 
described in the last paragraph, is to have different 
brands or grades go to the stage at the same time on 
independent buggies, and then instead of piling each 
grade separately as is done in the above plan, they are 
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mixed, pig about, in the same pile of ten hundred to a 
ton each, so that when charging time comes there are 
no distinct iron piles of high and low silicon to make a 
mixtnre of, which must be carefully guarded in order 
that no more of one than another, as desired, goes into 
the cupola ; but it allows any pile to be used, and if 
the men are careless and make blunders they can do 
no harm, as with the former plan. This latter method 
involves no more labor in piling the iron on a cupola 
stage than the former and is superior in giving a 
uniform mixture, if stage room will permit of such a 
practice. 

The gradual introduction of sandless pig, cast from 
ladles, is a step which will greatly help in giving the 
founder uniform casts of pig iron, as first catching the 
metal in large ladles before pouring the pig moulds 
cannot but act as a mixer and cause the one ladle or 
cast of pigs to be more uniform in their chemical com- 
position than is^ possible by casting them in sand 
moulds, after the old method. By this plan each 
ladle’s cast of pig could be analyzed. This would give 
positive assurance of obtaining certain ’ bodies of iron 
that would be uniform in analysis, without having to 
resort to mixing each cast of iron. These are all 
factors which strongly recommend the use of sandless 
pig iron. For methods of calculating percentages of 
silicon, sulphur, etc., as found in iron, to obtain aver- 
ages for making mixtures, see Chapter XXXVI. 

Another evil practice, aside from ill-mixing of sand 
cast pig iron, is the practice which some fumacemen 
making foundry iron have followed of only taking one 
analysis of one of the four to five casts a furnace may 
make during twenty-four hours, and letting the 
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analysis of that one cast stand for the chemical prop- 
erties of the four or five casts which the furnace has 
made that day. It is not to be understood that many 
furnaces follow this practice. However, such a prac- 
tice should not be tolerated by any furnace claiming- 
to grade iron by analysis, and is little better than 
trying to achieve desired results in re-melting by 
judging the grade of pig iron by its fracture or hard- 
ness. Every furnace cast should be analyzed and the 
metal of each cast kept separate when piled in the yard 
or shipped on cars, so that when the founder receives 
the iron he has not, in connection with an ill-mixed 
cast of iron, a chemical guess, but a true analysis to 
guide him aright in re-melting his pig iron. Give the 
founder a true analysis of a well sampled cast of pig 
iron, in connection with having it well mixed, or cast 
from one ladle, as in sandless pig, before the pig iron 
is charged into a cupola, and he will find that chem- 
istry is a guide that can be relied upon in assisting 
him to obtain the grades of iron he desires in his 
castings. 


CHAPTER XX. 


different kinds of pig iron used 
and definition of brand and 

GRADE. 

The brand of an iron refers to some characteristics 
peculiar to itself or distinct from what can be found in 
some other irons; as, for example, in the difference 
found between charcoal and coke iron, and often made 
by the use of different ores and fluxes, although the 
same fuel may be used. 

The grade of an iron refers to the different degrees 
of hardness, strength, or contraction and chill which 
may be obtained from any special brand of iron. In 
a general way high silicon or soft irons are called high 
grade irons, and low silicon or hard irons low grades. 
It has been claimed that the amount of silicon in pig 
iron, and which element chiefly regulates the grade, 
could be told by the contraction of test bars. This is 
impractical. The only sensible way to define the silicon 
or any other metalloid contents of any test bar or cast- 
ing is by chemical analysis. The contraction merely 
assists in defining the grade of iron and nothing more. 

Grading pig iron should mean sorting it into cars or 
piles, according to the degree of strength or hardness 
thought obtainable from it when re-melted to make 
castings. A few years back every furnace had its 
“ graders/* whose special business it was to separate 
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the casts of iron into different piles, according to the 
grade of the pig iron by fracture. The most open pigs 
went into piles as a No. i iron, the smaller grained as 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4 and upward, according as the grain 
decreased in size. The greatest care was exercised in 
thus grading iron, not only because it was believed that 
the size of the grain revealed the grade, but also 
because the ^ ‘ grader ’ ’ had a reputation to sustain in 
making his various piles of even grain, and the furnace- 
man was anxious to have every piece of the open 
grained iron collected by itself; for No. i iron brought 
him more money than a No. 2. With the advent of 
selling by chemical analysis all this was changed. 
The graders were replaced by the chemists, and the 
iron as it comes from a furnace cast is now thrown into 
one pile or car, and neither furnaceman nor progressive 
founder as a rule pays any attention to the color or the 
size of the grain of iron in the pig. The different 
brands are now generally piled, by progressive furnace- 
men, according to the percentage of silicon and sulphur 
the iron contains, as they now concede these to be the 
elements or metalloids that vary the grade of any iron 
made from like ores, fuel, and fluxes — a system 
which was advocated by the author in earlier writings-, 
and the first edition of this work. 

The different brands of pig iron are classed as foun- 
dry, charcoal, bessemer, gray forge, basic, silvery or 
ferro -silicon, mottled, and white iron. 

Foundry iron is made with coke or anthracite fuel. 
Its silicon generally ranges from i.oo to 4.00, sulphur 
.01 to .05, manganese from a trace to 1.50, phosphorus 
from .20 to 1.50, and is a class of iron used in the 
construction of chilled as well as unchilled castings. 
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Charcoal iron is made with charcoal fuel. Its silicon 
generally ranges from .50 to 2.00, although it is made 
with silicon as high as 5. 00 per cent. The sulphur ranges 
from a trace up to .08, manganese from a trace to 1.50, 
phosphorus .15 to .75. On the whole it can be made 
richer in iron and poorer in silicon, phosphorus, and 
sulphur than a coke or anthracite iron. It is chiefly 
used for the manufacture of such castings as guns and 
chilled work, and for which it can excel all other 
brands of iron when melted in an air furnace. 

Bessemer is made with coke and anthracite fuel. 
Its silicon ranges from .75 to 2.50, sulphur .01 to .05, 
manganese .20 to i.oo, with phosphorus under .10. If 
it exceeds .10 phosphorus, it is then called off-Besse- 
mer ” and may be used as a Foundry iron. This pig 
metal is chiefly used at steel works for making steel 
and in foundries for ingot moulds,’ and can often be 
well used in the place of foundry iron ” in general 
castings not requiring good or extra fluid metal to run 
them. 

Gray forge iron is a metal of gray fracture with little 
or no grain, ranging from .50 to 2.00 silicon and from 
.03 to .20 in sulphur and which is usually high, with 
low silicon. Its manganese and phosphorus can range 
as found in general iron. This brand of iron is chiefly 
used as mill iron in puddling furnaces producing 
wrought iron, and also for the manufacture of water 
pipes, etc. , often being mixed with higher silicon irons. 

Basic iron is of a similar character as gray forge, 
only its sulphur should not exceed .05, and is generally 
desired to be low in phosphorus, although it may range 
from .20 to 2.50. Its silicon is generally desired under 
1.00, and manganese may range from .30 to i.oo or 
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higher. This brand of iron is cast in chill molds or 
magnesia sand and is used chiefly in the open-hearth 
furnace to make steel. 

Silvery or ferro-silicon iron is sometimes made with 
all coke, and then again with coal and coke. The 
silicon ranges from 6.00 to 16.00. It is derived from 
high silicious ores and excessive fuel to give high 
temperatures in the furnace. 

Mottled and white iron is made with both coke> 
anthracite, and charcoal fuels. Its silicon ranges from 
.10 to 1. 00, sulphur from .05 to .30, manganese .10 to 
1.50 or over, phosphorus .03 to .50 and upward, and 
usually high in carbon. These irons are generally the 
off product of a furnace that has not been working 
well, and are used for hard or chilled castings, or at 
rolling mills to be mixed with gray forge irons. 



CHAPTER XXL 


GRADING PIG IRON BY ANALYSES. 

Previous to 1890 almost all pig iron was graded by 
fracture and piled according to the open character of 
the grain, the most open iron being used for the softest 
castings and the close, grained for the hard ones, as 
shown in the last chapter. Furnacemen and founders 
gradually came to learn, by means of following chem- 
ical analysis, that such was not reliable and could often 
be deceptive. This has been so thoroughly demon- 
strated that it is now (1901) rare to find a furnaceman 
paying any attention to the appearances of fracture, 
unless a customer asks him to, and instead being 
wholly guided by a knowledge of the chemical constit- 
uents of the iron. While this is now the current prac- 
tice of most all furnacemen and about 75 per cent, of 
foundrymen, we have the evil of disabusing the general 
sense of numbering the grades which certain analyses 
will give. For example, a No. i iron is generally 
supposed to be such as will give soft castings in those 
ranging from one inch in thickness down to stove plate. 
Nevertheless, we have today (1901) furnacemen desig- 
nating pig iron as No. i that would run white in stove 
plate and require castings to be a foot thick or more in 
order to be sufficiently soft to be drilled, etc. An iron 
to be No. I by analysis should contain at least from 
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2.75 to 3.00 per cent, of silicon and sulphur from .01 to 
. 04, with manganese below i . 00 and phosphorus ranging 
from .30 to 1. 00. Evidence of evils to come from the 
above practice of irregularity in grading pig iron by 
analysis can be found in Mr. Seymour R. Church’s 
first edition of ‘‘ Analysis of Pig Iron.” In this work 
we find pig irons called No. i by their makers 
ranging in silicon from one-half of one per cent. (.50) 
to four per cent. (4.00). Furthermore, the wildest 
kind of confusion exists as to numbers and trade- 
marks, etc., supposed to designate the special qualities 
of the different grades of pig iron reported. 

To correct this evil and to establish uniform methods 
for grading, the author presented a paper on the sub- 
ject to the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association, 
March, 1901: This paper embodied the table seen on 
page 152 and some of the arguments presented in this 
chapter. The Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association 
was so impressed with the importance of this work 
that a committee was appointed, with the author as 
chairman, to advance the work and carry it to the 
American Foundrymen’s Association Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., June, 1901. To this end, circulars 
were issued regarding the work and replies requested 
as to opinion of the methods presented or suggestions 
for others. Fully two-thirds of the many replies 
received endorsed the author’s method, sho'wn in this 
chapter, and which differs only (Table 22) in permitting 
higher sulphurs in grades Nos. i to 3, whereas the 
original plan restricted it not to exceed .02 for No. i 
and .03 for Nos. 2 and 3. Flowever, it should be born 
in mind that if sulphur reaches .04 the silicon might 
often be required at the highest point of any one 
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grade, as, for example, an iron with 2.75 per cent, of 
silicon and but .01 of sulphur would give nearly as 
soft a casting as one that might contain 3.00 silicon 
with . 04 sulphur, and which is a system upon which 
all the various grades seen in Table 22, page 152, are 
divided. 

Great interest was manifested in the subject of this 
chapter at the American Foundrymen’s Association 
Convention in 1901 and several plans, aside from the 
author's, were presented. A committee was appointed, 
with the author as chairman, to continue the work and 
report progress at the convention to be held in 1902. 
It is with a view of assisting this work as much as 
possible that the author presents this chapter, and he 
would like to publish all the methods presented at 
the convention did space permit. However, any one 
desiring to read what others presented to the con- 
vention on the subject can do so by procuring 
copies of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
Journal for July, or the Iron Trade Review of June 
13, 1901. 

The author’s extended experience, obtained by closely 
following variations in the hardness of castings or test 
bars due to changes in silicon and sulphur, with the 
other elements fairly constant, is such that he can safely 
say that where sulphur is kept constant every increase 
of .25 per cent, silicon should change the grade of pig 
iron one number in all iron ranging to 3.00 or 4.00 per 
cent, in silicon. It takes less sulphur than any other 
element to effect a change in the grade or hardness of 
a casting. A change of one point of sulphur (.01) can 
often neutralize the effect of eight to fifteen points 
of silicon. This will be better understood by referring 
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to Table 21 which shows, approximately, the increase 
in silicon and. snlphnr necessary to maintain a nniform 
hardness (or a fairly constant condition of the carbons) 
in re-melted pig- iron that will not vary thirty points in 
manganese and fifteen points in phosphorus, a range 
that is within the limits of what generally exists in 
irons made from similar ores, fuels, and fluxes. In 
brief. Table 21 shows that if an iron containing 2.00 
per cent, silicon should have its sulphur increased from 
.01 to .06, then in order to maintain an approximately 
equal hardness in similar test bars or castings the sili- 
con would have to be increased fifty (.50) points. In 
coke irons, as a rule, the lower the silicon the higher 


TABLE 21. 


Sulphur .01 

.02 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.06 

Silicon 2.00 

2.10 

2,20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 


the sulphur will be found. In establishing standards 
the amount of sulphur, therefore, should be considered 
as well as the silicon. Recognizing this fact in con- 
nection with the statement above, which makes a 
distinction in grade at every .25 per cent, of silicon, 
Table 22 is presented by the author as a method for 
numbering grades, which,' if adopted, would greatly 
lessen the confusion and trouble we find the practice 
created previous to 1901, 

By the method seen in Table 22, page 152, one can 
form some fair idea of the hardness to be expected in 
castings from pig iron, when ordering by number in 
different grades of iron. Then again, if adopted, it 
would give a fair knowledge of the value of an iron 
from a reading of the market reports of prices, by 
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numbers, for as a rule the more silicon in iron the 
greater its value in any special brand. Even if the 
trade should not, in time to come, require a number- 
ing of grades on account of the practicability of order- 
ing by specified analysis in purchasing foundry, 
bessemer, gray forge, mill, or basic pig irons, it will 
be essential to have some means of brevity as by num- 
bers in denoting grades in the market reports of 
prices : And the method presented by the author in 

Table 22 seems to him as simple and practical as 
could be offered or enforced by practice for such 
ends. 

TABLE 22. 


Silicon... 

No. I Iron. 
2.75 to 3.00 
.01 to .04 

No. 2. 

2.50 to 2.75 
.01 to .04 

No. 3. 

2.25 to 2.50 
.01 to .04 

No. 4. 

2.00 to 2.25 
.01 to .04 

Sulphur 

Silicon 

No. 5. 

1.75 to 2.00 
.02 to .05 

No. 6. 

1.50 to 1.75 
.02 to .05 

No. 7, 

1.25 to 1.50 
.03 to .06 

No. 8. 

1. 00 to 1.25 
.03 to .06 

Sulphur 


Silicon 

No. 9. 

.75 to 1.00 
.04 to .07 

No. 10. 

.50 to .75 
.04 to .10 

1 


Sulphur 


Numbering the grades from i to 10, advancing in 
silicon .25 and sulphur .01 to .04 or more in each grade, 
as shown in Table 22, gives a range that may be said 
to include all the necessary irons that are now used in 
making castings, or for the manufacture of steel or 
wrought iron, except the so-called softeners or ferro- 
silicon irons. When purchasing ferro-silicons or soft- 
eners one should also know, aside from the silicon, the 
amount of sulphur, phosphorus, manganese, and total 
carbon they contain, as these elements can vary greatly 
in the same brand, or similar percentages of high 
silicon iron, vary much more than in irons having less 
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than the 3.00 per cent, of silicon shown in Table 22. 

It is not to be understood by the above that no atten- 
tion is to be paid to the manganese, phosphorus, or 
total carbon when ordering iron by numbers, as in 
Table 22. In some cases such will be very necessary, 
as one founder may require very high or low manga- 
nese, phosphorus, or total carbon, while another may 
stand a wide variation in these elements as long as the 
silicon and sulphur are best suited for the work. To 
designate the manganese, phosphorus, or total carbon 
in any system of grading by analysis in numbers, that 
is intended for universal use, could meet with little 
favor for the reason that furnacemen cannot vary 
these in unison with variations of silicon and sulphur 
in obtaining different grades. 

The manganese, phosphorus, and total carbon, the 
author believes, will be found to be best omitted from 
any universal system of numbering grades. When a 
founder desires any special percentages in one or all of 
these three elements in purchasing foundry, bessemer, 
gray forge, mill, or basic irons, he can designate just 
what he would like, aside from stating the number of 
the grade desired, and if he cannot get what he desires 
at one furnace he will have to try others. The man- 
ganese phosphorus, and total carbon will not, as a rule 
(as shown in Chapter XVII.), vary to any injurious 
extent for the general run of ordinary castings, in any 
one brand of iron made from like ores, fuels, and 
fluxes, in irons having less than 4.00 of silicon, as the 
silicon and sulphur can ; and hence the reason why the 
author suggests confining grading by analysis in num- 
bers to the silicon and sulphur, as seen in Table 22. 
The class of castings in which it is generally most 
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desirable to know the manganese, phospliortis, and 
total carbon contents are such as stove plate, light 
work, and the general run of chilled castings. From 
the above it can be seen that it would generally be 
advisable for furnacemen in advertising their irons to 
state, together with the numbers of the grades or 
brands they make, what percentage or range of man- 
ganese, phosphorus, and total carbon their irons gener- 
ally contain, as there are conditions demanding varying 
percentages of these elements met with that would the 
greater enhance the sale of the irons were these points 
made known. As, for example, a founder making 
very thin castings would require higher phosphorus, 
which gives more fluidity to iron than is available in 
some regular No. i grades. Then again, it is often 
necessary to know what manganese an iron contains, 
as when it is more than .50 its influence is to harden. 
With regard to the carbon, the ‘‘ total ” is all that is 
generally required. Giving the percentage of what is 
combined or free carbon in pig iron generally tells 
nothing further than the melting qualities of the 
metal. In this, the more the carbon is combined the 
easier or quicker the iron melts — a fact discovered by 
the writer several years ago, and confirmed by Dr. R. 
Moldenke by further experiment. If a knowledge of 
the combined or graphitic carbon contents of pig iron 
was of any real value in grading pig iron by analysis, 
grading could be done effectually by fracture or hard- 
ness, and the only determination required would be 
that of the total carbon, phosphorus, or manganese, 
according as information might be desired of one or 
all of these ingredients. It is not the author’s idea, that 
because the grades are divided at every quarter of one 
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per cent, in silicon and the sulphur ranging frora .oi‘ 
to .10 per cent., as shown by Table 22, that any 
furnaceman should be compelled to fill orders from 
any one. particular grade or number of iron. It is 
intended that the number ordered should indicate tlio 
grade of iron the consumer desired, and to fill the order 
the furnaceman could ship any number of grades from 
which an average might be obtained which corresponds 
to the grade order. If, for example, in following* tlie 
method of grading advanced in Table 22 one should 
desire a No. 4 iron, he can accept irons ranging from 
No. I to No. 8 to make an average which would give 
the grade No. 4 desired, provided he knew the grade 
of every car delivered at his yard. There is surely 
sufficient margin in this method to permit the furnace- 
man to fill an order for any particular grade of iron 
for the great majority of purchasers. 

When foundrynien,asa rule, desire to produce ca3t= 
ings that are to be of some particular softness or hard- 
ness, and we know that a change of twenty-five points 
in silicon and two points in sulphur can cause them to 
vary from the best grade which should exist in their 
castings, the author fails to perceive the impracticabil- 
ity of any furnaceman accepting orders for foundry, 
bessemer, gray forge, mill, or basic pig irons by the 
method of numbering the grades from i to 10, which 
he has advanced in Table 22. In fact, any greater 
margin would fail to denote the true character of the 
iron desired and could cause such misunderstanding 
as to result seriously for both furnaceman and founder. 
What is required is a method of numbering that will 
denote when the character of iron is noticeably 
changed, and not something that is so flexible that any 
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cliange from one number to another would make a 
mixture which would vary so greatly as to make cast- 
ings so unfit for their use that they would be con- 
demned ; and this some of the methods that have been 
advanced would do. 

One objection made to the author’s method of grad- 
ing, seen in Table 22, is that errors in analysis could 
make a difference of .25 per cent, silicon and .01 in 
sulphur. Granting this to be true, as has often been 
the case, does this offer any just cause for the con- 
sumer not defining as closely as he may the grade he 
desires to correspond with any range in numbers from 
one to ten in Table 22? If such difference in analysis 
continued to exist they could injure the consumer as 
much as if grades were divided by one per cent, of 
silicon, instead of .25 per cent, as shown. To the 
author’s view, this is a factor that should have no 
weight in deciding the division of grades. However, 
by the use of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
standardized -drillings, and the adoption of more 
uniform methods of making analyses — which is sure 
to come and for which work the author is chairman of 
a committee appointed by the American Foundrymen’s 
Association in 1901 to advance such improvement — 
there will be little excuse for any great difference in 
the chemical analysis of one sample of drillings by 
different chemists. There is much more that might 
be said on the subject of this chapter, but the author 
trusts that the principles herein advanced will aid the 
work of bringing about the reform in grading or buy- 
ing pig iron by analysis which this chapter advocates, 
and which almost all now concede should be accom- 
plished. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


BESSEMER vs. FOUNDRY IRON. 

That “ Bessemer iron ” can often take the place of 
^‘Foundry,” and in some cases prove a better product 
to make castings with, is a fact which few founders have 
up to this writing discovered. In the years 1893 and 1894 
of business depression, Bessemer pig was selling cheap- 
er than Foundry pig. A few founders, who did not re- 
quire high phosphorus and knew it, took advantage of 
the low price of Bessemer. Founders never having 
had an experience with Bessemer pig metal will be 
somewhat surprised to learn that the best experts can- 
not tell ‘‘Bessemer” from “Foundry” by judging 
of its fracture ; nevertheless this is true. It is only by 
analysis that the difference is to be made known, and 
that mainly exists in the phosphorus being lower in 
Bessemer than Foundry, as illustrated in Table 30, 
page 215. 

Regular Bessemer ranging from 1.40 to 1.60 in sili- 
con, .010 to .030 in sulphur and about .45 in manganese, 
can often be well used for hydraulic or steam cylin- 
ders, heavy dies, machinery castings, and for gear 
wheels of one and one-half inch pitch and upwards. 

For ordinary machinery castings that average from 
one and one-half inches up to two inches thickness of 
metal, Bessemer ranging from 1.60 to 1.90 in silicon 
would be found to work very well. The author has 
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used Bessemer 1.85 to 2.00 in silicon with excellent 
success in making electric street car motor gear 
wheels. These wheels, as many know, are cast in a 
“blank” and the teeth are milled out. When first 
starting in to make these castings it was a ‘ ‘ trick ’ ’ of 
ours to take a pin hammer and strike upon the teeth 
of a spoiled wheel until the tooth would flatten out as 
if one were pounding a piece of wrought iron. This 
was partly due to low phosphorus, causing the iron 
to possess a malleable toughness. Bessemer con- 
taining from 1.95 to 2.25 silicon would make an excel- 
lent iron for all castings such as. ordinary weight of 
lathes and planers. For heavy punches and shears it 
would be well to have the iron range from 1. 10 to 1.30 
in silicon, with sulphur about .030 in the pig. It is to 
be remembered that owing to Bessemer being low in 
phosphorus it is not as fluid and does not run a 
mould as well as Foundry iron. Nevertheless, it can be 
melted “hot” enough to run castings as thin as 
“ stove plate,” if the liquid metal is not retained too 
long in the ladle or has not to run up too far in a mould, 
or a long distance from the ‘ ‘ gate ; ’ ’ but cannot be 
recommended for such light work. 

A founder can utilize common scrap with Bessemer 
pig metal for all work above stove plate thickness, as 
in this respect sufficient silicon can be obtained in 
‘ ‘ Bessemer, ’ ’ as well as in ‘ ‘ F oundry, ’ ’ to soften scrap, 
and thus often assist in cheapening a mixture. Sili- 
con does not, as a general thing, go as high in Bes- 
semer as in Foundry. When silicon exceeds 2.50 per 
cent, in Bessemer, it is generally called an “ off Bes- 
semer,” the same as when it exceeds . 10 in phosphorus. 
To be over 2.50, the limit for silicon in regular Bes- 
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semer, is not so objectionable to steel men as it is for 
the phosphorus to be over . 10. Steel works will often 
accept Bessemer over 2.50 in silicon, but seldom ac- 
cept phosphorus over .10, unless the iron is used to 
make steel by the “ basic process, ’ ’ a method by which 
phosphorus can be greatly eliminated from the iron by 
reason of qualities in the lining having an affinity for 
phosphorus. Bessemer iron, to be such, in the regular 
sense, must not have over one-tenth of one per cent, 
of phosphorus, which is a small quantity compared 
with one per cent, often utilized in Foundry iron in 
order to give the molten metal good life and fluidity. 

It is to be understood that in all the mixtures shown 
on pages 157 and 158 the sulphur is not to exceed .030 
or the manganese .5 odn the pig; if it does, then higher 
silicon will be necessary in proportion to their increase ; 
also, that no scrap is intended to be mixed with the 
percentages of silicon given. Should it be desirable 
to mix scrap with the pig, which, of course, if not 
Bessemer scrap, would raise the phosphorus, to take 
the mixture out of the category of Bessemer iron, and 
in either case with any kind of scrap, it would call for 
an increase of silicon in the pig metal, so as to prevent 
the mixture from producing too hard a ‘‘grade,” as 
defined in the last paragraph, page 158. For further 
notes on Bessemer, see pages 146 and 215. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


CHARCOAL vs. COKE AND ANTHRACITE 

IRON, 

The past advancement in utilizing chemistry in 

making- mixtures of cast iron has, among other 
changes in founding, resulted in causing many firms 
to make castings of various types from coke irons, 
whereas for years joast it has been thought that char- 
coal was the only brand permissible to be used. It is 
no reason because malleable iron founders and some car 
wheel and chill roll makers have discovered that coke 
and anthracite iron can be made to answer their pur- 
pose that charcoal iron is .sure to pass into oblivion. 

A peculiarity between “ Bessemer ” and “ Foundry’* 
iron lies in the fact that one cannot be told from the 
other in yards, single pigs or piles, in judging them 
by fracture. This cannot be held to be true of char- 
coal vs. coke iron. If there were two yards of pig 
metal, one being charcoal and the other being all coke 
or anthracite iron, any one at all familiar with such 
irons can generall)" tell the class of iron each yard con- 
tains. We may occasionally see single pieces or piles 
of coke or anthracite pig iron which will resemble 
charcoal so closely as to make it difficult to decide its 
true brand, but, in a general way, charcoal iron is 
distinguishable from coke or anthracite iron. 
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Tlie o-reater the temperature in a blast furnace, the 
more silicon can iron absorb. The lower heat derived 
from charcoal furnaces causes less silicon to be taken 
up than by iron in coke or anthracite furnaces. From 
this circumstance, combined with the fact that charcoal 
fuel is free from sulphur, we find that charcoal iron 
generally contains very little sulphur, with low silicon. 
The more general uniform workings of charcoal over 
coke furnaces and absence of sulphur in charcoal iron, 
leaves much less chance for the other elements — 
silicon, manganese, phosphorus, e?tc., to cause radical 
variation in the size of the grains ; and hence we find, 
as a general rule, that charcoal iron is more uniform in 
grain than coke or anthracite irons. 

The greater strength and homogeneity of charcoal 
over the present coke or anthracite iron, also in its pos- 
sessing very low sulphur, as a rule, will, in the author’s 
estimation, forbid its expulsion from the market. There 
are certain kinds of work for which charcoal will gen- 
erally prove superior over other irons. These can be 
classed in the following order: (i) Chilled work, (2) 
gun manufacture, (3) hydraulic and steam cylinder 
castings. Heavy gearings and large castings require 
high strength, combined with softness sufficient to 
permit finishing. Coke iron is now used in nearly all 
the specialties, but where it is intended to replace 
charcoal special care is often necessary to watch the 
sulphur contents in order to get them as low as possible. 
Where the coke or coal fuel and ore are very low in 
sulphur, coke or anthracite iron can be made which 
may often answer many purposes of charcoal pig. 
Charcoal pig iron, on the whole, is poorer in silicon 
and phosphorus, as well as sulphur, than a coke or 
anthracite pig metal. 
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Charcoal fuel contains no sulphur, and if the ore 
and flux are likewise free from it an iron will be 
obtained free of sulphur — something which cannot be 
said of coke or anthracite iron. Let charcoal iron be 
melted in an ‘‘ air furnace ” instead of a cupola, where 
the iron must be mixed with coke or coal, and it can 
then clearly demonstrate its superiority over coke or 
anthracite iron. To melt charcoal in a cupola greatly 
impairs its superior qualities and brings it largely on 
a level with coke or anthracite iron. Coke or anthra- 
cite will often answer well for an approximation, but 
to obtain the very best mixture for chilled work, guns, 
etc., charcoal iron will ever remain the king metal of 
cast irons, when melted in an air furnace, unless mod- 
ern advance arranges to eliminate sulphur, etc., from 
metal and ‘‘ refine ” the iron before it is cast into pigs 
in such a manner as to be relied upon, or while being 
re-melted in the cupola. For analyses of charcoal iron, 
see pages 268, 269 and 299. 

Refining iron means the lowering or removal of 
some impurities — carbon, silicon, and manganese being 
classed with them in this instance. The process, of 
course, increases the percentage of iron in the product 
but, for casting purposes, should not be carried too far. 
Unfortunately, sulphur and phosphorus will not go as 
readily as manganese and silicon, in fact, in the ordi- 
nary refining of a bed they will not go at all ; hence 
the value of refining is to be looked for in the removal 
of the mechanically mixed slag, the lowering of the 
silicon and manganese, and, in some cases, the carbon 
contents, with the consequent increase in the com- 
bined carbon of the product and the closing up of the 
grain. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE DECEPTIVE APPEARANCE OF THE 
FRACTURE OF PIG IRON.* 

Progressive furnacemen and foundrymen have ex- 
perienced few changes in their practice that have been 
more radical in character or far-reaching in benefit, 
than those made by the adoption of chemical analysis 
to correctly define the grade of pig iron. The change 
was such a sensible one that many are annoyed that in 
this age of science they have not always utilized chem- 
istry in their practice. And not nntil we bring to 
mind the old-time prices paid for castings, can we 
realize why commercial snccess was at all possible to 
many following the old school methods of judging the 
grade of pig iron. While the benefits obtained by 
adopting chemical analysis in foundry practice are 
generally very great, the advance has been slow. This 
is on account of the prejudice, selfishness, and conser- 
vatism that all new departures in any calling must 
meet and set aside. The opposition that existed, and 
is yet in force, against the adoption of grading by 
chemical analysis has caused the author to ex- 
pend much time and money in its defence. It is 
often interesting to investigate the reasons for 
rejecting the new-school practice that members 

* A revised edition of a paper presented by the author to the 
Pittsburg meeting of the American Foundrymen’s Association, 
May, 1899. 
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of the old set up against its advocates.'^ Not long 
ago/ as an example, in discussing the merits of work- 
ing by chemical analysis with an old experienced 
founder who had never mixed his metals by this 
method, he expressed the belief that if a cast of nice 
open -grained pig iron did not give a softer iron than a 
close-grained pig mixture it was because of some local 
condition not being controlled; as, for example, he 
claimed that the cupola might not have been daubed 
properly, or the bed not well lighted before the iron 
was charged, or the charge might not have been placed 
evenly, or that the stock hung up. Then again, he 
claimed that it might be due to other conditions, such 
as are found in bad scra]p iron, changeable weather, 
difference in fuels, fluxes, or variably blast pressures, 
to cause fast or slow melting, etc. When, as practical 
foundrymen, we know that such varying conditions 
may at all times affect mixtures and cause a soft iron 
to be hard, we are forced to confess that the old-school 
fellows, may continue their method for years, if they 
are in any way prejudiced against the new-school prac- 
tice, before events may transpire to convince them that 
by following chemical analysis they will greatly 
decrease their mishaps, for the simple reason that if 
an open cast of pig metal does happen to give them a 
hard iron they have nearly a dozen evils or excuses to 
which they can charge their poor results. 

There are several ways in which self-interest can 
retard the progress of chemical analysis in founding. 
As an example we will cite two cases. The first lies 
in the power of furnacemen knowing the utility of 
chemical analysis, and lack of that knowledge by the 

* For the latest in support of old-school fallacies and retarding 
the advance of the new, see page 179. 
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old-school foundrymen. To illustrate how the latter 
may be duped by making them think their practice 
correct: A well-known firm, standing high in its 
ability to cast heavy machinery, recently sent an order 
to a furnaceman for one car of strictly all open-grade 
iron, to make strong castings for a special job. The 
author was consulted as to the analysis necessary, as 
the furnaceman knew he could select the open iron in 
almost any grade of silicon. Upon learning the char- 
acter of the castingsu'equired from the furnaceman, the 
author recommended silicon between i.oo and 1.25, 
with sulphur about .030. A car of as beautiful open- 
grained coke iron as was ever seen was sent to the 
founder. Its results pleased him so much that in a 
few weeks the second order, Send me another car of 
strictly open-grade iron, same as last, ’ ’ came in. The 
furnaceman, knowing the utility of chemical analysis, 
referred to his books and duplicated his last analysis, 
being careful, of course, to load nothing but an all 
open-grained iron, as, if he had sent a close-grained 
iron it would have been condemned. Now, this fur- 
naceraan is not going out of his way to advocate the 
utility of chemical analysis to that foundryman, and it 
would be almost useless for anyone else to attempt to 
do so, as the founder is stubborn in the belief that it 
is the open -grained iron of that peculiar brand which 
was wholly responsible for obtaining the results he 
desired. . Then again, should this founder, on account 
of a difference in i^rice, change to another furnaceman 
who was not thoroughly posted in making mixtures 
for different castings, and who might not have had the 
forethought to consult some expert of the new school 
in regard to analysis, the chances are that his open- 
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grained iron would have given him too weak a result 
in his castings, on account of there being chances of 
its being too high in silicon; or again, by ignoring 
analysis and taking open iron wherever found, he 
might receive some so low in silicon as to make his 
casting white iron. The author has heard shippers 
say, Well, if the fool does not know better than to 
order iron by fracture, let him suffer his losses. ’ ’ 
The author has known cars of nice open iron to have 
but .75 up to 1.25 in silicon go to founders wishing 
soft light castings, simply because they insisted that 
the iron be opened -grained and ignored analysis. 
Such iron could do nothing other than give hard 
iron in any castings less than 2 inches thick. But as 
long as this founder had his open-grained iron he 
could turn to changes in the fuel, scrap irons, blast, 
weather, methods of charging, etc., to make excuses for 
his ill results, and not until such a paper as this, ex- 
posing the true cause of his trouble, might by chance 
fall into his hands is there any hope of his being made 
a follower of the new-school practice. 

The second illustration of where self-interest has 
retarded the advance of chemical analysis lies in 
advocating the use of testing machines, as affording 
the founder sufficient means to regulate his mixtures 
without resorting to chemical analysis. Testing ma- 
chines have their place, and most founders should 
possess one, but the practice of taking advantage of 
the prejudice, etc., of the old-school methods to antag- 
onize the advance and true utility of chemical analysis 
in the self-interest of a more rapid sale of testing 
machines, is to be deplored. 

The foundation of the old-school method in regulat- 
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ing mixtures is based on the belief that the appearance 
of pig fractures, or their hardness, truly defines the 
character of iron as to the degree of hardness it will 
give in castings. The founder’s own experience in 
knowing that he can make soft and hard castings from 
the same ladle, and at one pouring, if he choose to so 



construct his molds as to make a difference in the cast- 
ing rate of cooling, should be sufficient to prove to him 
why it is possible for two furnace casts of pig metal 
that are alike in chemical analysis, or will give the 
same results when melted, to differ so widely in 
appearance that a fracture from one furnace cast 
will seem close-grained or hard in the pig, while the 
other will be the reverse. A founder can take the same 
ladle of iron, and by pouring part of the metal 
into a sand mold and part into one that will 
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chill or solidify it quickly, produce a fracture that 
will be close-grained in the one case and open in the 
other. This is just what the furnaceman does in 
making sand cast pig iron. One part of his tap, or 
cast of iron, may run so slowly from his furnace as to 
“ chill the metal,” as it is called, before it reaches the 



pig beds, while another tap or cast may come so fast 
as to fill the pig beds so rapidly, or make the pigs 
larger, that it will take much longer for the metal 
to solidify, and thus make the pigs more open 
grained than ‘ ‘ easts ’ ’ poured slower, or pouring smaller 
pigs. Again, one tap or cast at a furnace may give 
much liottcr iron than another, and it is natural that 
the dull iron should cool faster than the hot, and, if 
both run at the same speed from the furnace down the 
long runners to the pig beds, the driller metal will 
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give the closer grained iron. All should perceive 
from this why the same kind of iron may have in one 
cast a close grain, and in another an open grain. 
As there are but few molders or founders who have 
ever had the opportunity of witnessing a furnace cast, 
this explanation of its workings, combined with their 
own foundry experience, should assist many to realize 
why the fracture or hardness of pig metal is an unre- 
liable guide to the iron’s true grade. 

As there arc those who are still sure to contend that 
open pig fractures mean a soft iron and a close-grained 
iron a hard one, and if different results are obtained in 
castings to charge such to changes in fuel, scrap iron, 
fluxes, blast, weather, etc., the author has selected 
samples of pig iron shown in Figs. 37, 38, and 39, 
coming from two different casts, that are a fair repre- 
sentation of the whole cast or car of iron. If any of 
the old-school founders were asked to select from these 
a cast or car of iron to give soft castings, they would 
pick out iron such as sample A, seen in Figs. 37 and 
39, while if they desire to make strong or hard castings 
they would select such irons as are represented by 
sample B, seen in Figs. 38 and 39. In fact, if they 
were asked to use such a cast or car of iron as that 
represented by B, they would claim that on account 
of its close grain and the blow-holes seen at D, the iron 
was hardly fit for sash -weights, let alone to think it of 
any value to make soft castings. 

In order to convince the skeptical, or those not con- 
versant with chemical analysis, or the effect of one 
metalloid upon another, that they are in error, the 
writer melted down about one hundred pounds of each 
of the grades A and B in his twin-shaft cupola, seen 
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on page 241. In melting these irons A and B to make 
the castings seen in Figs. 37 and 38, which range from 
one-eighth to two inches in thickness, all conditions 
were alike as near as it was possible to have them, so 
that if the open-grained iron, A, gave a hard casting, 


changes in fuel, scrap, blast, weather, etc. — the old 
excLise — could not be offered as an explanation to 
befog the true cause A sample of the pig used and 
sections of the castings made from them the author 
displayed at the meeting at which this paper was read 
so that all might see them, and all were invited to take 
drillings from the specimens and report whether their 
analyses agreed with those presented in Table 23, in 
which the letter A represents the analysis obtained 
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from the pig and the castings seen in Fig. 37, while B 
gives that secured from Fig. 38. 


TABLE 23. 


Samples. 

Silicon. 

Sulphur. 



1.25 ! 

•035 

(.Castings 

1.15 

.070 

; 

2.86 

.040 

I Castings 

2.67 

.060 


The fracture seen in Fig. 39 being enlarged will 
afford a better study of the difference existing between 
the grain of the pig, samples A and B. To the new- 
school founder Table 23 is sufficient to define the 
results, or whether samples A and B would give the 
soft or hard iron upon being re-melted; but for the 
old-school of founders Tables 24 and 25 will best serve 
such ends. A study of these latter tables will show 
them that the pig B which would have been condemned 
by those wishing to make soft castings, gave by far 
the least contraction and chill, so much so that the test 
pieces, only one-eighth inch thick, as seen at H, Fig. 
38, are so soft as to be readily drilled, while at K, Fig. 
37, made from sample A, a drill was broken in trying 
to get a hole through the thin piece one -eighth inch 
thick. In fact, we were foolish to try to touch it with 
a drill, as the metal was nearly all chilled or white in 
color. It is also to be said that all the other test pieces 
ranging from Nos. 2 to 12 that were made from the 
pig, sample A, were also much harder than those made 
from sample B. In measuring the depth of the chill, 
pieces were broken off one end of the test bars as 
seen at P, Fig. 37. 



RECORD OF TESTS TAKEN FROM IRON SEEN IN FIG. 37. 


No. of Bars. 

Size of Bars. 

Contraction. 

Chill. 

I 


•293 

Nearly white. 

2 


• .266 

y deep. 

3 

% X 

.242 

^ deep. 

4 

^xi^ 

.220 

3-16 deep. 

5 

fsx 154 

.200 

3-16 deep. 

6 


.182 

H deep. 

7 

raxiy 

.165 

ya deep. 

8 

I X 

.150 

3-32 deep. 

9 

i^xiK 

.148 

3-32 deep. 


TABLE 25. 

RECORD OF TESTS TAKEN FROM IRON SEEN 3 N FIG. 38. 


No. of Bans. 

Size of Bai s. 

Contraction. 

Chill. 

I 

ya-^iy 

.178 

.03 deep. 

2 


.163 

.02 deep. 

3 

^ X 1^4 

•150 

.01 deep. 

4 

^ X 

•137 

Hardly perceptible. 

5 

^4x1^ 

.125 

No chill. 

6 

H X 

.112 

No chill. 

7 

n X 

.101 

No chill. 

8 

I X ly. 

.92 

No chill. 

9 


.88 i 

No chill. 


This chill was obtained by causing the end of the 
test bars farthest from the gate to be formed by a 
wrought iron bar three-fourths by two inches wide. 
The twelve test bars of each set were molded in green 
sand and poured from one gate. The same ‘ ‘ temper ’ ’ 
of sand was used for both flasks, and the iron was 
alike in fluidity at the time of x^ouring. Only nine 
tests out of each of the twelve bars seen in Figs. 37 
and 38 are given. 

To further demonstrate the deceptive appearance of 
fractures in pig iron, analyses of three pieces of pig 
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I. — NO. 9 IRON BY FRACTURE, BUT NO. I BY ANALYSIS. 
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samples are given in Table 26 and illustrated in Figs. 
40, 41, and 42. 

TABLE 26. — CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF PIG SPECIMENS. 


Fig. 

Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

Manganese. 

Phosphorus. 

40 

.98 

.015 

.30 

.092 

41 

1.82 

.018 

.35 

.096 

42 

3-30 

.017 

.34 

.080 


The author has numbered the above irons from the 
appearance of their fracture and not from the chemical 
analysis, as an iron 3.30 (Fig. 42) in silicon with sul- 
phur as shown would prove a good No. i iron when 
re-melted, but the fracture would assert it to make No. 
9 or hard iron. Then again, in judging by fracture Fig. 

41 would make a very hard iron, while Fig. 40 would make 
a very soft casting, when in truth the reverse results 
would be obtained by both as shown by the analyses. 
It will be seen by the Table 26 that the chemical 
analyses of these three samples are practically all the 
same excepting in the silicon contents. The author 
could present any number of specimens which would 
be as deceptive to the eye in judging their grade by 
fractures, etc. , but what is given in this chapter should 
be sufficient to illustrate that we cannot be always 
correctly guided by the appearance of the fracture (or 
hardness of pig iron, as treated in the next chapter) to 
define the grade of iron when re-melted or poured in 
castings. The pig samples seen in Figs. 40, 41 and 

42 are numbered after the method advanced in table 
22, page 152. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE IMPRACTICABILITY OP HARDNESS 
TESTS FOR GRADING PIG IRON. 

A drill test was advocated, at the close of 1900, as 

being practical to define the grade of pig iron or the 
degree of hardness it would impart to castings. There 
are fonndrymen today who could be misled into believ- 
ing such a system practical, and would buy the machine 
advocated for this work. A hardness test for pig iron 
is no more or less than judging iron by the appearance 
of its fracture, a method which has been in vogue for 
a century but now known to be wholly erroneous. 
There are two ways of producing different degrees of 
hardness in pig iron or castings, one is by varying the 
percentages of silicon, sulphur, manganese, and phos- 
phorus in iron, the other by varying the rate of solidi- 
fication and cooling to a cold state, also shown on pages 
167 and 168. Alterations in either of these factors can 
cause the carbon to take the combined or graphitic 
form. The higher the combined carbon the harder 
the iron, and the more the graphitic carbon is in 
evidence the softer the iron. 

An illustration of what may often be expected in the 
differences of hardness between two casts of pig iron 
that would give like grades or softness in like castings, 
is seen in Nos. i and 2, Fig. 43. Were these samples 
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tested for hardness they would be found so different 
that anyone, g'uided by hardness tests, would say that 
No. I would make a very .soft casting while No. 2 
would make a very hard one, when in fact each will 
give like softness in like castings and treatment in 
cooling. These samples were drilled with a press run- 
ning at uniform speed and pressure. It took eight 
minutes to drill No. i and twenty-two minutes to drill ‘ 
No. 2, a difference of fourteen minutes. A half-inch 
twist drill was used and the method of drilling will be 
seen by the half holes on the back of the specimen seen 
in No. 3. The difference in the hardness of these 
samples, it is to be remembered, is found in samples 
of like analysis, excepting in combined carbon and in 
iron, coming from the same tap and cast in sand 
moulds. • As long as uniformity in making iron cannot 
be achieved, as is illustrated in Chapter XXIV., we 
may expect that the state of the carbon Or hardness of 
pig iron will vary, and often not be in accordance with 
the grade results as shown by the percentages of 
silicon, sulphur, manganese, and phosphorus which 
will be in the pig iron. It will appear ridiculous to 
those who know, by experience and research, the 
deceptive nature of the appearance and hardness of 
sand-cast pigs that any one should now, at this day of 
advancement in the metallurgy of cast iron, try to 
introduce a. hardness test to define the grade of pig 
iron as now being generally cast. 

It is not to be understood that every cast of pig 
metal is deceptive to the eye, or hardness test. It may 
be that three -fourths of all the iron cast at some 
furnaces may possess a true fracture of hardness or 
accord with the amount of silicon, sulphur, etc., an 



FIG. 43. — SAMPLES OF PIG IRON DIFFERING IN HARDNESS UNDER TEST, 
BUT MAKING CASTINGS OF LIKE SOFTNESS. 


iron contains. Then again, it may be that nine-tenths 
of all casts wonld possess true fractures of hardness. 
Even if this latter were so, are we not justified in con- 
demning the practice of being guided by the appearance 
of fractures or hardness, especially when there exists 
another method (chemical analysis) which is known to be 
positively correct in defining the grade of any brand of 
iron every timedt is employed? At the best, what sense 
is there of any foundryman taking chances of having 
one out of ten heats result in wrong grades of iron in 
his castings when, by following chemical analyses, he 
can have not only all his heats acceptable but also have 
them far nearer the grade he desires than is ever pos- 
sible by being guided by fractures or hardness? 

From careful observation in contrasting appearances 
of fractures with chemical analysis, with heats melting 
from 70 to 100 tons, the author can say that fully one- 
half of the furnace casts of pig which he used would 
have given him grades of iron different than what he 
desired in his castings, and some of the heats would 
have been practically worthless and caused a loss of 
much money and trade, had he been guided by the 
old-school method of judging by fracture or hardness. 
From the author’s observation and experience, he 
believes it safe to say that from a third to half of the 
iron made will not, at the present day, agree in the 
appearance of fracture or hardness with the analysis. 
The margin that some founders possess in having their 
castings accepted when the grade of iron is not what 
it should be, causes them to often be indifferent in 
exacting the best obtainable. However, the day is 
coming when such practice will not be tolerated and 
all founders will, as a rule, be forced by competition to 
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obtain that which is best to exist in their castings as 
nearly as possible. When this day arrives we will 
hear no more of being guided by the appearance of 
fractures or hardness, unless, by better regulation of 
furnace workings and the casting of metal from ladles 
into iron chill moulds may, in years to come, cause the 
appearance and hardness of fractures to agree with the 
chemical analysis ; but this is doubtful of achievement 
to the perfection that should be obtained. 

In the ** Foundry of November, 1901, a statement is made, 

under the head of “ Cast Iron Notes,” inferring that two furnace 
casts of gray pig iron of the same analyses and brand, but of 
different grain or fracture, ^would give a different grade or charac- 
ter of iron in like castings. This is practically the same as 
thinking to correctly judge pig iron by its hardness, as, in either 
case, the hard or close grained pig has more combined carbon 
than the soft or open grained pig and as a fact, the samples Nos. 

I and 2, Fig. 43, are of like analyses, excepting the graphitic and 
combined carbon, but, if remelted under like conditions, as could 
be done in the cupola shown on page 241, castings of like softness 
would be produced ; at least, so close that there would require to 
be a much more radical difference in the grain of two furnace 
casts, of like analyses in the same brand, than is shown by the 
samples Nos. i and 2, Fig. 43. The difference that a very open 
and very close grained iron of the same analyses and brand could 
make would be in the mo.st close grained iron giving a slightly 
softer casting than the open iron, after the principles presented 
in Chapter 47, pages 337 to 339. However, there is no reason 
why any one should make it a point to insist on accepting only 
open or close grained iron in connection with exacting any certain 
specified analyses from blast furnaces, as the slight difference 
possible in the most radical cases of open and close grained iron 
can be regulated by a slight variation in silicon when making a 
mixture, and which anyone can easily do, if they so desire, 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


ORIGIN AND UTILITY OF STANDARD- 
IZED DRILLINGS. 

To test the practicability of obtaining uniform anal- 
yses of one quarter piece of pig iron, samples 
of well mixed pig drillings were sent out by 
the author, during the summer of 1897, to twenty 
leading chemists in different parts of the country to be 
analyzed, with a view of ascertaining how closely their 
I'esults would agree. The reports were such as were 
anticipated. No two were alike, and the difference 
between the extremes was so great that a founder 
being guided by one extreme, in forming a comparative 
measure for making mixtures, could, should he accept 
the other, sustain great losses, ’'or obtain a grade of 
metal far different than what should exist in his cast- 
ings. The evil results obtained from such variations 
of analysis were such as to prevent chemistry ever 
being universally established in founding. Exhibiting 
the weakness of chemical methods, as did the author 
by the publication of the reports obtained, caused 
another party to send out samples of drillings to fifty 
chemists with the view of getting better results. 
No. I of Table 27 shows the difference in the great- 
est variations of the analyses reported to the author, 
and No. 2 shows the greatest variation in the analy- 
ses obtained by the second party : 



TABLE 27. 



Sil. 

Sul. 1 

Phos. 

Mang. 

C. C. 

G. C. 

T. C. 

Variation i 

.19 

.02S 

.029 1 

.19 

•34 

.82 

.48 

Variation 2 

.21 

.015 

.031 i 

.23 

•59 

•77 

1.09 


Those making a study of the reasons for such differ- 
ences in results as shown by Table 27, will find that it 
is due to the fact that chemists are unable to know 
positively the correctness of their results without 
checking them by some known standard. Almost 
every trade possesses some standard by which its arti- 
sans can tell wliether their labors have been productive 
of the perfection desired. The appearance of the 
finished casting- indicates to the ftirnaceman or founder 
the result obtained from his iron. A trial of a machine 
or an engine demonstrates to the machinist or engineer 
the perfection lie has attained, but the completion of 
an analysis by a chemist presents no tangible evidence 
of the accuracy of his results. The only way a chem- 
ist can know the correctness of his results, or give 
others any assurance that his work is correct, is by 
having them clrecked by others, or by analyzing stand- 
ardized drillings that have been determined by com- 
petent chemists to find whether results agree. The 
latter method of checking is similar to the use of 
standard weiglits to test the accuracy of scales. No 
laboratory is complete without its standardized drill- 
ings, any more than would be a furnace or foundry 
without standard weights for occasional testing of 
scales. This necessity has led many chemists here- 
tofore to make their own standards. An observing 
person having the opportunity to visit chemical labor- 
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atories would often find the chemist using these 
standards, to test chemicals, short-cut methods, or 
the correctness of results that had been questioned. 
The process by which individual chemists obtained 
their own standards was, as a rule, long and tedious. 
It often took from four to six months to get in all the 
results. Then again, as a rule the results varied so 
much that the average accepted for a standard seemed 
more like guesswork than the result of accurate work 
and methods. The variation in analyses thus obtained 
has often caused great difference in standards in use 
in different circles and perplexed managers of steel 
works, furnaces, founders, and chemists rather than 
helped them to correct evils and prevent losses. It 
was the opportunity of observing the practice of blast 
furnace chemists making their own standards that 
caused the author to conceive the idea of one central 
agency, from which all could obtain standardized drill- . 
ings, which had been determined by a few of our best 
known chemists. 

After devising a plan for a central agency or bureau 
for the distribution of standardized drillings, the author 
presented a paper to the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s 
Association, April 25, 1898, setting forth the need of 
greater uniformity in analysis and suggesting, in 
outline, his plan for establishing a central agency. 
At this meeting a committee was a^Dpointed with the 
author as chairman to introduce the project before the 
American Foundrymen’s Association at Cincinnati, 
June, 1898. This convention unanimously approved 
the project, and appointed a committee to proceed with 
the work. This committee consisted of Dr. Richard 
Moldenke, now secretary of the A. F. A., New 
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York; James Scott, superintendent of the Lucy 
Furnace, Pittsburg; P. W. Gates, president of the 
Gates Iron W’orks, Chicago, and F. H. Putnam, super- 
intendent of the Moline Plow Works, Moline, Ilk, \Yith 
the author as chairman. The appointment of the 
committee g'ave a sound basis on which to work, but 
the importance of the reform and the obstacles which 
had to be overcome before the same could be estab- 
lished were realized by but few. The first work of 
the committee was to adopt the plans advanced by the 
author in his paper before the Pittsburg Foundry- 
men’s Association, April, 1898, and which secured for 
us the services of Prof. C. H. Benjamin to supervise 
the work of making the drillings, and of Prof. A. W. 
Smith to carry forward the work of preparing, stand- 
ardizing, and packing the samples; also, the services 
of Booth, Garrett & Blair, Andrew S. McCreath, 
Cremer & Bicknell to analyze the drillings, the average 
of the four results being accepted as a standard. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a central standardizing agency 
lay in the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient amount of 
uniform turnings or drillings from one sample of iron, 
free of sand, grit, slag, etc., to permit all laboratories 
to obtain a pound or more of 'them. As a rule, chem- 
ists have fonnd it difficult to obtain twenty-five pounds 
of clean, uniform, and reliable samples. A study of 
this phase of the subject will show that the practica- 
bility of establishing and maintaining a central stand- 
ardizing bureau is largely dependent upon the ability 
of the founder to make large castings weighing five 
hundred pounds or more, from which could be obtained 
a large amount of clean, uniform drillings. For this 
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reason, a well-known writer has aptly said that the 
establishing and maintaining of a central standardizing 
agency is properly foiindryihen’s work. As the mak- 
ing of these castings involves principles of founding 
interesting to many, we illustrate the plan used, which 
is as follows : A mold of dry sand, for the outer body 
and a dried core for the inner, are made as seen in the 
plan and section view of Figs. 44 and 46. The con- 
struction of the mold explains itself. The secret of 
getting a clean, solid casting lies mainly in the method 
of gating and pouring it. At A is a gate leading down 
to the bottom of the mold at an inlet at D. The 
round gates B, seen at the top of the mold, are placed 
about four inches apart and are one-half inch in diam- 
eter. A riser is seen at E. In starting to pour the 
mould, the molten metal is directed to drop from the 
ladle into the basin at the point marked W, in a way 
that will allow it to flow gently down the gate A and 
enter the mould at D to prevent the bottom being cut 
by the top gates. When from thirty to fifty pounds 
of metal has entered the mould, a quick turn of the 
ladle empties a large body of the metal into the pour- 
ing basin, quickly filling all the gates at B ; this then 
drops the metal down upon that which is rising from 
the stream flowing in at D. This action is kept up 
until the mould is filled and the metal runs out at the 
riser E. After this point is attained, the pouring is 
slackened and a steady stream maintained until from 
three hundred to five hundred pounds of metal has 
flown through the riser E to run down the incline seen 
at S into the scrap hole X. The effect of allowing 
such a large body of metal to flow through the mould 
by making it enter the gate at A is to keep up an agita- 
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tion after the mould has been filled, which in turn is 
most beneficial in causing* the metal in the mould to 
mix well, and counteract variations in structure that 
might otherwise take place. The metal dropping 



FIG. 46. 

from the top gates B causes a disintegrating action, 
cutting into fine particles any dirt that might accumu- 
late upon the surface of the rising metal, and which, were 
it not thus chopped up, as it were, into fine particles, 
would gather in large lumps and be caught and held 
fast in the mold walls, with the result that dirt spots. 
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etc., would be found in the casting* when the skin was 
removed by a drill, lathe, or planer. Again, the fact 
that the metal drops from the top of the mold besides 
entering at the bottom, causes the top body of the 
rising metal to be as fluid as that at the bottom, which 
is also beneficial in causing all scum and dirt to float 
upward with the metal to the top of the mold or 
‘ ‘ riser head. ’ ’ Where metal fills a mold all from the 
bottom it becomes rapidly duller in rising to fill the 
mould and can leave dirt scattered throughout the 
casting, an evil which will be readily seen. Fig. 45 
shows a section of the casting obtained from the 
mould, with the exception of four lugs cast on to assist 
in holding the cylinder or casting in the lathe while it 
is being turned. It will be well to state that there is 
no difficulty in obtaining castings weighing tons which 
might serve for standardizing purposes, if cast upon 
the principles herein described. Before starting to 
make these castings, investigations were made as to 
the variations in metalloids most likely to be demanded 
by the trade in general. It was found that samples 
high, medium, and low in silicon, sulphur, manganese, 
and phosphorus would satisfy most of our country’s 
laboratories as far as iron standards were concerned. 
To obtain this variety of standards called for the mak- 
ing of three distinct castings of different grades of iron. 
These were cast with iron melted in a small cupola, 
under the direction of the author, at the Thos. D. West 
Foundry Co., after the plan herein described. 

To obtain the turnings or drillings, which had to be 
fine enough to pass a 20-mesh sieve, was no easy mat- 
ter and rather a costly affair. To get one pound of 
drillings per hour was thought to be good work. The 
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plan of securing- these turnings or drillings was first to 
take off about one-eighth of an inch from the surface 
of the casting. These first turnings were cast aside, 
as they contained more or less scale or refuse formed 
on the surface of the casting by the fusing action of 
the molten metal upon the sand forming the face of 
the mould. After this surface had been turned off 
and all debris removed carefully from the lathe, the 
cylinder was turned until about a one-quarter inch 
thickness of the inner shell remained. The turnings 
obtained from the body after the one-eighth inch 
thickness was removed from the surface were the ones 
taken for standardizing purposes. It should be stated 
that about a one-half inch thickness at the botom and the 
“riser head” of two inches at the tcp were not disturbed, 
so as not to have the scale on the bottom of the casting, 
or any dirt that would be collected at the top end 
mixed with the turnings obtained from the inner body 
of the casting. After the turnings had been thus 
obtained they were passed through a 20- and 40-mesh 
sieve. This done, the drillings were then spread out 
on a large carbonized cloth and thoroughly mixed. 
The mixing having* been perfected, bottles holding 
one-third of a pound were placed in convenient posi- 
tion and filled with the drillings, by having a scoop 
holding sufficient drillings to give each bottle an equal 
portion from every filling of the scoop. In filling the 
scoop, drillings are taken from different parts of the 
spread so that all bottles will contain some of every 
portion of the drillings. Repeated analyses of differ- 
ent bottles or samples have proved the mixing to be 
all that could be desired. 

The samples made up to 1902 are designated as A, B, 
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C, and D. Sample A, wliicli has been ground to pass 
a 40-mesh sieve, gives one total, combined carbon and 
one graphite. Sample B gives a low silicon, a medium 
sulphur, a low manganese, a phosphorus which is 
within the Bessemer limit, and a titanium. This has 
been passed through a 20-mesh sieve. Sample C gives 
a medium silicon, high sulphur, medium manganese, 
medium phosphorus, and a titanium. This has also 
passed a 20-mesh sieve. Sample D gives a high silicon, 
low sulphur, high manganese, and high phosphorus, 
and has passed through a 40-mesh sieve. 

The standards are sold at the price of $5.00 per 
pound (a discount of 40 per cent, is allowed to colleges 
and dealers), and in no instance will less than one 
pound be sold. The samples are packed in bottles 
holding one-third of a pound and delivered in cases, 
as illustrated on page 189, holding three or four bottles 
according to the desires of a subscriber. One pound 
of the samples should furnish enough material for 36 
complete analyses, or at least 200 separate determina- 
tions. The exact analyses of the samples A, B, C, and 
D are sent separately by mail, so that they may be 
placed upon bottles or kept private, as desired by the 
subscriber. 

By addressing any member of the committee (see 
page 183), all orders for drillings will receive prompt 
attention. Money may accompany orders or be sent 
after receipt of drillings, as best suits the pleasure of 
the buyer. 

To secure the first orders for standardized drillings, 

the author found it necessary to call upon many 
managers and chemists at their offices, but the 
good work once well under way advanced so rapidly 
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that today (Oct., 1901) we have over two hundred 
laboratories in this country and in Europe using these 
standardized drillings. To show the character of 
concerns using these standards, we publish the 
following list in alphabetical order, followed by 
extracts from a few of many testimonials in the pos- 
session of the author, which indicate the success of the 
work and the esteem in which it is held : 

Ashland Coal, Iron & Railway Co., Andrew Brothers Co., Alle- 
gheny Iron Co. , Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. , Andover 
Iron Co., Ashland Steel Co., Atlanta Iron & Steel Co., Allentown 
Rolling Mill Co., Air Brake Co., New York; Atlantic Iron & 
Steel Co., Belief onte Furnace Co., Brier Hill Iron & Coal Co., 
Buffalo Iron Co., E. & G. Brooks Iron Co., Bethlehem Iron Co., 
Bell City Malleable Iron Co., Builders’ Iron Foundry Co., Lucius 
Brown, Blodgett, Britton <& Co,, Boulder University, Burgess 
Steel & Iron Works, Bellaire Works, National Steel Co., Canada 
Iron Furnace Co. (Radner Forges and Midland), Colonial Iron 
Co., Chickies Iron Foundry, Carbon Steel Co., Carbon Iron & 
Steel Co., Camden Iron Works, Carteret Steel Co., Carnegie Steel 
Co., Chicago & Burlington Railway, Clinton Iron & Steel Co., 
James Clow & Sons, William Cramp & Sons, J. 1. CaseT. M. Co., 
Cooper Union, Cornell University, Columbia University, Dunbar 
Furnace Co., Danville Bessemer Co., Dora Furnace Co., Deutsche 
Niles-Werzeugmasschinen-Pabrik, Draper Co., Dickmen & Mc- 
Kensie, Dayton Coal & Iron Co., Deseronto Iron Co., Everett 
Furnace Co., Embreville Iron Co., Elk’s Rapid Iron Co., Emma 
Furnace, Empire Steel & Iron Co., Eimer & Amend (four labora- 
tories), F. A. Emmerton, Franklin Ironworks, Farrell Foundry & 
Machine Co., Davenport Fischer, Frank-Kneeland Machine Co., 
Fort Wayne High School, The Falk Co., Girard Iron Co., Gates 
Iron Works, E. Grindrod, M. A. Hanna & Co., Hamilton Blast 
Furnace Co., Heckscher & Sons, Hecla Works, England; R. C. 
Hindley, M. Hoskins, Harvard College, Havemeyer University, 
Henry Hiels Chemical Co., Isabella Furnace, Iron Gate Furnace, 
Iroquois Iron Co., Illinois Steel Co., Jefferson Iron Co., Kittan- 
ning Iron & Steel Co., C. A. Kelly Plow Co., Lebanon Furnace, 
Longdale Iron Co., Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co., Logan Iron 
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Ok, C. 1C. l/nK‘barv;<*r, Liidw. Loc-we Co., Berlin; Lehigh 
rnivershy, A. R. Initllnsv, Lowniot^r Iron Co., Minerva Pig Iron 
C(K, Missouri I'urnave Co., Moiiongahohi Furnace Co., Malde 
I'urnacc Co., S. .MiA ivalis, Mo.Xary tS: DeCamp Co., Martin Iron 
,V Slrt'l C(K, Missouri Malh-ablo iron Co., McComvay cK: Torley 
Co., C. i'. .McKiniit-y, J. MiAjavok, IMassacluisetts Institute of 
Technology, Mi<']ug.-in Si'Ihk.I (h' Mines, Nortliwestcrn Iron Co., 
New River .Mineral I'o., Noyes P>ros., vSydney, Australia; Nova 
Sc«)tia Steel C'o., Niagara Cniversity; Nicopol, Mariopol, Sar- 
tana, Kti.ssia; ( Usio Iron tV Steel C'o,, ( )il City Moiler Works, Ohio 
State rnivt'rsity, IMekainls, Mather N* Co., Penn Iron & Steel 
Co., pioneer Mining A Mi'g. Co., Pennsylvania Steel Co., Penn- 
sylvania klalleahle Co., Pittsburg Locomotive K: Car Works, 
Purdue University, Pioneer Iron Co., Princess Iron Co., Punxu- 
tawney Iron C'o., River hhirnace A* Dock Co., Reading Iron Co., 
Rome Testing Laborah»ry, Sharpsville Furnace Co., Spearmand 
Iron Co., SUnvart Iron Co., Salem Iron Co., Shickle, Harrison & 
Howard Co., Sharon Iron Works, Slo.ss Iron A' Steel Co., Syra- 
cuse Chill Plow Co., Snow Steam Pump Co., Sargent Co,, M. 
Strong, O. vSowers, W. M. Sanders, Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 1). A. Sandburn, 'Pemiessee Coal, Iron t'v Railroad Co., 
Towanda Iron A* Stt*el Co., 'I'liomas Inni Co., E. TonSeda, Union 
Iron A' Steel Co.. Union Imn Works, UniUsl States Cast Iron Sc 
iMjnndry C'o. (three laboratories.), Univers.ity of lUiffalo, Univer- 
s,ily ot' Pemr'.yl vaiiia. I ’ niver.it y <»! Michigan, University of Min- 
nciaila, Vire.inia Iron, (‘'‘al A Cola* Co. . V^irginia Polytechnical 
In:'4 itulr, Warwifk Iron t'o., W<n»dward Iron Co., Walt Iron A' 
Steel Co., U. Woodman, E. J. Wheeler, Wooster Polytechnical 
Institute, Websiter University. Weslinglioiise Machine Co., 
Wisconsin Malleable Iron ('o., Westinghouse Air ],5rake Co., 
Voiing.stowa Steel Co,, Vale University. 
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EXTRACTS OF TESTIMONIALS IN PRAISE 
OF STANDARDIZED DRILLINGS. 

“We take pleasure in saying that our chemist states he has 
used the standardized drillings in standardizing solutions and 
found them to be very exact ; and adds that too much praise 
cannot be accorded the standardized drillings you recently sent 
us. 

Elk Rapids Iron Co., 

H. B. Lewis, Pres.” 

“ It is no little comfort to have the standardized samples and 
to know that the work of our laboratory is correct and reliable. 

Edgar S. Cook, 

Pres. Warwick Iron Co., Pottstown, Pa.” 

“We are pleased with samples. They will, without doubt, 
greatly promote increasing accuracy in methods of iron analysis. 

J. Blodget Britton Co., Warrentown, Va.” 

“We are using the standardized drillings and find them very 
useful in our laboratory. We think it very necessary that labora- 
tories should be supplied with standardized drillings, especially 
those working on blast furnace products. L. C. Phipps, 

Second Vice-president Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa.” 

“ It has always been a task to get standards, especially stand- 
ards that would check up with those from different concerns. It 
will simplify matters considerably if chemists will use standards 
from one party of the same value, as I have found that most of 
the errors in sulphur and phc iphorus come from different chem- 
ists’ standards not checking. J. O. Matherson, Chemist, 

Ashland Coal, Iron & Railway Co.” 

“ I think the method of selling standardized iron samples from 
a central laboratory, such as the Standardizing Bureau of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, is one to be commended. 
The confidence I have in my work after checking with these drill- 
ings is very gratifying. Walter M. Saunders, 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist, Providence, R. I.” 
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“ In connection with the use of the standardized drillings, I 
wish to say that I believe the plan will result in attaining greater 
accuracy, will inspire confidence, and will enhance the value of 
analytical chemical work in connection with foundry practice. 

W. P. Rickells, 
Columbia University.’* 

‘ ‘ The standard samples are a grand idea and the confidence 
they impart is worth ten times the cost. W. G. Scott.” 

” I have noticed with pleasure your praiseworthy efforts to 
establish uniformity in pig iron analysis. . . . Thanking 

you for your endeavors to mitigate the perplexities of both the 
furnace manager and the chemist, John P. Marshall, 

Supt. Missouri Furnace, Carondelet.” 

It is the greatest move for improvement in many years. 

Erastus C. Wheeler,” 

“We have checked our routine laboratory work from time to 
time since receipt of drillings and have found them to be of ines- 
timable value to us. Kittanning Iron & Steel Meg. Co., 

W. L. Scott, Chemist.” 

“ Permit me to express my belief that this work of your asso- 
ciation of distributing carefully analyzed samples of pig iron is 
of great value to the metallurgists and chemists of this country. 

H. L. Mills, 

Professor Analytical Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University.” 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


INTELLIGENT PURCHASE AND SAMP- 
LING OF PIG IRON. 

There were comparatively few founders using 
chemical analysis in making mixtures of cast iron when 
the first edition of this work appeared, in 1897. At this 
time, Oct., 1901, about three-fourths of the founders are 
dependent upon a knowledge of the chemical constit- 
uents of their pig irons, and ignore the appearance of 
fractures or hardness of pig iron. There have been 
some ups and downs in the e:xperience of founders 
working up to the present advancement. Neverthe- 
less, as founders come to intelligently understand the 
science of, and methods necessary to be followed in 
working by chemical analysis, they become adherents 
of its practice. One great drawback has been in the 
evils resulting from practices described in Chapters 
XIX. and XXIV., and in the fact of depending 
wholly upon furnace reports of chemical analysis which 
would sometimes prove erroneous by reason of mis- 
takes, and cause beginners, in trying to utilize 
chemical analyses to make mixtures, condemn the plan 
of working by analysis. 

It is not safe, as a rule, to depend wholly upon fur- 
nace reports of analyses, for the reason that there are 
several chances for mistakes being made aside from 
what the chemists might make. These are mistakes 
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that may be made in numbering* iron piles, transferring 
records of analyses from one book to another, etc., 
and in incorrectly carding the cars when shipping the 
iron to consumers. The author, being surrounded by 
blast furnaces, has seen serious mistakes made in all 
of. the above points and is confident that it will pay to 
recognize existing conditions. The only way to 



FIG. 48. 

decrease the chance of errors in receiving a furnace 
report of analysis is for the founder to have all such 
reports checked after the iron is received into his yard. 
To do this he should take two or three pieces of pig 
iron from each end, and two or three from the middle 
of every car of iron received, or from the ends of piles 
after it is taken from the car as described on page 140. 
These pieces of pig should be about one-quarter the 
length of a whole pig and drilled after onex>r the other 
of the plans seen at A, B, and C in Fig. 48. In drill- 
ing these samples the utmost care should be taken to 
prevent sand or scale from the pigs getting mixed 
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with the drillings. To prevent this the pigs should be 
thoroughly cleaned with a wire brush before being 
taken to the drill press, where they should be drilled 
with a fiat drill, as a twist drill gives a large variation 
in the size of borings according as the hardness of the 
iron varies. Some drill six to ten holes to obtain 
samples as at A, others drill three holes as at B, while 
others drill but one hole in the center as at C. Where 
it is desired to obtain the best possible average of the 
composition of a piece of pig in securing drillings, the 
plan seen at A is followed. It may be said that, as a 
rule, the majority of samples are taken as at C, unless 
analyses of the carbons are required, when it is very 
essential to follow the plan at A or B. In drilling as 
at A or B the material from each hole should be kept 
separate, and after the drilling is completed the same 
weight of drillings from each hole should be taken, 
and the whole mixed together as thoroughly as pos- 
sible to obtain an average of the composition of the 
pig. For each analysis about a large teaspoonful of 
drillings is ample, and such are best passed through a 
20- or 40-mesh sieve before being used. To do this it 
may often be necessary to pulverize the drillings in an 
iron mortar. It is very important to properly sample 
a car or pile of iron and take proper precaution in ob- 
taining a clean and thoroughly mixed sample of drill- 
ings, where one wishes an accurate analysis to show 
the average composition of a car or pile of pig iron. 

The small foundry finds this method, necessary to 
check furnace reports of analyses, objectionable. This 
is on account of such founders not being in a position 
to support a laboratory. However, many small shops 
would find that it would pay them, in the end, to 
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send samples of drillings of every car or pile of iron 
by mail to other localities where a chemist could be 
employed. Unless such shops are doing work of a char- 
acter requiring delicacy in making mixtures, analyses 
of the silicon and sulphur are all that they may require 
of their pig metal, and these can be obtained for about 
one dollar for each analysis. This is a small sum com- 
pared to the assurance it affords such founders of 
correcting possible errors in furnace analysis reports. 
Many small founders are now beginning to recognize 
this and some are following the above plan and find 
that it pays them well. In cases where a small firm 
could give a chemist other employment they could 
install a laboratory at their own works for one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty dollars, and then be in a posi- 
tion not only to make analyses of their own irons but 
also those of what fuels, blackings, and sand they use, 
when found advisable. 

Another evil of past practices has lain in the founder 
relying, upon the furnaceman to advise him of the char- 
acter of iron he should use. This is wrong. It is not 
a furnaceman ’s business to be responsible for the char- 
acter of iron the founder should use, as his experience 
does not rightly afford him such knowledge. All foun- 
ders should know their own needs and be able to order 
their irons intelligently. The first two editions of 
this work have achieved much in influencing founders 
to do this. A study of this work should cause the 
moulder or founder who may now look upon chemistry 
as something beyond his comprehension, to talk as 
intelligently and fluently about silicon, sulphur, man- 
ganese, phosphorus, and the carbons, etc., in iron, as 
he now can about moulding sand, ramming, venting. 
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gating, pouring, etc. The grand point about all this 
is the practicability of its achievement by any ordinary 
mind that will make any effort to master this new 
science of founding. 

A description of the methods followed at our foundry 
in Sharpsville, Pa., for delivering pig iron to the 
cupola and keeping a record of our heats, etc. , may 
serve many well in giving them ideas to form plans for 
such work. Our pig iron, in being loaded from cars 
or iron piles in the yard, is placed on buggies and then 
pushed to the elevator by a locomotive or hand power, 
after which it is carried to the cupola stage and stored 
in piles after the plan described on pages 14 1 and 142. 
A record of the silicon, sulphur, etc. , contents of each 
pile is kept by the cupola tender, so that he knows just 
what iron to charge. We make a specialty of castings 
that now require heats ranging from seventy to one 
hundred tons weight. Our castings are of such -a 
character as to exact certain physical qualities. To 
know that they are right in our castings before leaving 
our shop, we have analyses of the silicon and sulphur, 
and occasionally of the other metalloids made for 
every heat ; and when first starting to make these anal- 
yses we also conducted physical tests. A plan for 
obtaining both combined is shown by Tables 28 and 29. 
We largely dispense now with the physical test, owing 
to our experience being such as to enable us to judge of 
the physical properties by reason of chemical analysis 
and an examination of the castings. The tests given in 
Tables 28 and 29 were obtained from four round test bars 
cast on end at about equal divisions of the heat. The 
mixture for the heat here recorded was all pig iron, ex- 
cepting about 5 per cent, shop scrap, the pig ranging 
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from 1.30 to 2.00 per cent, of silicon and from .020 to 
. 040 in snlphnr. We have an arrang-ement for our office 
in which a record of the chemical and physical qualities 
obtained in our castings can be recorded. This enables 
us to work intelligently when wishing to refer to past 
results or experiences in repeating old or making new 
mixtures of iron. These records are also kept in such a 
manner as to show the loss in silicon and increase in 
sulphur, etc., in our heats, something which is very es- 
sential to be understood, and is treated in Chapter XLV. 

TABLE 28. — PHYSICAL TESTS OF “HEAT” TAKEN SEPTEMBER I4, 1896. 


Rotation 
tests in 
strength. 

Fluidity 

Contraction. 

Deflection. 

Transverse 
Strength in 
lbs. 

Chill. 

Diameter 
of test bar. 

Strength per 
sq. inch in 
lbs. 

I 


.135" 

1 // 
.140" 

1,955 

00 

' L143" 

1,907 

2 

2 K" 

.130" 

.110" 

1,625 

664" 

1.136" 

1,604 

3 


.12S" 

.120" 

1,520 

5-64" 

1.130" 

1. 515 

4 

2 ^" 

.124" 

•ISO' 

1,495 

4*64" 

1.142" 

1,459 


REMARKS. 

The four test bars showed a perfect, solid fracture. The strongest test 
bar was the last cast and the weakest bar at the second pouring. 

[Signature of Tester.] Thos. D. West. 

TABLE 29. — CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF STRONGEST TEST BAR. 


Silicon. 

Sulphur. : 

Combined 

Carbon. 

Graphitic 

Carbon. 

Phosphorus. 1 

Manganese. 

1.20 

.079 

•094 

2.67 

.089 j 

0.40 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF WEAKEST TEST BAR. 


Silicon. 

Sulphur.- 

1 

Combined 

Carbon. 

Graphitic 

Carbon. 

Phosphorus. 

Manganese. 

2.15 

.060 

•79 

2.75 

.091 

•37 


[Signature of Chemist.] D. K. Smith. 
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In purchasing pig irons for any new class of work, 

or such as founders are inexperienced with and that 
others may be making, it is often a good plan to find 
out and deal with the furnace which can show dealings 
with founders making the same class of work which 
they desire to manufacture if they can. This starts a 
founder, in making a new class of work, to use brands 
of iron that have been tested and found suitable for 
the class of work he desires to produce, and may be 
the means of preventing some experimenting and loss 
of capital. It was advanced in The Foundry, Nov., 
1901, that buyers of foundry pig iron should consider 
the fracture of pig in being open or close grained in 
connection with specified analyses. How practical 
this proposition is will be found by reference to page 
179. Methods for computing averages of silicon, 
sulphur, etc., that exist in different furnace casts or 
piles of iron, in making mixtures of any special brands 
or different grades, are given in Chapter XXXVI., 
Tables 39 to 42, pages 256 and 257. The net weight 
of sand and chill cast pig iron per ton of 2,268 lbs. and 
2,240 lbs. rovspectively is given in the first two tables 
at the close of this work. 



PART IL 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THE METALLIC AND NON-METALLIC 
ELEMENTS OF CAST IRON. 

Having described processes followed in making cast 
iron and qualities affecting its character, etc., up to the 
time it arrives in pig form at foundries, ready for re- 
melting to make castings, as seen in Chapters I. to 
XXVII., we will novv?' treat of qualities which can 
affect cast iron when in the hands of founders, and 
of information which they should possess in order to 
make mixtures best suited for different kinds of gray 
and chilled castings; also on subjects pertaining to 
testing, etc. 

While the effects of silicon and sulphur, manganese, 
phosphorus, and carbon have been referred to some- 
what in the preceding chapters, it has only chiefly 
been done in a manner incidental to the manufacture 
of cast iron. It is when pig or cast iron is in the 
hands of founders that its peculiarities or character- 
istics are best displayed. For this reason, the second 
part of this work will be found the more important in 
imparting information on cast iron to those em- 
ployed in the manufacture of castings or interested 
in their use. In taking up this second part of the 
work, it will be well to first treat of the metallic and 
non- metallic elements of cast iron. 

An element is a substance composed of only one 
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kind of atoms. An atom is the smallest snb-division 
of matter which cannot be divided. Every atom is 
exactly like every other atom of the same kind and is, 
as a rule, incapable of independent existence. Atoms 
unite to form molecules, which are the smallest parti- 
cles of matter capable of independent existence to 
retain the properties of a mass, and which is any form 
of matter appreciable to the senses. Molecules can be 
formed of one or different kinds of atoms. Where 
molecules are formed of different kinds of atoms, the 
mass is called a compound. There are now about 
seventy different kinds of atoms or elements, among 
which are classed carbon, iron, manganese, phos- 
phorus, silicon, and sulphur. Table 130, at the close 
of this work, gives the chemical and atomic weights of 
various elements. 

One method of distinguishing the metallic elements 

or atoms from the non-metallic ones is as follows : Solu- 
tions of compounds are sometimes decomposed by an 
electric current. That element which will go to the 
positive pole is said to be the electro -negative or non- 
metallic, while that element which goes to the negative 
pole is said to be electro-positive or metallic. This divi- 
sion of elements among iron workers is more generally 
understood in being classed as metals and metalloids, 
the latter being limited to inflammable non-metallic 
elements, and which as a rule are lighter, bulk for 
bulk, than metals. With this conception of the ele- 
ments, we can consider iron, "manganese, and silicon 
as being metals, while the carbon, sulphur and phos- 
phorus would be classed as metalloids. While this 
classification may be accepted, it is for convenience, 
with founders especially, considered that the term 
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metalloids shall cover every element in cast iron ex- 
cepting the iron. This implies that one or all of the 
elements — carbon, silicon, snlphnr, manganese, and 
phosphorus — are classified as metalloids, and this 
classification the author has accepted for all his writ- 
ings. To have a clear understanding of the influence 
of these metalloids in affecting the character of iron or 
castings, a study of the following chapters is necessary. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
OF CAST IRON. 

Without chemistry we could not define elements 
causing physical effects or be able to scientifically and 
intelligently direct mixtures. The physical test tells 
us what is obtained. The chemical test tells us the 
metalloids we must use to effect results, and each 
property is essential to an attainment of the desired 
end. The first to be noted is carbon, as its influence 
in the form of graphite or combined carbon is the 
greatest in determining the character or ‘ ‘ grade ’ ’ of 
cast iron. 

The amount of carbon which iron will absorb depends 
upon the working conditions of a furnace and the 
amount of silicon, phosphorus and manganese taken up 
by the iron. Much silicon reduces the power of iron 
to absorb carbon. The greater the percentage of 
manganese the more carbon can iron absorb, as is 
shown by “ Spiegel ” iron, which contains carbon as 
high as six per cent. When iron is below . 7 5 in man- 
ganese, about 3.50 of carbon is all it contains, although 
it may possess as much as 4.50 per cent, of carbon in 
rare cases. It is claimed that chromium, when sub- 
stituted for manganese, will cause iron to absorb carbon 
as high as 12 per cent. The carbon in iron is ob- 
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tained from the fuel used in smelting. The more car- 
bon iron contains, the greater influence silicon, etc., 
can have in affecting or changing the grade ” of iron. 
The carbon in gray iron is mostly in the form of 
graphite, and the iron may contain as much as three 
to four per cent, of it. Hard or '' white iron ’ ’ contains 
carbon in a different state from ‘ ‘ gray iron. ’ ’ In white 
iron it is chiefly combined carbon, in which form it 
hardens the iron. The graphitic carbon in gray iron 
can have a large percentage made combined carbon, to 
harden iron, by casting it on a chill or suddenly cool 
ing it. By this action the carbon, which in melted 
iron is in the state of combination, does not have time 
to separate in the form of graphite. 

Combined carbon is ascertained in true chemical ex- 
hibits of pig metal by the fracture being small grained, 
of a close, compact nature, and tending to a light gray 
color in Nos. i to 5, and in the higher numbers to a 
white color. The higher its percentage in combined 
carbon, the greater the approach to white iron. The 
faster the iron cools and the more combined carbon it 
contains, the finer the crystals or grain. The lowest 
combined carbon is found in castings having from 
three to four per cent, of silicon, and low in sulphur. 

Graphitic carbon can be told in iron by the fracture 
being large grained and its crystals of a deep, brilliant 
color, from which flakes of graphite can often be ex- 
tracted by hand or brushed out. A large percentage 
of graphite in iron will make it very soft, unless re- 
tarded by the presence of some hardening substance, 
like manganese. The more slowly a casting cools, the 
more graphite in the iron, and the larger the grain. 
For characteristic determinations of combined carbon 
in a fluid state, see Chapter LX. 
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Total carbon is that composing the combined and 
graphitic carbon united. Where the total is known 
and only the combined is stated, the balance necessary 
to make the total would be the graphite, and the 
reverse where the graphite is only known. * 

Woolwich’s experiments have proved that variations 
in the percentage of combined carbon are more effect- 
ive in changing the grade of an iron than equal varia- 
tions in graphite carbon. A slight increase in graph- 
ite, with the combined carbon remaining constant, 
creates very little effect in changing the grade to make 
a softer iron, but if a like change should be made in 
the combined carbon, having the graphite remain con- 
stant, the ratio would be greatly changed or the 
‘ ‘ grade ’ ’ of the iron would be very much altered. 

Silicon’s chief office is to soften iron and aid the 
founder to regulate or cheapen his mixture. This 
was first suggested by Dr. Percy in the year 1850, 
but it awaited experiments in 1885 by Mr. Charles 
Wood, a founder of Middlesbrough, assisted by Mr. 
John C. Stead, the expert chemist, both of England, to 
first practically demonstrate the value and utility 
of silicon as a softener and its application to found- 
ing, a work which, it should be said, had its founda- 
tion laid in experiments conducted by Prof. Thomas 
Turner, at Mason College, Birmingham, Eng., the 
same being presented a few months later at the 
Glasgow meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute. The 
extensive publication of this paper is really responsible 
for the universal adoption of silicon as a softener 
in making mixtures of iron. The next to take up 

*For further information regarding the “total carbon/’ see 
Chapter XXXIH, 
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this work was M. Fred Gautier, of Paris, who, at the 
next spring meeting of the above association, pre- 
sented a paper on silicon in foundry iron. These two 
papers started many others experimenting, among the 
most prominent being Mr. W. J. Keep, of Detroit, 
Mich., and the author. 

Not only is silicon a softener of iron and a great ele- 
ment in cheapening the mixture by permitting a large 
percentage of scrap or cheap iron being mixed with 
high-silicon iron, but it is also an element of value in 
increasing the fluidity of metal. Silicon possesses a 
property which, in a degree, reduces the percentage 
of total carbon which iron may take up, and which also 
can exceed in its percentage any other element in iron. 
It has found such a favor in the estimation of some 
as to make them unregardful of any other element in 
iron, a practice which is decidedly wrong, from the 
fact that one part of sulphur can often neutralize the 
effect of ten to fifteen parts of silicon, and hence for 
this reason it is as essential that the founder should 
be as watchful of sulphur as silicon, and the same 
may be said of the total carbon, phosphorus, and 
manganese, as all should be considered in making mix- 
tures ; but the silicon and sulphur should be considered 
the* bases for changing the grade or character of iron, 
as seen by Chapter XVII. 

The author’s experience and study of silicon in its 
effect upon mixtures lead him to affirm that while it 
can achieve much good, it can also do great injury. It 
is an element which should only be used with a knowl- 
edge of the effect any percentage can produce, just as 
a physician can administer a poisonous drug to obtain 
beneficial results. Silicon is a very good thing, so is 
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good whiske}^, but either, if not carefully used, can 
cause more evil than good. For this reason, guesswork 
in judging the amount of silicon an iron contains is not 
to be commended. Only by a knowledge of its chem- 
ical analysis can constant, uniform or desired results 
in applying silicon to mixtures be best maintained. I 
have found that silicon had a softening effect up to 
about 4. 00 per cent. , or where it was possible to have 
castings jolted in safety over a pavement or rail track 
in transit for delivery. 

This is as far as the founder ought to go in using 
such ‘‘ poison ” to strength. After the carbon has be- 
come graphitic all it will, any further addition of sili- 
con onl^r closes the grain and makes the casting ‘‘soft 
rotten,” or brittle. If, by still further addition we 
would exceed four per cent, of silicon — which is a per- 
centage no ordinary iron mixtures or casting requir- 
ing any strength at all should contain — we may then 
harden the iron to a slight degree. A mixture having 
3.75 per cent, of silicon is as high in that element as 
it is practical to use, if we expect general castings to 
hold together, unless the sulphur or manganese is very 
high to harden the iron. It is not desirable to have 
ferro-silicon iron in castings. Very ’ few general 
castings, excepting those for electrical purposes, re- 
quire over three per cent, of silicon in their composi- 
tion, if the sulphur or manganese is right, and the lower 
the silicon can practically be kept in most castings the 
■better the results to be expected from its use. 

In Russia, they have made light castings, as was 
ishown in the exhibit at the World’s Fair, 1893, with 
the silicon as low as .55, a little over one-half of one 
per cent., but in order to achieve this, we find the 
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sulphur did not exceed .022. This is a good ex- 
ample in illustration of the effect of sulphur in harden- 
ing iron, for had the sulphur been .07, as is generally 
the case as an average for light castings in America, 
'with the silicon only .55, such castings would be so 
hard or ‘‘white,” that they would never hold together 
long enough for one to handle them. The low sulphur 
in the Russian castings would lead us to say that they 
were made from cold blast charcoal iron. * 

Silicon can be absorbed by iron to as high as 20 per 
cent. , and from 3 to 4 per cent, of silicon in mixture 
will generally change all the carbon found in ordinary 
irons to graphite that it is possible to change. The 
percentage it will require to do this is dependent 
upon the percentage of the other constituents present 
in the mixture. Silicon ranges from i to 5 per cent, 
in Foundry iron, in standard Bessemer iron from i to 
2j4 per cent., and in ferro-silicon pig iron from 5 to 14 
per cent. In making mixtures of iron with pig con- 
taining 4 to 6 per cent, of silicon there is far less risk 
of over- dosing a mixture than with pig containing 
from 8 to 14 per cent, of silicon, for although we may 
figure out to a nicety just the percentage pig may con- 
tain and direct how many pounds should be charged, 
it cannot but be seen that with the higher percentage 
of silicon pig the least error in weighing it, etc. , could 
be very disastrous in results. In cases where a found- 
er has a cheap class of work and desires to use all the 
scrap, burnt or hard iron possible, he may often use 

* The Russian analysis was obtained by Mr. H. L. Hollis, of Chi- 
cago, and presented in a table with other analyses of American 
castings in a paper read before the Western Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, May, 1894. 



ferro-silicon pig very economically, or where a founder 
is running on a specialty of any kind that does not re- 
quire different mixtures out of the same heat, with 
good judgment and care, ferro-silicon may often be 
well and profitably applied in mixture.* Four per cent, 
of silicon pig can often carry 8o per cent, of ordinary 
scrap to make soft, machinable castings in work not 
under one inch in thickness. 

Silicon in the pig has a silver cast, and, with some 
grades, . a flaky, frost-on-the-window look. It has 
practically no grain and when broken has a fracture 
somewhat like glass. For its appearance in a liquid 
state, see Chapter LX. 

Sulphur in iron is mainly derived from the fuel 
used to smelt it in the blast furnace and in remelting 
it in a cupola. It is the most uncontrollable, injurious 
element the furnaceman or founder has to contend 
with. There are, however, three qualities sometimes 
commendable in it: one is its influence in increasing 
the fusibility of iron, and another its strength, as 
shown in Chapter XXX., and the third its tendency 
to harden or chill iron by reason of its promoting 
combined carbon, which is often better obtained with 
low silicon or high manganese, since with these we 
have less injury from unyielding contraction strains. 
With the exception of the three qualities mentioned 
above, the effects of sulphur are greatly for evil, mak- 
ing light castings hard and molten iron sluggish, and 
giving rise to blow holes ” in iron solidifying rapid- 
ly. It is for these various reasons that charcoal iron, 
on account of its being low in sulphur, has been found 
superior to coke or anthracite iron for many kinds of 
castings. 

Some keep a stock of ferro-silicon on hand to regulate mixtures in the ab- 
sence of their 3,00 to 4.00 per cent, .silicon irons, as a little gjoes a long ways and 
often prevents .shutting down for the want of regular irons. 
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With charcoal iron castings we can have low silicon 
without much sulphur, whereas with coke and, anthra- 
cite iron castings, if we have low silicon, we may 
generally expect high sulphur. Charcoal pig metal 
being the most free from sulphur and impurities, the 
softest strong castings are obtained from it, especially 
when melted in an air furnace. Sulphur is very de- 
ceptive in pig metal. It can lurk in hiding so as to be 
present to a much greater degree than the eye of an 
expert can suspect. For this reason chemical analysis 
is very essential in order to ferret it out. Sulphur can 
cause iron to be red short, as well as cold short. 

Two points of sulphur are more effective in changing 
the character of iron than ten to fifteen points of 
any other constituent which iron possesses. Its influ- 
ence in so greatly changing the character of iron is due 
to its ability to radically increase the percentage of 
combined carbon in iron. The alteration that a few 
points in sulphur can effect in the “ grade ” of iron is 
often surprising, and for this reason founders should 
be most watchful of sulphur. The amount of sulphur 
in pig metal generally ranges from .01 for No. i iron 
up to .10 for ‘‘white iron.” For No. i pig metal it 
rarely exceeds 0.03; Nos. 3 to 4, 0.05, and for white 
pig iron o.io. Sulphur in iron can cause excessive 
shrinkage as well as contraction, the former often be- 
ing the cause for shrink holes and the latter for cracks 
in castings.* 

Manganese, when increasing the combined carbon, 

will deepen the chill and cause greater shrinkage and 
contraction, and to a limit greatly strengthens iron. 

•^For an article on the effects of sulphur in strengthening iron, 
sec Chapter XLIII. 
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Manganese is readily absorbed by slag and can be car- 
ried off as oxide of manganese during a heat, and in 
cupola work will greatly assist in carrying olf sulphur 
by means of ‘ ‘ slagging out. ’ ’ Manganese ranges from 
a trace up to 3 per cent, in pig iron. The general run 
of good gray pig iron averages about .50; over i.oo 
per cent, it would, in light work, unless proportionately 
higher than 2.50 per cent, in silicon, be injurious in 
causing hard castings, and it is seldom in massive 
work requiring strength that it would be beneficial for 
manganese to exceed 2.00 per cent. Manganese can 
counteract the red shortness caused by sulphur and 
greatly neutralize the effect of sulphur to harden iron 
mixtures. It can be used as a physic to purify liquid 
iron. If the iron is high in sulphur it will be beneficial 
in expelling it and thereby lessen the chances of ‘ ‘ blow, 
holes ’ ’ by expelling oxides or occulated gases. 

A very peculiar property that has been noticed in pig 
iron containing 2 to 3 per cent, of manganese is that 
while it may look open-grained, like a good No. i soft 
iron, it has been found so hard that it could only with 
difficulty be drilled. Manganese gives fluidity atid 
life to molten metal, causing it to occupy greater time 
in solidifying. In pig metal, as well as in castings, it 
can cause the crystals to be coarse grained, though 
the iron can be hard, as above stated. 

Manganese is often found as high as 2.50 per cent, 
in foundry pig metal and still make good machinable 
castings. This quality is partly due to the great 
activity which manganese has in expelling sulphur in 
remelting iron. Sulphur is the element of greatest 
power in caiising hardness in castings; but, on the 
other hand, sulphur can often be so eliminated by man- 



ganese; that for this reason manganese can often 
high and still soft castings be obtained. The bette 
cupola is fluxed and the higher its temperature, t 
more the manganese will be decreased. In mal. : 
or remelting iron, manganese is affected in a n i ; 
ner somewhat similar to silicon. * A hot working f ' 
nace will send the manganese into the pig, whcrt 
cold working furnace will send it into the slag, ; i - 
requires high heat to make manganese combine \\ 
the iron, when making it. 

A phenomenon peculiar to manganese is to be < t 
in the opposite results which manganese exerts \\ : 
in the pig, in process of being melted, and when ? 
added as ferro-manganese to soften hard grade ^ 
molten metal, as is practiced by some founders. T 
author cannot explain the phenomenon better than i 
here inserting comments by Mr. Alexander E. Oin « 
bridge, Jr., in a paper presented by him before ^ ' 
Franklin Institute, February 2, 1888: 

A remarkable effect is produced upon the character of hard . * ^ 
by adding to the molten metal, a moment before pouring it is s. 
a mould, a very small quantity of powdered ferro-manganese, ' 
one pound of ferro-manganese in 600 pounds of iron, and > 
oughly diffusing it through the mass by stirring with an 
rod. The result of several hundred carefully conducted ex ; 
ments which I have made enables me to say that the tra\ * 
strength of the metal is increased from thirty to forty per c* 
the shrinkage is decreased from twenty to thirty per cent. , 
the depth of the chill is decreased about twenty-five per (•» ‘ 

while nearly one-half of the combined carbon is changed 
free carbon; the percentage of manganese in the iron is not 
sibly increased by this dose, the small proportion of manga j: 
which was added being found in the form of oxide in the 
The philosophical explanation of this extraordinary effect 1 
my oiiimon, to be found in the fact that the ferro-manganese 
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simply as a de-oxidizing agent, the manganese seizing any oxygen 
which has combined with the iron, forming manganic oxide, 
which, being lighter than the molten metal, rises to the surface 
and floats off with the scoria. When a casting which has been 
artificially softened by this novel treatment is re-melted, the 
effects of the ferro-manganese disappear and hard iron results. 

In the experiments conducted by the author (seen in 
Chapter XXXII.) he found that, in iron above 2.00 
silicon, the addition of manganese to molten metal had 
a tendency to hold the carbon more in a combined 
form, which is the reverse of its action in low silicon 
irons, and partly in keeping with the above experience 
of Mr. Outerbridge. 

Phosphorus is the element which differentiates 
‘‘Bessemer” from “Foundry” iron, and generally 
ranges from a trace to 1 % per cent, in ordinary pig 
metal. In foundry iron it generally varies from 25 to 
1. 00, and it can be found in iron as high as 7 per cent. 
If iron exceeds . 10 in phosphorus it is no longer regu- 
lar Bessemer, and may be often classed as Foundry. 
To make this distinction between Bessemer and 
Foundry iron clear. Table 30 is presented: 


TABLE 30 — CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF FOUNDRY AND BESSEMER IRONS. 



No. I 
Foundry. 

No. 3 
Foundry. 

No. 4 
Bessemer. 

No. 7 
Bessemer. 

Phosphorus 

.60 

.50 

.09 

.09 

Graphitic Carbon 

350 

3.00 

3-50 

3-00 

Combined Carbon 

•15 

•30 

.35 

.65 

Silicon 

3.00 

2.25 

2.00 

1.25 

Sulphur 

.01 

.02 

.025 

.050 

Manganese. 

.30 

.40 

•50 

■45 


As can be seen by the above table, excepting phos- 
phorus, the four analyses could pass as Foundry iron. 
Further comments on Foundry versus Bessemer will 
be found in Chapter XXII. 
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Over 0.75 per cent, of phosphorus can cause iron to 
be ^ ‘ cold short, ’ ’ which means brittle when cold, and it 
may harden iron if used in excess of 1.30 in castings. 

By keeping phosphorus down to between 0.20 and 
0.40, with silicon from 2.50 to 2.75 and sulphur about 
.05, thin castings can often be made so as to bend 
considerably before breaking, and also admit of cast 
iron being readily punched with holes, similarly in some 
degree as wrought iron would be affected by 
like treatment. It has been contended that plios- 
phorus is in no wise beneficial to the strength of an 
iron, but Woolwich’s experiments would show that 
phosphorus running from about 0.20 to 0.50 is bene- 
ficial in improving the ductile qualities in 23 hysical 
tests for cast iron work. Phosphorus is chiefly 
obtained from the ore and flux. It retards the satura- 
tion of iron for carbon and adds fluidity and life to 
metal. It is the most weakening element iron can 
possess when used in excess, and is often objectionable 
when it exceeds i.oo per cent, in Foundry iron, in 
which it is best kept down to not exceed .80. Neces- 
sity for extra fluidity, or life, to the liquid metal is 
the only occasion where phosphorus should be j)ermitted 
to exceed .So in Foundry iron. 

While phosphorus is an element very essential to 
the success of founding, it generally needs to be 
guarded as closely as sulphur or silicon, and an 
intelligent use of it will prove that it can strongly 
influence mixtures and the life and wear of castings. 
The author takes jpleasure in citing here some exj^eri- 
ences of Mr. James A. Beckett, of Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., in experimenting in a practical way with 
phosphorus as an agent to regulate actual mixtures 
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used in a foundr^L He writes the author that he has 
found it to greatly counteract the tendency of sulphur 
to increase combined carbon and that he has, upon 
several occasions where high sulphur was giving 
trouble in making castings hard, by increasing the 
phosphorus from 0.50 to 0.75 made castings soft, that 
could not otherwise be machined. Of course, he could 
have attained the same end by increasing the silicon or 
reducing the sulphur, but conditions permitted Mr. 
Beckett to experiment with phosphorus in order to ob- 
tain knowledge as to its exact influence when the 
other metalloids were remaining fairly constant. His 
experience in this line is of much value, and it gives 
the author pleasure to record them here, as Mr. Beck- 
ett is known to be a good manager. Mr. Beckett’s 
experience in regulating mixtures by phosphorus also 
affirms that generally each tenth of one per cent, in- 
crease of phosphorus will give about the same results, 
physically, that an increase of one-quarter of one per 
cent, silicon will give, if the phosphorus is unchanged, 
until the total quantity of phosphorus^reaches the limit 
of safety, viz., i.oo per cent., and that mixtures in 
which the fluidity is increased in this way within such 
limits will be found to produce castings freer from 
blow-holes and shrink spots than if silicon were entirely 
depended upon for giving fluidity. (See Chap. XXXI.) 

Chromium, as shown by Thomas Turner,'^ is not 
uncommonly present in small quantities in ordinary 
iron ores. It has been found as high as . 1 2 in samples 
of pig iron, by J. E. Stead, f It has increased the 
power of iron to absorb carbon up to 12 per cent. 


■^Metallurgy of Iron, page 205. 

firon and Steel Institute Journal, 1893, Vol. i, p. 168. 
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Especial alloys of iron and clirominm, called ferro- 
chromes, containing as high as 84 per cent, of chromi- 
um, are shown by Turner to have been attained. He 
also says that though ferro-chrome is more refractory 
than ordinary cast iron, and is very fluid, it runs 
dead and solidifies rapidly and renders iron hard, white, 
and brittle, behaving in an exactly opposite manner 
from silicon or aluminum. Much more might be said 
of this constituent, but as it has been found up to the 
present time of little value to founding, space is 
reserved for more important elements. 

The constituents of iron, carbon, silicon, sulphur, 
manganese, and phosphorus above described are recog- 
nized as the chief elements in controlling the character 
of iron. Aluminum, magnesium, sodium, potassium 
and calcium, as well as titanium, copper, and arsenic, 
are properties found in iron. But of late years little 
note is taken of them by chemists, as they have been 
regarded as having practically little if any weight in 
affecting mixtures or the character of commercial iron, 
and hence we have omitted to discuss their character- 
istic qualities to any length in this work. We may 
state that titanium ores were at one time used to some 
extent in obtaining strong iron, but owing to the 
titanic acid of titaniferous ores making an infusible 
slag and causing great trouble in smelting, they were 
seldom if ever used. However, by recent improve- 
ment, as seen on page 31, such ores may come more 
into practical use. 

Pure iron, the ideal held up by some works on metal- 
lurgy to be attained, is not the element iron free from 
every contamination, but iron with about 2 per cent, 
of carbon and free from sulphur, phosphorus, 
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silicon, and manganese. In getting this iron to a fluid 
condition it will be so full of gas and run so sluggish 
that the casting, if obtained at all, will be full of blow 
holes. Add silicon to this iron and a good sound cast- 
ing will result. 

The physical properties of cast iron may be said to con- 
sist of density, tenacity, elasticity, strength, toughness, 
brittleness, and chill. These may all differ in having 
characteristic qualities in different brands or classes 
of iron. The first of these elements is to be attributed 
to what is called the ‘ ‘ grain, ’ * and the degree of 
density is the basis of grading our iron by fracture 
from No. i (our most open, large-grained iron) up 
through Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 to 10; the latter two being 
almost as close-grained as a piece of glass, and 
generally called “ white iron.” A cubic foot of white 
iron weighs about sixty pounds more than a cubic 
foot of No. I iron. White iron ” will sink in a ladle 
of liquid No. i iron, whereas a piece of No. i would 
float on its surface. 

Tenacity of cast iron is that element which resists a 
pulling apart of its body or a separation of its mole- 
cules, as by a tensile strength test. 

Elasticity is that quality which permits cast iron to 
stretch or bend and then return to its original position 
or shape when the load is removed. Should the load 
be so great that the iron will not return to its original 
shape, it partakes of what is called a permanent set, 
or has overreached its limit of elasticity, a point which, 
when attained in cast iron, is very close to the break- 
ing load. 
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Average cast- iron, when sound, “ stretches about 
.00018, or one part in 5,555 of its length; or ^ inch 
in 57.9 feet for every ton of tensile strength per square 
inch up to its elastic limit, which is at about one-half 
its break strength. The extent of stretching, how- 
ever, varies much with the quality of the iron, as in 
wrought iron. ’ ’ * For further information on the 
stretching qualities of cast iron, see Chapter LV., 
page 422. 

Toughness may be defined as strength, but applies 
more properly to that quality permitting cast iron to 
bend before it breaks, and in transverse testing, such 
is called "‘deflection.” 

Strength of cast iron is its ability to resist transverse, 
tensile crushing, and impact blows or strains, and, in 
a sense, includes tenacity, elasticity and toughness. 
It is very rare that castings are designed to resist other 
than transverse or crushing loads. For this reason 
transverse tests are the forms of testing mainly used 
to obtain knowledge of the strength of cast iron, as in 
securing the transverse strength of test bars, we can 
also note the “ deflection,” a quality which tells us of 
the ductility and toughness of iron better than any 
other present method can. Deflection also to a great 
degree informs us of the softness of iron. 

Brittleness is that quality adverse to strength and ii- 
greatest in “ white ” or “ chilled ” grades of cast iron, 
also high-silicon or phosphorus mixtures. 

Chill is that quality producing a “white” or crystal- 
line body in iron. It can be produced by rapid cool- 
ing or by having high sulphur or low silicon, which 
produce, in the carbon, a state opposite that of graph- 


* Trautwine. 
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ite. It is a physical element desirable to exist in^ 
order to best resist friction surface wear, and is chiefly 
employed in such castings as rolls, car wheels and 
crushers, A special article on the “chill” will be 
found in Chapter LVI. 

We might say there is chiefly but one carbon in 
iron, and whether it is combined so as to create a 
“chill,” or graphitic to make soft or open-grained 
iron, largely depends upon the time taken for the 
metal to cool down to solidification, or atmospheric 
temperature. We can take our softest irons, highest 
in graphitic carbon, and by pouring when liquid into 
water cause their carbon to be largely combined 
in the iron ; and then, again, we can take our hardest 
or ‘ ‘ white ’ ’ irons, that are not high in manganese or 
chromium (qualities seldom to be found in general cast- 
ings) , and by pouring them into massive castings, like 
heavy anvil blocks, cause their carbon to appear large- 
ly of graphite, thus proving that it is chiefly a me- 
chanical or physical condition, and not chemical, that 
ofttimes can cause iron to be soft or hard, or present 
peculiarities in its physical qualities. 

The above illustration of pouring liquid iron into 
water and cooling off massive blocks or castings presents 
the radical extremes of any physical effects. In the 
rational, common practice of founding, conditions per- 
mit the chemical prox^erties to have a control which com- 
pels us to recognize them as the chief factor in dimin- 
ishing or increasing the combined carbon or the hard- 
ening qualities of an iron. Nevertheless, a study of 
what physical effects can produce will prove to many 
how two castings can often be poured from the same 
ladle of iron so as to have the same percentages of sili- 
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con, sulphur, phosphorus and manganese exist in the 
two castings, and still have the combined carbon much 
higher in one than in the other. (See pages 167 and 168.) 

Concerning the principles involved in the strength 
of cast iron, we find the most lamentable ignorance 
exists. Some understand that there is such a thing as 
soft and strong grades of iron, but when you have the 
latter practice ignored and the first exacted until the 
product approaches lead, it is time to stop and see 
whither we are drifting. The machine builder, ignor- 
ing strength but finding his castings growing softer, 
has encouraged the foundryman in giving such .soft 
castings, until to-day many of our machines might as 
well almost be made of so much glass. Such practice 
injures the reputation of cast iron and encourages its 
being replaced by steel, etc. It is not to disparage the 
founder that the author writes of this subject, but if 
possible to awaken thought and action toward a move- 
ment by the builders of machinery for the exercise of 
some reason and the attainment of knowledge as to 
where to draw the line at wanting softness at the sacri- 
fice of strength. Before the founder knew so much 
about silicon, and had good luck in mixtures, his 
castings would generally show a rich, dark, open frac- 
ture, making a strong, soft casting, instead of being 
found, as to-day with many, in a close, silvery-grained 
grade, making a soft, rotten, leaden casting. 

In using silvery or silicon pig to any extent in mix- 
ture there is a very fine line to be drawn in the use of 
just enough to attain the happy medium approaching 
strength and softness. Some would rather take their 
chances of being over the line than under it, and many 
have gone over the line so far as to have castings so 
weak as to break of their own accord. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


— AFFINITY OF IRON FOR SULPHUR AND 
ITS STRENGTHENING EFFECTS. 

Owing to a well-known writer having claimed that 
iron does not absorb sulphur, and that the founder has 
no need to fear its existence in castings, the author 
presents this chapter to prove that the contrary condi- 
tion prevails. The following tests which the author 
made are such as can be repeated by any one who may 
be desirous of verifying this question: 


TABLE 31 — SULPHUR TEST. 


No. 

of 

Quality 

in 

Micrometer 

Measure- 

Con- 

trac- 

Deflec- 

tion. 

Broke 

at— 

Chill. 

Strength 
per sq. 

Test. 

Casting. 

ment. 

tion. 

in lbs. 


inch. 

18 

Direct bar 

I. TOO 

6-32 

.090 

1385 


1457 

19 

Sulph. 

1 .089 

7-32 

.050 

i860 

all. 

1997 


TABLE 32 — CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


No. of 
Test. 


Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

Manganese. 

Phosphorus. 


Iron charged. 

.98 

.015 

•30 

.092 

18 

Direct bar. 

•77 

.079 

•31 

.097 

19 

Sulph. bar. 

.86 

•175 

•37 

.097 


Test bar No. 18 is one of four which were poured 
with iron direct from the cupola, with the ladle hold- 
ing about 100 pounds of metal. After pouring these 
test bars, about 20 pounds of this metal was then 
poured into a hand ladle, the bottom lining of which 
was composed of fire clay mixed with about two and 
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one-half ounces of pulverized brimstone. The 20 
pounds of metal was allowed to stand in the hand ladle 
about forty seconds, when two test bars were poured, 
both of which, when broken, agreed very closely in 
strength. The stronger one of these is recorded as 
test bar No. 19. All of these test bars are of the 
round form and cast on end. It will be seen by a com- 
parison of the analysis of these two test bars, Nos. 
18 and 19, that the latter absorbed or contains .096 
more sulphur than the bar which was poured direct 
from the cupola, and .160 more than the iron charged. 
In breaking these bars it will be seen that the high 
sulphur bar No. 19 stood 540 pounds more than the 
direct bar No. 18, thereby asserting that sulphur will 
strengthen iron. But whether or not such an increase 
in strength in test bars could be beneficial to castings 
will depend largely upon the internal strains which 
the addition of, sulphur causes in increasing the con- 
traction. This can be seen by Table No. 31, in which 
the sulphur bar will be seen to have contracted 1-32 
inch more than the direct bar. I have conducted a 
number of experiments in adding sulphur to the molten 
metal with iron ranging from one per cent, to two per 
cent, of silicon, and have found it to increase the 
strength of the test bars. This is to be expected sim- 
ply from the fact that sulphur increases the com- 
bined carbon. With two per cent, in silicon in test- 
ing one-and-one-eighth-inch ■ round bars, I have 
found it to increase the strength only from 150 to 200 
pounds, thus showing that the higher the silicon, 
the less effect the sulphur has in strengthening the 
iron to the limit of its absorption. Views of the frac- 
ture of the above bars, described in Tables 31 and 
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32, Gan be seen in Fig. 102, Chapter LX., page 473. 

Iron absorbs sulphur most readily from the fuel 
when being re-melted. I have records of its increasing 
the percentage of sulphur in one re-melt from .030 to 
.105, with fuel below one per cent, of sulphur, and the 
iron charged averaging about 1.60 of silicon. 

It is no uncommon occurrence for iron to be as high 
as three to four per cent, in silicon and to contain as 
high as .200 in sulphur, thereby proving that iron can 
be high in sulphur and at the same time high in 
silicon. 

While sulphur can increase the strength of iron up 
to a certain limit, it is of such character as to greatly 
decrease resistance to deflection or elasticity of iron. 
On this account I would' say that in such castings as 
chill rolls and ingot moulds, which have their surface 
and body subjected to high heat, requiring conditions 
in metal to admit of expansion and contraction follow- 
ing each other closely, excessive sulphur is to be 
guarded against, and in light or medium machinery it 
is injurious by increasing the contraction and chill or 
hardness of castings. The former clement is injurious 
in causing internal strains, and the latter in causing 
castings to be harder than desired. 

It is now (1901) universally conceded that iron has 
a great affinity for sulphur, and that it is an element 
often to be feared by both furiiacemen and founders. 
The distribution of the first two editions of this work 
has done much in advancing the universal recognition 
of these two facts. . 


CHAPTER XXXL 


EFFECTS OP ADDING PHOSPHORUS TO 
MOLTEN IRON. 

This chapter presents results which the author ob- 
tained by experimenting- with phosphorus added to 
molten iron. Some of these experiments were orig- 
inally presented in a paper by the author to 
the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association, January, 
1898. In conducting them the metal was caught 
at the cupola in a ladle holding about one hundred 
and fifty pounds. This was carried to the moulds and 
about thirty pounds was poured into a hand ladle into 
which sticks of phosphorus had been placed before 
pouring the metal, and then again by placing the 
sticks on top of the metal. This mixture was stirred 
with a small rod until the phosphorus was thought to 
have been all absorbed. In a natural way phosphorus 
increases the fluidity and life of molten metal, and 
can greatly weaken it. By the above method results 
are reversed and the metal made to lose its fluidity 
and solidify rapidly, and give stronger iron. For 
castings that can be poured with dull metal the ad- 
dition of phosphorus may often be very beneficial in 
giving strong castings. The letters P. T. at the left of 
Table 33, page 231, designate the tests having the phos- 
phorus added to the metal when in the ladle, and P. B. 
its being placed on the bottom of the ladle and the metal 
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poured onto it, while R. I. refers to the metal free of 
the phosphorus addition. 

All the bars were cast on end and tested i 2 inches 
between supports. Those of tests Nos. 1 and. 2 were 
made from patterns 1 ^4 inches in diameter and the 
balance from i\i inches diameter. The streno-th 
column of Table 33 shows the breaking load reduced 
to strength i^er square inch by the method shown on 
page 476. Each test shown is an average of from two 
to four bars. Tensile tests were made of tests Nos. i, 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. The ij^^-inch bars with the phos- 
■phorns addition of No. i pulled 27, 640 pounds, whereas 
the regular broke at 15,130 pounds, showing that the 
addition of phosphorus nearly doubled the strength of 
the iron in this case. Test No. 3, i^-inch bars, aver- 
aged 23,790 pounds, whereas No. 4 averaged 1.7,617 
])ounds. Bars of test No. 5 averaged 26,070, and 
those of No. 6 16,890 pounds. A study of Table 33 
will show that all tests were greatly' strengthened by 
the slight addition of phosphorus to the molten iron, 
excelling test No. ro. The author believes this is due 
to the high silicon iron. 

A study of the analysis of Table 33 shows that the 
addition of phos]ihorus drove out or deci'cased the 
silicon, manganese, and total cai'bon, the phosphorus 
acting as a (lux to drive out oxides or impurities so as 
to leave a greater iiercentage of metallic iron in the 
higher phosphorus iron than existed in the regular iron, 
as is seen in the last column of the analysis at T. I. 
'Idle effect of decreasing impurities, as shown, is in 
beeping with the treatment of Chapter XXXIV. Aside 
from the decrease of the impurities we find that the 
increase of combined carbon sliown, caused l)y increas- 
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ing the phosphorus, is also a factor that must have an 
effect in strengthening the iron. The increase of 
combined carbon causes greater contraction but less 
chill, a peculiarity due, no doubt, to the fact that hot 
metal will chill deeper than dull metal, as shown in 
Chapter LVI. However, the ends cast against chills 
were very dense and hard. Tests Nos. i to 6, with 
their analyses, were made by Dr. R. Moldenke at the 
McConway & Torley Co., Pittsburg, Pa., and tests 
Nos. 7 to II by the author, and the analyses by Mr. 
H. E. Diller at the Pennsylvania Malleable Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

There are several methods of adding phosphorus to 

molten iron. The simplest plan consists in introducing 
the phosphorus with the hand or with tongs. There 
need be no fear of the dampness on the sticks as they 
are taken from the water, for as long as water is on top 
of the metal no harm can result. Care should be taken 
in handling phosphorus by hand to do it quickly, as 
it ignites in a little more than one minute when 
exposed to the air and serious burns'have resulted from 
careless handling. Another method used by some is 
to take a rod, to one end of which is secured a dried 
clay or graphitic core having a ^-inch hole extending 
into one end six to seven inches deep. Into this hole 
the phosphorus stick is inserted and held by means of 
sticking a few strips of tin or copper in the vacant 
space. Still another plan is to take a piece of gas pipe 
about three feet long, with a hole a little larger than 
the sticks of phosphorus, and after the phosphorus is 
inserted place a plug of tin about one-eighth of an inch 
thick to fit tightly into the end of the pipe. While 
introducing the end of the pipe into the molten metal 
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tlie tin will melt ({uickly iind allow the pho.splioriis to 
rusc‘ llirou‘4'li the metal. To prevent the fumes of 
})lios])horiis e.seapini4' throu<4‘h the upper 
end of the pipe a ])lui>- of iron should 
be driven into the ])ipe some distanee 
])ermit the insertion of the phos- 
|)horns. AVhere s e v e r a 1 
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sticks of phosphorus are 
best inserted in the metal at 
one time, a device as seen 
in I 'it;'. 50 may often be 
used. After cjuiekly insert- 
ing' the sticks of pliosphorns 
into the receptacle A, Fi^. 
50, they are permitted to 
remain a few seconds until dry and sho\viipi>' sig'iis 
of i^Tiitini^', after which the receptacle is tilted g'ently 
to slide into tlie molten metal and held there until 
the phos})horus lias been absorbed. A plan fol- 
lowed 1)}' some t<) ]>c‘rmit sticks of ])hos|)horus bein|;* 
luindled without dan^^vr of takinj^' fire is, to first ])re- 
])are the sticks by plaein;;' them in a dilute solution 
of siilphati^ of copper, or a few crystals of lilue vitriol 
placed in water held in a stone jar, for a period of 
thirty miniit(‘S or so. 'I'his process deposits a coating' 
of co|)i)cr on the sticks of 
phosphorus, wliich jiermits 
them to 1 h‘ handled without 
danipn* of taking’ lire as 
loujL;' as the eop|>cr coating' is 
not disturbtal. In remov- 
ing;' the phosphorus from 
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place the sticks on blotting paper resting on wire 
netting, supported in a pan four to six inches deep, 
containing about two inches of water, as shown by 
Fig. 49. This pan should have a cover, which can be 
closed air tight in case the phosphorus takes fire. This 
is a method which was presented by Mr. Max H. Wick- 
horst in a paper before the Western Foundr5?'men’s 
Association, March 17, 1897. Phosphorus can be ob- 
tained from almost any druggist, and comes in the 
form of sticks about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter and four inches long, weighing about two 
ounces, and is kept in corked bottles, etc., of water hold- 
ing about half-a-dozen sticks of phosphorus. It has to 
be kept in water on account of its being a substance 
which will melt at about iii degrees F., and ignite 
of its own accord if left exposed a few minutes to the 
drying influence of the air. 

Another discover3’^ of importance revealed by these 
tests is found in Table 34. This shows that an increase 
of phosphorus increases the fusibility of iron. This 
knowledge is valuable in showing that the lower the 
phosphorus the better, in castings such as annealing 
boxes and pots, ingot moulds, grate bars, etc. , which are 
required to stand high temperatures. Up to the time 
the author presented his tests (see Table 34) there was 
no information obtainable designating what percentage 
of the metalloids was best in fire-resisting castings. 
With the information to be gleaned from pages 352 and 
351; it will be seen that the lower the c(jmbined carbon, 
sulphur, and phosphorus, the better the iron to resist 
melting or high temperatures. This knowledge is very 
valuable in assisting to make mixtures for castings that 
are expected to resist high or melting temperatures. 
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TABLE 33. — COMPARATIVE TRANSVERSE PHOSPHORUS IRON TESTS AND 
ANALYSES. 



Test 

No. 

Defl. 

Str’gt 

Phos. 

Sil. 

Sul. 

Man. 

G. C. 

C. C. 

T. C. 

T. I. 

ist cast, P. T. 

I 

•125 

4,482 

.161 

1.48 

•03 

•65 

2.10 

1,85 

3-95 

6.271 

ist cast, R. I. 

2 

.08 

2,463 

.088 

1.53 

•03 

.68 

2.90 

1.20 

4. 10 

6.428 

2d cast, P. T. 


•15 

3,329 

.136 

1.46 

.03 

•58 

I. So 

2.44 

4.24 

6.446 

2d cast, R. I, 

4 

.12 

2,064 

•095 

1.48 

•03 

.60 

2.48 

1.84 

4-32 

6.52.8 

3d cast, P. T. 

5 

•I15 

3,087 

.173 

1.32 

•03 

•63 

1.84 

2. 19 

4-03 

6.183 

3d cast, R. I. 

6 

.10 

2,170 

.093 


•03 

•65 

~2.6r 

1.50 

4. 16 

6.303 

4th cast, P. B. 

7 

■135 

2,322 

.144 

1.20 

.065 

.63 

3-30 

•44 

3-74 

5-779 

4th cast, P. T. 

8 

1 .125 

2,oor 

.121 

1. 16 

.068’ 

.64 

3-37 

•43 

3^- 80 

_5 i 7S9 

4th cast, R. I. 

9 

' .090 

1,740 

.090 

1.40 

.070 

.65 

3-45 

.40 

3 85 

6.060 

5th cast, P. B. 

10 

.070 

1,386 

.280 


.090 

.36 

2.20 

.82 

3.02 

8.180 

5tli cast, R. I. 

II 

.070 

1,366 

.213 

4-45 

.110 

.41 

3.06 

.03 

3-09 

8.273 


TABLE 34. — COMPARATIVE FUSION TESTS OF BARS RECORDED NOS. I 
TO 6, TABLE 33. 


Diameter of 

ist Cast. 

and Cast. 

3rd Cast. 

Rolls. 

1% iii.s. 

2% ins. 

154 ins. 

2^4 ins. 

154 in.s. 

2^ ins. 

Time of dipp'nj. 

2;oo 

3:00 

2:00 

3:00 

2:00 

3:00 

Time of totrJ ) 
fusion lower V 

2:0314 

3 :o 45 i 

2:03 

3:0454 

I 2:0314 

3:05 

phosph’us bars j 
Time of total ] 
fusion higher V 
phosph’us bars j 
Differ'ce in time 1 
of melting j 

2:0214 

3:0354 

2:o2-).t 

3:0354 

I 

1 2:02 

3:0354 

1 

1 min. 

min. 

H min. 

iK min. 

1 

I min. 

1 14 min. 


The plan followed in testing the fusibility of the iron 
and phosphorus alloys in Table 34 and shown by Fig. 
51, next page, displays two sizes of fusing test speci- 
mens. At H and K, on the left, are bars i inches in 
diameter by 1 2 inches long, connected by a rod M. FI 
and K, on the right of Fig. 49, are test specimens 2^ 
inches in diameter by 6 inches long. In casting these 
test specimens one was poured with a regular cupola 
metal, and the other with the metal after the phos- 
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phorus had been added in the manner described. By 
using a hook as at P, to let the test specimens sink 
into a ladle of molten metal, it will be readily seen 
that both bodies H and K must be subjected to exactly 
the same conditions of heat, etc., in testing their fusi- 



FIG. 51. 

bility. By such a plan, if H melts down before K we 
have positive proof that H i^ossesses a lower fusing 
point than K. The author has found this a very 
simple and inexpensive jjlan to test the fusion of mix- 
tures, or the effect of any one of the metalloids on the 
fusibility of iron. Another good plan, devised and 
used by the author, is shown in Figs, 87 and 88, pages 
416 and 417. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


EFFECTS OF VARIATIONS IN MANGANESE 
ON DIFFERENT GRADES OF IRON. 

This chapter presents the results of tests made by 
the author with a wide range of different grades of 
iron, having varying percentages of manganese, to 
give information that will be applicable to nearly all 
classes of founding. The tests far surpass anything 
previously presented for covering a broad field, arid 
were originally presented by the author to the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association Convention at Buffalo, 
N. Y., June, 1901. The results shown in Tables 35 
and 36 pages 236 and 237, verify some of the properties 
attributed to manganese and, the writer believes, 
amplify our knowledge of its effect on cast iron 
considerably. We shall first outline the methods of 
physical testing followed in this work. 

The breaking strength and deflection given in col- 
umns 3 and 4, Table 35, are each the average of about 
four tests, two of the tests being from i^-inch 
round bars cast on end, and two from i -inch square 
bars cast flat, and used for obtaining the contraction 
and chill. All bars were tested 12 inches between 
supports. 

The contraction tests recorded in column 5, Table 35, 
were obtained by casting square bars A and B in a 
frame C, Fig. 52. The contraction was measured by 
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a graduated wedge D, the thickness of the point at 
which it settled between the bars and frame being 
measured by a micrometer, as at V, Fig. 55. The bars 
were i inch square by 24 inches long and poured by 
top gates, as shown. The chill was obtained by break- 
ing off a piece at the ends as shown at E, Fig. 55. 

To obtain the hardness tests, the writer arranged a 
drill press, as shown in Fig. 53. A bicycle cyclom- 
eter was attached to the upper body of the frame, at 
F, and then a light sheet iron ring was bolted to the 
upper shaft G, with hn arm as at H. This arm came 
in contact with the cyclometer at every revolution of 
the shaft G, and recorded the exact number of revolu- 
tions made in a stated time, by a watch held in the 
hands of the operator as seen at I. In order to apply 
a constant pressure of the drill J on the test piece Z, 
a weight L was suspended from the lower arm M, by 
a wire, at a given distance from the end, as shown. 
Three revolutions of the shaft G, equalled two of the 
drill. The machine could be stopped in a second by a 
lever at M. The same } 4 -inch. drill was used for all 
tests, testing the softer specimens first, and the harder 
ones last. The drill was kept of a uniform sharpness 
for the bars of each cast. The drill ran 60 seconds for 
each test and the speed of the shaft G varied from 35 
to 37 revolutions. An average of 36 revolutions was 
allowed in computing the depth of the holes made in 60 
seconds and recorded in column 7. The tests obtained 
by this drill press proved very satisfactory. To obtain 
the depth of the hole a wooden pin O, Figs. 54 and 55, 
was set into the drilled holes, as seen at P, and a steel 
pin R, pressed into the wooden pin on a level with the 
top of the test specimen, as shown at R. After the 
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nr A SCy. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


No. of 
test 

Iron used. 

Breaking 

Strength. 

Deflec- 

tion 

Contrac- 

tion. 

Chill. 

Hard- 

ness. 

Struc- 
■ ture. 

Heat 
No. I 

i.n 

Foundry pig. 

2,169 it>s; 

.107" 

.180** 

None 

• 572 

4 

2. 

Mn. in cupola 

2.268 lbs. 

.110 

.231 " 

None 

.122 

5 


3- 

Foundry pig. 

1.715 ibs. 

.101 

.198 

None 

.625 

5 


4- 

Mn. in cupola 

1,808 lbs. 

.082*’' 

.237 " 

Slight 

.415 

5 

T" 

5- 

Charcoal pig. 

1,510 lbs. 

.075 

.276 

None 

.438 

3 


6. 

•Mn. in cupola 

1,822 lb.s. 

.ogo^' 

.291 

None 

.410 

4 

ca 

<u 

7- 

Mn. in cupola 

1,654 lbs. 

.072 " 

•315 " 

.025 

.248 

5 

X 

8. 

Mu. in ladle. 

1,57-7 lbs. 

.077 " 

.284 " 

None 

.506 

2 


9- 

Foundry pig. 

1,428 lbs. 

.roi 

.125 

None 

■730 

3 

S d 
XX 

10. 

Mn. in cupola 

1,690 lbs. 

.102 " 

.204. ” 

Slight 

.600 

■5 

11. 

Mn. m ladle 

1,763 lbs. 

.083 " 

.161 “ 

None 

-705 

4 


12. 

Foundry pig. 

1,652 lbs. 

.105 

.216 

None 

.553 

3 

> 6 

13- 

Mu. in cupola 

2,269 lbs. 

.130" 

.260 " 

Slight 

.107 

6 

X 

14. 

Mn. in ladle 

1,995 lbs. 

.100 " 

.229 

None 

•532 

4 

S 

X 

15. 

Mn. in ladle 

2,01 6 lbs. 

. 100 

.246 

rwi 

mm 

4 


B 

Mn. in ladle 

2, 122 lbs. 

IBS 


SSS 


5 

vq 

17- 

Foundry pig. 

1,888 lbs. 

SI 

.100 

It 

.309 

None 

mm 

— 1 


18. 

Mn. in cupola 

1,794 lbs. 


MEm 



■■ 


19. 

Mn. in cupola 

1,845 lbs. 

.080 " 

.330 " 

.062 

.204 

3 



Mn. in ladle 

1,970 lbs. 

.102 “ 

.309 

None 

•314 

3 

Hi 

■ 

Charcoal pig. 

2.355 lbs. 

V 

.095 

i» 

•339 

.128 

.385 

7 

■y 

mm 




:K!li 


IBS 

7 


mm 



BEEII 

'HSI 

E9I 

'BBI 

5 


mm 

IQQIIIIIQlQQQIIIII^ 


. 102.*' 

.340 " 

.040 

.428 

5 


igi, 

Bessemer pig 


WBB 

'I9S91 

BSB 

'wm 

3 

XX 

JEM. 






ESjiSS 

White 


27. 

Charcoal iron. 


11^91 

■SB 


iBS 

m 

i 

28. 

Mn. in cupola 

1,082 lbs. 

.046 " 

.427 " 

All 

White 

White 

s 

29. 

Mn. in ladle 

1,772 lbs. 

.100 

.326 *' 

1. 100 

.242 

3 

X 

30- 

Mn. in ladle 

2,066 lbs. 

It 

.095 

.322 *' 

•830 

.222 

3 
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pin O was removed it was set on a level clean surface, 
a wedge T ]3assed along until it was stoppd by a pin, 
as at U. The distance the wedge passed under the pin 
U was measured by a micrometer at V, Fig. 55. The 
depth of such holes could also be measured by filling 
them with water and measuring it with a small gradu- 
ate, shown at W, Fig. 55. The structure, column No. 
8, is given merely to denote distinctions as made by 
the eye in judging the relative size of the crystals or 
grain of the fracture. For example, No. 2 stands for 
what would be expected of the grain in a piece of true 
No. 2 iron, and so on up with closer iron in the higher 
numbers. 

The iron was melted in the twin shaft cupola seen 
in Fig. 56, the operation of which is explained in 
|)ages 325 to 327. The use of such a cupola is 
the most reliable one for making comparative tests, 
which involve delicate observations and affords a 
remarkably uniform conditions of fuel, blast, heat, etc. , 
necessary to discover, the true effects of changes in the 
elements composing cast iron. The fact that the tests 
in Table 35 were obtained with the use of the cupola, 
Fig. 56, gives the writer greater confidence in the 
results shown than he could place in any others 
obtained in the ordinary way of making separate com- 
parative tests, that is, having one heat taken off one day 
and another some other day, with the differences in 
fuels, blast, and heat conditions that usually exist in 
making heats in ordinary cupolas. 

In charging the cupola. Fig. 56, small pieces from 
the same pig were placed in each compartment and 
the ferro-manganese placed on one side only. For 
the second and fifth heats, shown in Table 35, two 
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charges of pig 
iron with differ- 
ent percentages 
of manganese 
were made in the 
side containing 
the manganese. 
The weight of 
the charges was 



FIG. 56. 


from 45 to 60 
IDOunds of iron 
with a’ range of 
one to three 
pounds of ' man- 
ganese mixed 
with the charges. 
Heats Nos. i, 2, 
4, 5, and 6 were 
made of Foundry 
pig iron. Heats 
Nos. 3, 7, and 9 
of Charcoal pig 
iron, and heat 
No. 8 of Besse- 


mer pig iron. The analysis of the ferro-manganese 
was silicon 1.65, manganese 80.34, jphosphorus .354, 
total carbon 5.85, and no sulphur. 

In adding manganese to the metal in the ladle (this 
metal was always that coming from the side of the 
cupola free from the ferro-maiigaiiese mixture), it wavS 
broken to the size of a pea and thrown gently on top 
of the molten metal, and then stirred well with a half- 
inch rod until all melted and in mixture with the iron. 
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which came down as hot as is generally required for 
pouring stove plate. 

The 210 analyses shown, along with the extra work 
of cross-checking, were made by Mr. H. E. Diller, 
of the Pennsylvania Malleable Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
The writer and the association are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Diller for his work in making gratuitously such a 
large number of analyses. We have also in this con- 
nection to thank Prof. A. W. Smith, of the Case School 
of Applied Science, Mr. Frank L. Crobaugh, proprietor 
and expert of the Foundrymen’s Laboratory, Cleve- 
land, O., and D. K. Smith, chemist, Claire Furnace, 
Sharpsville, Pa. , for their able services in checking the 
combined and graphitic carbon determinations, a work 
done in order to increase the confidence in the deter- 
minations of carbon. 

The moulding, casting, and testing of the bars were 
all performed chiefly by the writer, as he believes 
experimenters should leave as little to other parties as 
possible. To give an idea of the costs in making 
experiments, it can be said that if the labor and 
material involved in this series of experiments were 
computed at the lowest ordinary rates, the cost would 
reach about three hundred dollars. 

In a general way, the addition of manganese to the 
iron in the cupola increases the hardness by raising the 
percentage of combined carbon, which means greater 
contraction and chill, with a decrease in deflection and 
elasticity. While it is true that manganese in cupola 
mixtures has the tendency just mentioned, a study of 
the tests given in Tables 35 and 36 will show that the 
variation of manganese generally existing in any one 
grade of pig iron will have very little if any effect on 
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the physical properties of the casting, something which 
is entirely different from the changes due to the silicon 
and sulphur of irons coming from any one mixture of 
ores, flux, and fuel. A good test demonstrating this 
point is found in heat No. 6, which has 2.47 silicon in 
Foundry pig when remelted. Here we find that an 
increase from .97 to 2.26^ — a difference of over 1.25 
per cent. — of manganese in pieces of the same pig 
does not cause a chill in the ends of the square bars, 
when tested as at E, Fig. 55, and has only a difference 
of .0X1 in the contraction. By increasing the manga- 
nese vStill higher until we have 3.71 — nearly 3 per cent, 
of an increase — we then obtain a chill of only .062 in 
the ends of the bars, as at E, Fig. 55, and a difference 
of only .021 in the contraction over that found in the 
test bars free of the ferro-manganese mixture. Then 
again, the hardness tests, column 7, show a difference 
of but .065 and . 143 in the depth of the drilled holes, 
as at P, Figs. 54 and 55, with the two valuations in 
manganese. Still further, the structure, column 8, of 
the gray body exhibits no difference to the eye. 
Another point shown by this heat comes from the 
manganese placed on the molten metal in the ladle. 
Here wc find that an increase of .19 in the iiercentag'e 
of manganese has made no difference in the contraction 
and a variation of but .033 in the depth in the hardness 
test. This shows that the addition of manganese in 
the ladle tends to slightly increase the hardness, which 
is contrary to what we have generally been led to 
believe by writers in the past. We are not confined to 
this one test to modify views of the past on this point, 
as the same result is also shown in heats Nos. 4 , 5, and 
6, Flowever, when we get to low silicon irons, as in 
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heats Nos. 7 and 9, we find that manganese in the ladle 
is very effective in softening the iron, or very sensi- 
tive in producing radical changes. 

The effect of manganese on the strength of cast iron 
has a tendency, as a rule, to make iron stronger. In 
adding manganese to molten metal, the iron should 
never be dull, but as hot as practicable, in order that 
all the manganese may be melted in such a manner 
that a homogeneous mixture may result. Where iron 
is dull, a fracture may often show little bright spots 
or grains of manganese alloy that did not melt and 
mix properly with the iron. In such cases more harm 
is done than good. A study of the tests shows that 
the best results for strength were dependent upon cer- 
tain percentages of increase. Anything above or below 
this was injurious. The increase of manganese in the 
molten metal ranged from 25 to 60 per cent. The 
effect of adding manganese to molten metal on the 
other elements shows an increase in the silicon and 
decrease in the sulphur, with phosphorus remaining 
fairly constant. With the manganese in the cupola, 
the silicon, sulphur, and phosphorus are decreased. 
The complete Table 36 of analyses affords one excellent 
material for study and information on these points. 

One peculiarity noticed, in making these tests, was 
seen in the high manganese of tests Nos. 2 and 6 caus- 
ing the sand to peel most freely from the castings and 
leaving a skin covered with flakes of graphite, whereas, 
with the same iron free from the ferro-manganese 
mixture the sand stuck vStrongly to the casting. All 
the bars poured with the iron having manganese added 
in the cupola showed this effect to a greater or less 
degree. No doubt this is the cause of some castings 
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made of the same pattern peelino* much more readily 
than others, with the nse of the same orrades of sand 
or facin^^ and equal fluidity of metal, a phenomenon 
many have often been at a loss to understand. In 
regard to differences noticeable in the fluidity of the 
metal, there was little if any to be seen between the 
iron coming from either side of the cupola, but the 
addition of manganese to the molten metal in the ladle 
noticeably increased the fluidity. 

Where founders desire a “white iron” of the best 
strength obtainable in castings, heats Nos. 8 and 9 
would show that it can be readily obtained by mixing 
ferro-manganese with good strong grades of low silicon 
pig or scrap iron. Of course, white iron can be 
obtained with the cheapest grades of old scrap, but 
this will be much weaker than when good iron and 
ferro-manganese are used. The amount of manganese 
seen in heats Nos. 8 and 9, with the low silicon iron, 
is sufficient to make a casting having a section from 
three to five inches thick all white, when cast without 
the use of chill. Where sections are heavier a greater 
percentage of manganese will be required. It will 
appear rather strange to many to note the high silicon 
charcoal iron used in heat No. 3, as it is rare that such 
brands of iron exceed 2.00 per cent, in silicon. This 
iron was obtained from the Jefferson Iron Co., Jeffer- 
son, Texas. The charcoal iron in heats Nos. 7 and 9 
was kindly donated by the Seaman-Sleeth Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Further information on the effects of man- 
ganese is found on pages 213 to 215. 
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EFFECT OF VARIATIONS IN TOTAL 
CARBON IN IRON. 

By utilizing the twin shaft cupola shown on page 
241, the author has made comparative tests in several 
different ways, in an effort to discover the effect o£ 
changes in the total carbon in iron, all other elements 
being held fairly constant. This is a most difficult 
factor to determine, owing to the difficulty of adding 
carbon to iron as can be done with silicon and man- 
ganese. The author can now only present opinions 
founded on what might be called indirect tests. These 
tests, in brief, lead the author to say that an increase 
in the total carbon, with all other elements remaining 
fairly constant, increases the life or heat of molten 
metal, softens the iron, increases deflection and. 
decreases its strength. Where high carbon exists 
it may cause a kish or scum to rise, which may often 
be the means of producing dirty or porous castings. 
Such results can often be remedied by lowering the 
carbon in mixtures, by the addition of low carbon pig 
metal or steels, etc. 

It has been suggested that more interest should be 
taken in utilizing the changes in the percentages of car- 
bon to effect changes in the grade of an iron, than in 
variations of silicon, as commonly practiced. This is 
an impractical proposition, for the reason that changes 
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in the percentages of carbon in iron cannot be controlled 
sufficiently to regulate mixtures in everyday founding. 
This proposition is largely due to some advocating that 
the creation of the graphitic carbon is not regulated by 
silicon, but due chiefly to changes in the percentages of 
carbon. It is true that the higher the carbon, the more 
graphite there is in normally made and cooled pig iron or 
castings, other conditions being equal. Nevertheless, 
variations in the silicon and sulphur, especially the 
silicon, are chiefly responsible for variations in the 
graphite of different pig or castings. If those who 
think otherwise will take note of variations in the total 
carbon and the combined carbon they will find that, 
allowing for changes in the percentage of total carbon, 
the combined carbon varies closely with those of silicon 
and sulphur, especially the former ; or, in other words, 
with a constant total carbon, sulphur, and manganese, 
etc., the higher the silicon, the lower the combined 
carbon and the higher the graphite, in normally made 
and cooled pig iron or castings. 

rialleable founders notice that the heat of irons is 
greatly derived from the carbon in it. As a rule the 
low silicon irons give them the highest carbon. When 
the exception to this rule takes place and they get low 
carbon in low silicon irons, which many prefer, they 
notice its heat effect in a very pronounced manner. 
Iron with less than i per cent, silicon may have carbon 
up to 4.50 per cent, while over 4.00 per cent, silicon 
iron may often not exceed 2.00 per cent, carbon. 

To insure good fluidity it is not to be understood, 
by the above, that it is necessary to have carbon above 
3.75. To obtain good fluidity, extra silicon, phos- 
phorus, and often manganese are necessary to be com- 
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billed with the carbon. It ivS by a proper combination 
of these four elements that the best fluidity and life in 
molten metal is olitained. Very high carbon or silicon 
can cause metal to be vsluggish or thick on the surface, 
at either the furnace 'or foundry. Such iron can often 
be seen evolving a great deal of kish at the furnace, or 
a scum at the foundry, and makes it very difficult, when 
in iron, to obtain clean castings. 

To obtain a thin or dean iron and one which will run 
quickly while it is hot, in making gray castings, use 
a mixture which will give castings having carbon 3.00 
to 3.75, phosphorus .80 to i.oo, maganese .40 to .60, 
silicon 2.50 to 3.00; sulphur to be below .07. Such 
an iron, while running thin as long as it retains its 
heat, could be made softer and have longer life by 
increasing the carbon and silicon above the limits here 
shown, but by doing this the thinness, or quicksilver 
action, would be reduced unless phosphorus was 
increased, which would be liable to make the castings 
brittle. The higher the total carbon, the less silicon is 
required to maintain the grade and the higher can the 
carbon be held in a combined or graphitic state, other 
conditions being equal. vSee pages 280, 282. 
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EVILS OF EXCESSIVE IMPURITIES IN 
IRON. 

' As a rule cast iron contains 92 to 96 per cent, of 
metallic iron, the balance being- impurities such as 
carbon, silicon, sulphur, manganese, and phosphorus. 
While these latter five elements are essential in iron, 
an excess of their total percentages exceeding 6 per 
cent, of cast iron is generally injurious to the best 
strength. To illustrate how an excess of the above 
impurities can weaken iron, the following Table 37 is 
presented. The percentage of impurities and iron 
shown, also the strength tests, are obtained from the 
results seen in Tables 108 to 114, pages 536 and 537. 
By a study of the following Table 37, one should per- 
ceive that changes in the total percentages of the 
carbon, silicon, sulphur, manganese, and phosphorus 
can have quite an influence on the strength of castings. 
For example, the chilled roll mixture (Table 37) 
possessing only 4.803 impurities, as against 6,218 in 
the Bessemer mixture, with others between them 
showing a uniform decrease in strength, demonstrate 
that if the impurities exceed 6 per cent, of the total the 
iron generally decreases in strength according to the 
increase of impurities. One is not to be wholly guided 
by the results presented in Table 37, as any one can 
figure other tests, wherever found, and test the prin- 
ciples here set forth. 



TABLE 37 — PERCENTAGES OF IRON AND IMPURITIES IN WEAK AND 
STRONG CASTINGS. SEEN ON PAGES 536 AND 537. 



Chill 

Roll. 

Gun 

Metal. 

Car 

Wheel. 

General 

Machin- 

ery. 

Stove 

Plate. 

Bessemer 

Iron. 

Iron 

Inipui ities. 

1 95-i=)7 

1 4 *So 3 

93-120 

4.8S0 

94.9SS 

5.012 

94- 100 
5.900 

92.473 

7-527 

93.782 

6.218 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Strength of largest 
bar ^ 

5,0^3 

4.355 

4,263 

3,786 

3,011 

2,860 

Relative strength... 

100. 

87. 

S5-, 

75. 

60. 

57. 

Relative estimated 
strength 

100. 

86. 

84. 

77- 

81.5 

68. 


Impurities in charcoal pig iron are less, as a rule, 
than in coke or anthracite pig iron. This causes the 
“ iron ” to be hig*her in the former metal. It is now 
conceded that this is a great cause for charcoal irons 
excelling coke or anthracite pig metal in making strong 
castings, when intelligently used. The advantages of 
having high “ iron ” in castings requiring strength are 
illustrated in steel metal. This was ably set forth in 
a paper treating of the importance of having high 

iron ” in cast pig metal by the late Captain Henning 
of the Imperial Artillery, Berlin, Germany, before the 
local foundrymen’s association, February 5, 1901, 

wherein he stated that steel castings show only .074 to 
1.44 per cent, of impurities and 98.56 to 99.86 per 
cent. iron. 

The results of the computation of iron as shown in 
Tal)le 37 were first given by Mr. Whitney in a discus- 
sion of a paper by the author seen in Chapter LXIX. 
before the Foundrymen’s aSvSociation, Philadelphia, 
December 2, 1896. During the above discussion Mr. 
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Whitney dwelt at considerable length upon the practi- 
cability of estimating the strength of iron or castings by 
analyses, and was of the conviction that the day was 
. not far distant when such would be generally accepted 
as being practical. How closely Mr. Whitney esti- 
mated the strength by analysis is shown by the relative 
estimated strength in Table 37. 

The general method of estimating the iron in cast 
metal is by deducting the total of the silicon, sulphur, 
manganese, phosphorus, and carbon percentages from 
100.00. If there have been any errors in figuring 
these various percentages they would, by the above 
calculating process, be then thrown all on to the iron, 
so that as a check to positively determine the iron in 
metal it is really necessary to weigh up the iron after 
the other elements are taken away from it, when 
making the analyses, or make an analysis of the iron 
only and then let such be recorded in a column adjoin- 
ing that of the totals for the carbons. Of course, 
wherever the iron ” is not shown in analyses it can, 
by the above plan, be estimated as far as such is to be 
valued and thus be made to serve for obtaining the 
' ‘ iron ’ ’ contained in any tests. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


CHARACTER OF SPECIALTIES MADE OF . 
CAST IRON. 

The following table, No. 38, will afford a fair idea of 
the character of specialties now being made of cast 
iron : 

TABLE 38. 




I, 

x oys and statuary. 

21. 

Water and gas pipes. 

2. 

nocks and hinges. 

22. 

Sidewalk grating and manholes. 

3 - 

Stoves and heating funiace.s. 

23 - 

Furnace and floor plate castings. 

4 - 

Hollow ware. 

24. 

Sash weights. 

5 - 

Bath tubs. 

2 . 3 - 

Architectural castings. 

6. 

Furniture castings. 

26. 

Pneumatic hoists and machinery. 

7. 

Piano plates. 

27. 

Gas engines. 

8 . 

Dyuamo.s and Electrical Work. 

28. 

Ammonia freezing machinery. 

9 - 

Small pipe fitting and valve.s. 

29. 

Air brake.s and railway castings. 

10, 

Radiators. 

3 «- 

Steam and water pumps. 

ir. 

Pulleys. 

31 - 

Hydraulic cylinders and machines. 

12. 

Wood-working machinery. 

32. 

Steam and blowing engines. 

13. 

Weaving machinery. 

33. 

Hand and machine molded gears. 

14. 

Farming implements. 

34. 

Mining machinery. 

15 - 

Molding machines for founding. 

35 • 

Punch, shears and dies. 

16. 

Fans and blowers. 

3 ti. 

Ingot molds and stools. 

17. 

Printing presses. 

37 - 

Annealing pots and pans. 

iS. 

Journal boxes, shaft hangers. 

38. 

Cannon, shot and shell. 

19 - 

Erithes, pl^incrs, machine tools. 

39 - 

Chilled car wheels. 

20. 

Street lamps and hitching po.sts. 

40. 

Sand atid chilled cast rolls. 


Aside from the above classifications, there is a great 
variety of light and heavy castings used in different 
forms in the miscellaneous construction and use of 
castings. The list gives us about forty specialties, 
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many of which call for different grades or mixtures of 
iron and some of which differ very radically. Those 
ranging from Nos. i to 9 generally call for variations 
in what is known as the softest grades of iron. Those 
ranging from Nos. 10 to 22 generally require variations 
in the medium soft grades of iron. No. 23 can gener- 
ally be made of harder iron than permissible in the 
numbers above it. No. 24 is generally made of the 
poorest refuse of iron, consisting often of old rusty 
stove plate, burnt grate bars, and annealing pots, also 
tin sheet scrap iron. A mixture of these inferior 
grades generally gives a hard white, or very brittle 
grade of metal. Nos. 25 to 29 are a class of castings 
that will generally require a different mixture and a 
harder iron than those ranging from Nos. 10 t.,..2 2. 
Nos. 30 to 35 are specialties which generally call for as 
strong grades of iron as can be finished in lathes, 
planers, etc. vStrong grades of iron can be made so 
hard as to make it difficult to turn or ])lane them in 
finishing sucli castings. Charcoal iron is often largely 
used in these latter grades, whereas, in Nos. i to 29 it 
is rare that such is used, as coke iron can generally be 
made to answer all purposes. Nos. 36 and 37 recpiire 
a grade of iron very di.stinct from the other sjiecialties 
shown, owing to such castings having to stand radical 
changes of temjieratures, which cause an action of 
alternate expansion and contraction while the castings 
are in use. Iron of a medium soft character and low 
in phosphoinis, or what is termed regular Bessemer, is 
found best for such castings, ddie cannon of No. 3<S 
calls for a grade of iron that should be of fair ductility, 
but at the same time ])ossess the greatest strength to 
be obtained. Cannons are generally made from the 
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best brands of charcoal iron melted in an air furnace, 
which is superior to a cupola in giving the best grades 
of iron for such castings. Nos. 39 and 40 are made of 
what are called chilling irons, and which may be com- 
posed of a mixture of charcoal and coke irons, or of all 
charcoal iron. The rolls are best made of iron melted 
in an air furnace, although many are cast with iron 
melted in a cupola. Chilling irons differ most radi- 
cally from the grades or brands generally used in the 
specialties Nos. i to 38. For information on making 
mixtures for specialties herein described, see Chapters 
XXXVL to XLIII. pages 255 to 292. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 


METHODS FOR CALCULATING THE 
ANALYSES OF MIXTURES. 

Some adopting chemistry in making mixtures of 

iron have the impression that iron should come 
from the furnaceman to them possessing the exact 
analysis required for charging. It is rare that furnace- 
men can do this. In our practice, although surrounded 
by blast furnaces from which we may obtain iron, we 
are often compelled to accept two or more different 
grades of extreme variations of silicon, etc., in order 
to make a mixture desired. As a rule, two or three 
different grades will often have to be accepted, espe- 
cially by those using a large amount of iron, in order to 
obtain the average which should be charged. (See 
Chapter XXI., page 155.) 

To illustrate methods that will utilize iron of differ- 
ent grades as used by the author and others, we will 
suppose that a charge of 2,000 pounds having an aver- 
age composition as shown in Tables 39 and 40 is 
desired. These tables show that by a mixture of three 
different grades of iron and two of scrap, an average 
of 2.00 silicon, .032 sulphur, .62 manganese, .435 phos- 
phorus, and 3.80 carbon, as shown in Table 41, is 
obtained in the iron to' be charged into the cupola 
Another plan is to divide the weight of each kind of iron 
into percentages, after the method seen in Table 42. 
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TABLE 39 — CALCULATING THE SILICON. 


Brand and Grade of 
Iron Used. 

Weight of Iron 
Used. 

1 

1 

i 

Percentage 

Silicon. 

Total Points of 
Silicon. 

No. I Flora 

600 lbs. 

1 

X 

2.80 = 

1680.00 

No. 3 Clara 

400 lbs. 

X 

2.26 = 

904.00 

No. 6 Frank 

300 lbs. 

X 

1.50 = 

450.00 

Shop scrap 

200 lbs. 

X 

1.80 = 

360.00 

Yard scrap 

500 lbs. 

X 

1.25 == 

625.00 





2,000 lbs. 



4019.00 


TABLE 40 PERCENTAGES OF SULPHUR, MANGANESE, PHOSPHORUS AND 

CARBON IN THE DIFFERENT IRONS. 


Brand and 
Grade of 
Iron Used. 

Weight of 
Iron Used. 

Sulphur. 

Man- 

ganese. 

Phos- 

phorus. 

T. Carbon. 

No. I Flora... 

600 lbs. 

.01 

.60 

.30 

3 •.‘SO 

No. 3 Clara... 

400 lbs. 

.or 

.70 

.40 

3-70 

No. 6 PVank. 

300 lbs. 

.03 

.So 

.,50 

3-90 

Shop .scrap... 

200 lbs. 

.05 ! 

.60 

.40 

4.00 

Yard .scrap... 

500 lbs. 

.07 

•50 , 

.60 

4.10 


TABLE 41 — RESULTS OF COMPUTATION OF TABLES 39 AND 40. 


4019.00 pts. .silicon 2,000 lbs. 

^ 2.00 

per cent .silicon. 

64.00 pts. .sulphur 2.000 lbs. 

.032 

“ .sulphur. 

1250.00 pt.s. maiigane.se 2,000 Ib.s. 

— .62 

“ inangane.se. 

87.00 pts. pho.sphorus 2,000 lbs. 

.435 

“ phosphorus. 

38400.00 pts. carbon 2,000 lbs. 

== 3.80 

“ carbon. 


J'ABLE 42 — METHOD OF CHECKING TABLE 39. 


j 

Brand and Grade 
of Iron U.sed. 

Per cent of Iron 
Used. 

Per cent of 
Silicons. 

Total per cent of 
Silicon in 100 
Parts, 

No. I Flora 

30 X 

2.80 

84.00 

No. 3 Clara 

20 \ 

2.26 

4.S.20 

No. 6 Frank 

t5 X 

I. .so 

22.50 

Shop .scrap 

ro X 

1.80 

iS.oo 

Yard Scrap 

25 X 

i.-LS 

31.25 


100 parts 

i : 

200.95 


One part equals about 2,00 per cent of silicon. 
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The total of 1. 00 parts giving* us 200.95 of silicon, 
one part will equal about 2.00 per cent, of silicon, the 
same as obtained by the methods shown in Table 39, 
and shows one method to be an excellent check for the 
other. It is true Table 39 only deals with the silicon, 
but it can be seen by Table 41 that its principles will 
.also hold good for figuring the percentages of any of 
the metalloids. It will be noticed that in obtaining 
the average percentages of the silicon, manganese, and 
carbon they are figured to the second decimal, and the 
sulphur and phosphorus to the third. 

The grade of scrap iron used is judged by the appear- 
ance of its fracture after the plan described in Chapter 
XLIL, and the change which takes place in remelting 
the iron to reduce the silicon and manganese and 
increase the sulphur and phosphorus of the mixture 
charged is described in Chapter XLIV. This change 
is such that, with a mixture as per Table 41 and charged 
into a cupola, the resulting castings would contain 
about 1.70 to 1.80 silicon, .05 to .06 sulphur, .45 to .55 
manganese, .48 to .55 phosphorus, and 3.75 to 3.90 
total carbon. 

While for definite calculations Tables 39 to 42 are 

presented, there are cases where one may utilize 
different percentages of silicon, sulphur, etc., by 
mere mental calculation, after the ideas seen on 
page 14 1, that may answer all practical purposes. 
While the rules of Tables 39 to 42 may appear, at 
first, complicated, to those unaccustomed to such 
computations, they would, with a little practice, soon 
find the methods very simple. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CHEMICAL FORMU^ 
LAS AND EFFECT OF PHYSICAL 
ELEMENTS IN CASTING 
CHILLED WORK. 

Chemistry has proved of greater benefit in making 
mixtures for chilled castings than in any other line. 
When the progressive founder thinks back to the days 
when the chill roll, car wheel, and other manufacturers 
were guided wholly by judgment of fracture in select- 
ing their pig metal to make a mixture, he is not at a loss 
to comprehend why such bad results in castings were 
then obtained, accompanied by heavy financial losses. 

In making grey iron castings, there is a much 
greater margin for a divergency from the best point 
to be reached as regards the “grade” desired than 
with chilled work. ‘In many cases where soft work is 
wanted it may be found very hard and still be passed, 
or do no injury other than cause extra labor in finish- 
ing the castings, etc. ; but as a general thing if chilled 
mixtures diverge much from the best point to be at- 
tained, the castings will prove worthless by reason of 
“ chill cracks ” or the “ chill ” not be of the depth or 
quality of hardness desired. It is true that most 
chilled work founders would take “chill tests ” of 
their mixture after they had melted their irons. This 
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would to a great extent be a guide for their next ‘ ^heat, ’ ’ 
providing the pig metal to be used was exactly the 
same. Tn melting iron in an air furnace ” there is a 
chance to change its composition from what a “ chill 
test ” might prove it, before the metal would be tapped 
or poured into a mould; but with cupola Work such a 
practice is not permissible. Small cupolas may, in some 
cases, be used to test pig metal before it is used in regular 
cupola mixtures, but analyses are generally a cleaner and 
preferable plan. It is only where analyses cannot be 
obtained or relied on that testing pig metal in small 
cupolas, before being used in regular mixture, is a plan 
which it may, in some cases, be well to adopt. 

The above treatment of this subject is not to be 
taken as decrying the plan of taking ‘ ‘ chill tests ’ ’ of 
mixture in any or all cases, as such course is advisable 
under all circumstances, since it enables a founder 
having experience to form a close estimate of what he 
has obtained in his castings and assists him to know 
whether a change in the chemical properties would be 
advisable for any following heats. Chilled work will 
always crystallize in planes at right angles to the chill- 
ing surface of the i-ron mould used for chilling the cast- 
ing. A standard chill which the author has devised for 
testing the ‘‘chill’ ’of iron can be seen in Chapter LXIX. 

The factors most constant in testing the chill of 
an iron are heat and friction. Heat is the best factor 
for testing the durability of such castings as rolls, and 
friction those like car wheels. It is not to be taken 
for granted, as held by many, that ‘ ‘ white ’ ’ or chilled 
iron has no degree of hardness or that the depth of a 
chill determines the hardness, for this is not true. 
We may have two castings of exactly the same depth 
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of a chill or that maybe wholly “ white iron ” and still 
find a difference in the hardness of iron. A good arti- 
cle on testing hardness, etc. , appears on page 434. 

The success of chilled work is as dependent upon the 
degree of hardness of the chill as upon its depth. One 
set of conditions may exact a harder chill than another, 
and what may prove best in one line of work may be 
a failure in another; as, for example, the same kind 
of chill would not answer as well for paper or calender 
purposes as for steel or iron rolling. Variations in sul- 
phur, manganese and phosphorus are chiefly potential 
in giving a special character to the hardness of a chill. 

For “friction wear,” as with car wheel, high sul- 
phur will give better life than high manganese com- 
bined with low silicon, to cause chill. For “heat wear, ’ ’ 
hardness or chill is best obtained by high manganese 
in preference to sulphur combined with low silicon. 
Chilled iron is rarely, in any case, a homogeneous mass, 
and sulphur, more than any other element, retards the 
union of the molecules to best attain tenacity in the life 
and wear of iron subjected to heat. While it is true 
that we find in present practice that hardness is gener- 
ally obtained by the higher sulphur, as can be seen from 
many of the analyses shown herein, and others recorded, 
still wherever manganese can be applied in preference 
to sulphur, to affect the carbon, in giving hardness to 
chill rolls, etc., better results in preventing surface 
cracks, etc., may be expected. A chill which is chiefly 
promoted by manganese will prove more yielding to 
.strains and not so liable to chill -crack from heat as 
a chill which has been chiefly promoted by sulphur. 

Then again, manganese causes a more gradual de- 
cline from the white to the grey in chilled castings 
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than does sulphur. It is claimed that this same effect 
is caused by the use of low phosphorus iron, and is so 
radical that it makes the interlacing of the grey and 
chilled bodies very pronounced, as shown in Fig. 57, 
page 264. In referring again to manganese, it can be 
said that its effect to harden is often partly neutralized 
by the sulphur it expels, hence its power to increase 
hardness may sometimes be very small and often call 
for a large increase of manganese before it can produce 
any pronounced effect. 

Professor Ledebur’s division of carbon into four 
states, wherein he describes the elements (as seen in 
Table 44, page 267) existing in carbon as hardening, 
carbide, graphitic, and temper-carbon, is a factor that 
some believe may account, in some cases, for like 
depths of chill not presenting like degrees of hardness, 
also to account for other qualities in physical effects 
which at present are not clearly defined. The pro- 
fessor treated this subject in a paper before the 
Iron and Steel Institute, found in their Proceedings, 
No. 2, 1893. Some are of the opinion that the differ- 
ences seen iii the grain of charcoal from coke iron, 
although the former may carry higher graphitic 
carbon, is due to there being a relatively larger per 
cent, of graphitic temper-carbon in charcoal than in 
coke iron, which is formed while the carbon is in a 
transition state toward graphite. It is unfortunate, 
as stated by Professor Ledebur, that there is no known 
method of analyzing graphitic temper-carbon, or 
that it can only be determined by being estimated 
with the graphite. If this could be determined there 
would be much more interest taken to note its effect 
in castings. 
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In making chilled work, it is essential to understand 
the varions effects which the different metalloids have- 
in controlling the combined carbon, associated with a 
knowledge of the individual effect of each metalloid 
in regulating the character of the hardness best calcu- 
lated to stand the wear of friction or heat, as outlined 
in the former part of this Chapter. 

In a general way it can be said that the percentage 
of the chemical constituents which combine to make 
chill castings ranges in silicon from 0.50 to i.io, man- 
ganese from 0.55 to 1.50 per cent., phosphorus from 
0.20 to 0.70 and in sulphur from .02 to .10, with the 
total carbon from 2.50 to 3.75. 

The quality to be first understood is the depth of the 
chill and hardness desired in a casting; second, the 
chilling properties of the iron to be used. To make a 
comparative test in order to learn of the chilling quali- 
ties of an iron by casting chill specimens, it should be 
remembered that “ hot iron will chill deeper than 
“dull iron,” and that note should be taken of the 
same, in connection with the other elements of chill- 
ing, as outlined in Chapter LVI. It is also to be re- 
membered that manganese will give longer life to the 
fluidity of metal than sulphur, where preference can 
be given either, in producing the combined carbon. 
It is very important in assisting to prevent “ cold 
shuts” or “ chill cracks,” when pouring a mould, to 
have the metal run freely, and hence the advantage 
of manganese over sulphur, as above stated.'^* 

* Information on the thickness of chills, methods for niakinj^ 
and pouring “chilled” castings, also making clean and smootli 
and perfect work, can be found on pages 272 and 276 in “Amer- 
ican Foundry Practice,” and page 234 in “Moulder’s Text-Book. ” 
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MIXTURES FOR CHILLED ROLLS, CAR 
WHEELS, ETC. 

The use of chilled castings has grown to such an 
extent that we find the following chilled specialties 
being manufactured: Rolls for various purposes, car 
wheels, crushers for breaking ore, etc. , squeezers for 
balling iron, die presses, anvils, armor for inland 
fortification, shot and shell, axle bearings, grinding 
and grist machinery, switches for railroads, turn-tables 
and transfer plates, boiling pans for various chemical 
purposes, cutting tools, plows, and numerous other 
specialties that might be mentioned to illustrate the 
extent to which the manufacture of chilled castings 
is used. 

In making mixtures for chilled rolls, it is generally 
necessary to consider the thickness through the neck 
and body of the rolls, the thickness of chill desired 
in the castings, and whether they are to be used for 
cold or hot rolling; also the thickness of the chill 
mould used and the temperature of the metal in pour- 
ing, as seen by Chapters LI, and LVI. The thickness 
of chill is, in some cases, desired from to ^ inch, 
and then again from ^ to i inch. It is rare that more 
than i}( inches thickness of chillis desired in rolls. 
The founder is supposed to have such a control over 
mixtures that he can attain to within a }( inch of 
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the chill thickness desired. Then again, some users 
prefer a sharply defined chill joining the gray body, 
while others prefer the chill and gray body to interlace 
or mingle with each other when combined. This feat- 
ure is well displayed in the chilled section of car wheel 
seen at AB, Fig. 57, tendered the author by the 
Pennsylvania Car 
Wheel Co. of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. This factor 
is further treated in 
Chapter XXXVI L, 
page 260. 

Chilled rolls for hot 
rolling require differ- 
ent qualities than those 
used for cold rolling, 
and are a type of rolls 
subjected to the great- 
est abuse. This abuse 
lies in alternate ex- 
pansion and contrac- 
tion which takes place 
in the outer body of 
the rolls, being sud- 
denly heated to about 
500 degrees F. and 
then cooled to the atmosphere. The force of this power 
is often noticeable in remelting rolls in air furnaces, 
where from sudden heating of the outer body they 
will crack, in two or more pieces, with an explosion 
that can often be heard for quite a distance. Rolls 
for hot turning should not only be of such a character 
as to withstand the above alternate strains, but possess 
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a solid, hard surface free of all defects, that will not 
spawl or shell olf by usag-e, and a depth of chill which 
will permit the face being trued up occasionally until 
the chill is nearly worn off. 

The character of iron used for chilled rolls consists 
largely of cold and hot blast charcoal iron, often 
mixed with broken rolls, car wheels, and sometimes 
steel scrap. Cold blast charcoal combines strength 
with ductility more than any other iron and excels all 
other brands for the manufacture of chilled rolls. Char- 
coal iron of. Salisbury and Muirkirk brands are 
generally considered as . excellent irons for chilled 
rolls, car wheels, etc. Many in making rolls will 
use a good deal of old car wheels and steel 
scrap in their mixtures. For an example, the author 
has used a mixture of 1,300 pounds of old car 
wheels and 300 pounds of steel rail butts for mak- 
ing rolls about 14 inches in diameter that required 1^2- 
inch thickness of chill. Wherever scrap is used in 
mixture with pig, care must be taken to have it of as 
uniform a grade as practical. Another mixture con- 
sisted of 1,000 pounds of car wheel scrap, 500 pounds 
of No. 4, and 500 pounds of No. 5 charcoal iron. It 
is to be remembered, wherever we refer to grade num- 
bers, that they are supposed to contain silicon and 
sulphur agreeing with table 22, page 152; and by 
referring to the analysis of the car wheel seen on 
page 268 one can perceive about what constituents the 
above scrap should contain. For further information 
on adding steel scrap to iron mixtures and melting it, 
see ‘‘ Moulder’s Text-Book. ” Some select car or other 
chilled scrap by the thickness of the chill, but since 
it has become known that the pouring temperature can 
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vary the depth of a chill in castings, as seen by Chap- 
ters LI. and LVI., it is best to be guided by analyses 
of the grey body of the chilled castings or scrap. 

The impracticability of formulating standard mix- 
tures will be realized after a study of the varying 
conditions which must be met in actual practice. Each 
founder must formulate his own mixtures, based upon 
the principles shown in this and the preceding chapter. 
It may be stated that mixtures for chilled rolls, which 
include any scrap used as well as the pig, may often 
range in analysis when ready for charging as per 
Table 43. The wide variations in the sulphur, man- 
ganese, and phosphorus seen is given for the purpose 
of showing the range generally necessary to cause 
the different character of chills often required, as seen 
by a study of the preceding chapter. 

TAT- 5 LE 43 — APPROXIMATE ANALYSES FOR CHILLED ROLL MIXTURES. 


Diameter of 
Rolls. 

silicon. 

Sulphur. 

Man- ' 
ganese. 

Phos- 

phorus. 

Total 

Carbon. 

S" to 10" 

I.OO 

.01 to .06 

.15 to 1.50 

0 

oc 

0 

0 

2.60 to 3.25 

12" to 14" 

.Ho 

.01 to .06 

.15 to 1.50 

.20 to .80 

2.60 to 3.25 

16'' to 18" 

.70 

.01 to .06 

.15 to 1.50 

.20 to .80 

2.60 to 3.25 

20" to 22" 

.60 

.01 to .06 

.15 to 1.50 

.20 to .80 

2.60 to 3.25 

24" to 26" 

•50 

.01 to .06 

.15 to 1.50 

0 

00 

0 

0 

2.60 to 3.25 


To illustrate Professor Ledebur’s division of carbon 

in rolls, referred to in Chapter XXXVII., page 261, 
Table 44 is given. Iron is melted in both air furnaces 
and cupolas for casting rolls. The air furnace is the 
best for melting such mixtures as it gives a iDurer 
metal, on account of not compelling the iron to be in 
contact with the fuel when being melted, as it is in 
cupola practice. In melting iron in air furnaces care 
must be exercised to avoid an oxidizing flame, as this 
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can deteriorate the metal and often leave it no better 
than cupola iron. For sand rolh mixtures, see page 
273 - 

table 44 — ANALYSIS OF TWO ROLLS THAT STOOD WELL. 

BY PROF. A. LEDEBUR. 



Roll I. 

Roll 2. 

Hardening' Carbon 

0.58 

2.43 

0.19 

0.45 

0.46 

1-93 




Total Carbon 

3 20 

0.S3 

0.15 

0.88 

2.84 

0.80 

Silicon 

Manganese 

0.16 

Phosphorus 

0.88 

Sulpbur 

O.IO 

O.IO 



The main difference between mixtures for chilled rolls 
and car wheels lies in coke iron being used in mixture 
with charcoal iron — or alone, for the latter — and the 
iron being melted in a cupola instead of an air furnace. 
A few have used steel scrap in mixture with pig iron 
for car wheels, but in such cases great care has to be 
exercised to procure a uniform product of steel. The 
more general practice is to depend upon pig iron that 
has been melted in a small cupola to test it physically 
as well as chemically before it is used in the regular 
cupola, where it may be mixed with old car wheels and 
shop scrap. The following Table 45, taken from an 
excellent paper on ‘‘ The Manufacture of Car Wheels " 
by Mr. G. R. Henderson before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Washington, May, 1899, 
presents the analyses of seven wheels which had given 
from eight to eleven years of service. An analysis o£ 
a good wheel by Mr. A. Whitney is also given in 
Table 46. 



Combined carbon 63 “ “ “ i.oi ‘ 

Silicon 58 “ “ “ .68 ‘ 

Manganese ^3 “ “ “ .27 ‘ 

Sulphur.. 05 “ “ “ .08 ‘ 

Phosphorus 25 “ “ “ .45 ‘ 


TABLE 46 — ANALYSIS OF A REMARKABLY STRONG CAR WHEEL. 
BY MR. A. WHITNEY. 


Combined 

Carbon. 

Graphite. 

Manga- 

nese. 

Silicon. 

Phosphor. 

Sulphur. 

Copper. 

1.247 

3 >083 

0.438 

0*734 

0.428 

o.oSo 

0 029 


In Tables 47 to 50 we show an analysis of car wheels 
^iven in a paper by Mr. S. P* Bush before the Master 
Car Builders’ Association, which were obtained through 
the labors of Mr. F. D. Casanave and Dr. C. B. Dudley, 
both of the Pennsylvania Railway Co. In referring to 
these wheels, Mr. Bush says: Twenty wheels were 
selected from those in service, representing some of 
the principal makes of the country, all of which were 
subjected to the thermal test, ten passing it successfully 
and ten failing. Chemical analyses were made of the 
iron of which these twenty wheels were cast, two sets 
of samples being taken — one from the body, or gray 
iron, and the other from the chill. The result of these 
analyses is as follows: 


TABLE 47 — ANALYSES OF THE GRAY IRON. STOOD THERMAL TEST. 


T. C. 

G. C. 

1 

0 

a 

Man. 

Phos. 

Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

3*68 

3.00 

0.68 

0.64 

0.30 

0.56 

O.II 

3.54 

2.74 

0.80 

0.28 

0.47 

0.65 

0. 10 

3 50 

3-48 

0.02 

0.35 

0.40 

0.45 

0.13 

3:65 

2.41 

1.24 

0.31 

0.53 

0.57 

0. 16 

3:73 

2. 89 

0.84 

0.88 

0.38 

0.50 

O.II 

3.63 

3*03 

0.60 

0.44 

0.43 

0.56 

0.12 

^3*67 

2.70 

0.97 

0.24 

0.38 

0*53 

0.10 

3-67 

3-03 

0.64 

0^32 

0.42 

0.47 

0.16 

3.64 

2.53 

I. II 

0.33 

0.50 

0.62 

0.12 

3.86 

3.31 

0.55 

0.30 

0.36 

0.63 

O.H 


TABLE 4S — DID NOT STAND THREMAL TEST. 


T. C. 

G. C. 

c. c. 

Man. 

Phos. 

Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

3-64 

2.41 

1.23 

0.30 

0.35 

0.71 

0.14 

'^.22 

1.98 

1.24 

0-34 

0.51 

0.77 

0. 16 

3.51 

2.56 

0-95 

0.31 

0.44 

0-75 

0.12 

3-64 

2.30 

1-34 

0.21 

0.39 

0.65 

0.13 

3.61 

2.52 

1.09 

37 b 

0-35 

0.60 

O.II 

3.61 

2.94 

0.67 

0.33 

0.42 

^9 

0.12 


2.60 

1.43 

0.23 

0-35 

0.66 

O.II 

3 -'^S 1 

2.54 

1. 14 

0.19 

0.39 

3788 

0.12 

3-74 j 

2.57 

1.17 

p 

0 

0.41 

0.60 

0. 13 

345 1 

2.39 

1.06 

0.40 

0.36 

0.68 

0.19 


TABLE 49 —ANALYSES OF THE CHILLED IRON. 


Stood Thermal Test. 

Did Not Stand Thermal Test. 

Total 

Graphitic 

Com. 

Total 

Graphitic 

Com. 

Carbon. 

Carbon. 

Carbon. 

Carbon. 

Carbon. 

Carbon. 

3-90 

0.43 

3 47 

3-90 

0..34 

3 '.56 

3-71 

0.32 

3-39 

3-37 

0.32 

3-05 

373 

0.42 

3-31 

3-71 

0.43 

3. 28 

3-70 

0.55 

3-15 

3-75 

0.7S 

2.97 

3 .S 7 

0.41 

346 

344 

0 49 

2.25 

3-77 

0.55 

3.22 1 

3-77 

0 30 

347 

3 S4 ' 

0^5 

349 1 

3-86 

0 48 

3 . 38 " 



0.40 

344 i 

3.80 

0.41 

3-39 

3.71 

0.49 

3.22 ■ 

3.82 

0.29 

3-53 

4.01 , 

0.30 

’ 3-71 

3.56 

0.36 

3.20 


^^These figures cover determinations actually made. 
It was not deemed essential to determine the phos- 
phorus, silicon, and manganese in the chills, as there 
Avas no reason to think that they would differ in propor- 
tion from the same elements in the gray iron. In 
reality all borings for the two analyses were obtained 
not over three or four inches apart in the same wheel, 
the one being from the gray iron in the plate and the 
other from the chill. It will be noted that in the gray 
iron the graphite is x'^i'etty well toward 3 per cent, and 
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that the combined carbon is toward i per cent., while 
in the chill the figures are reversed, the variations 
being not far from one-half of i per cent. The figures 
giving the analysis of the gray iron are given for a 
comparison and as a matter of information. ’ ’ 

“The main point in these analyses to which attention 
is called is the close agreement in the composition of 
the chills of these different wheels. If we take the 
averages of those that did and those that did not stand 
the thermal test, we find as follows:” 


TABLE 50. 



Total 

Carbon. 

Graphi'tc 

Carbon, 

Com. 

Carbon. 

Average of wheels which stood the thermal test 
Average of wheels which did not stand thermal 

3 .Sr 

0.42 

3.39 

test 

3.73 

0.42 

3.31 



“It will be noted that the graphitic carbon is the same 
in both cases, and that the combined carbon only 
differs 0.08 per cent. Furthermore, the general agree- 
ment of the combined carbon of the chills in wheels 
from different makers is very noticeable and very 
remarkable. It is difficult to see how any other con- 
clusion can be drawn from these figures than that 
there is no evidence, as far as the chemical composi- 
tion is concerned, to show that the chills of wheels 
which stand the thermal test differ in their physical 
properties — so far at least as the physical properties 
depend on the chemistry of the metal — from the chill 
of wheels which do not stand the thermal test. Also, 
it seems fair to conclude that wheels made in different 
parts of the country and by different manufacturers 
do not differ very widely so far as chemical composi- 
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tion of the chill is concerned. It is quite obvious 
wh}^ this should be so, since the chill fixes the chemical 
composition within very narrow 1 imits. ” In conclusion 
Mr. Bush says: ^‘Therefore, to emphasize what has 
been stated previously, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the wear of car wheels depends upon the 
chill, and if chills of various wheels are so closely alike 
as these analyses show them to be there is really no 
evidence that the wear of these wheels will differ 
to any appreciable extent.” For further analyses of 
car wheels, see Chapter LVII., page 448. 

The sulphur, it will be noticed, is much higher in 
Tables 47 and 48 than in Tables 45 and 46. Sulphur 
from .08 to .15 is now considered by many to give 
long life to car wheel chills. At the same time, it is 
also considered necessary to have manganese range 
from .30 to .80 in order to stand the thermal test 
described in Chapter LVIL This chapter also treats 
of methods of testing mixtures, car wheels, and 
annealing them. The depth of chill required in wheels 
ranges from to of an inch in the throat and 
to I inch at the middle of the thread. Then again, 
there should not be over of an inch variation in the 
depth of chill in like sections of the rim. In making 
the mixtures, it must be remembered that Tables 45 
to 50 show analyses of the iron after it is remelted or 
in the castings, so that the iron before being charged 
must be higher in silicon and manganese and lower in 
sulphur, after the princif)le described in Chapter 45. 

Not only has steel and wrought scrap been mixed 
with cast iron pig mixtures, but steel and wrought iron 
scrap may, for some classes of chilled castings, be 
mixed wholly with cast iron scrap, no pig whatever 
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being used. As an example, a mixture of 100 pounds 
of old horseshoes or any kind of light wrought scrap, 
mixed with 1,000 pounds of stove plate scrap, has been 
used to make mould boards for plows and which gave a 
chilled or white iron in the casting. This mixture was 
originally given in The Foundry^ March, 1898. A 
study of this chapter in connection with the preceding 
one should permit founders to obtain mixtures for 
almost any line of chilled castings, but it must be 
borne in mind that to obtain the experience to success- 
fully make chilled castings has cost founders more 
money, labor, and anxiety than any other line of 
castings. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 


MIXTURES FOR HEAVY AND MEDIUM 
GRAY IRON CASTINGS. 

Mixtures for heavy gray iron castings may consist 
of all charcoal pig iron or all coke iron ; again, these 
pig irons may be mixed in almost any proportion, or 
with scrap. In cases where heavy castings require 
the best possible strength cold or hot blast charcoal 
irons are the best, and one may often have old rails, 
car wheels, steel or wrought scrap mixed with them to 
advantage. In the case of massive castings and utiliz- 
ing large, heavy s^irap with pig iron, the mixtures are 
generally melted in air furnaces. Cupolas are also 
often used where the scrap is not too large, and some 
obtain excellent strength in iron by their use ; never- 
theless, as a rule air furnaces should give the best 
results. 

flixtures for sand rolls are generally made of iron 
that is of a hard nature, and in some cases the same 
approximate analysis given for chilled rolls seen in 
Table 43 may be used. Then again, softer mixtures 
may be required than those shown in Table 43, and 
which can be obtained by raising the silicon or lower- 
ing the sulphur and manganese as shown. Sand rolls 
are often cast with cupola iron, and such can be made 
to give good service in many cases. 
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riixtures for heavy guns should be made of iron pos- 
sessing the greatest ductility, combined with strength, 
that can be obtained. Cold blast charcoal iron is the 
best for such castings and should be melted in an air 
furnace. General Rodman obtained from selected 
charcoal pig iron a very strong gun iron which had the 
following analysis: Silicon 1.34, sulphur .003, man- 
ganese 1. 00, phosphorus .08, graphitic carbon 2.19, 
combined carbon .93. The casting is said to have 
been tough, with a fine granular fracture and a hard 
surface which machined easily ; also that its elasticity 
was greatly due to its lowness in phosphorus and 
sulphur. Further analyses of gun mixtures are shown 
on pages 278 and 299. 

riixtures for gun carriages, etc., as given by Titus 
Ulke, M. E., in the Iron Trade Review^ December i, 
1898, are found in the following four paragraphs and in 
Tables 51 to 54: 

I. Castings weighing from 2 to 16 tons were made 
for the United States barbette and disappearing gun 
carriages by the Lorain Foundry Co. , at Lorain, O. , of 
the following mixtures (Table 51), melted in an air 
furnace, the charge weighing 1 7 tons : 


TABLE 51. 


Charcoal iron scrap. 

35 to 45 per cent. 
10 to 20 “ 

15 to 25 

20 to 35 “ 

Cold blast charcoal iron (Vesuvius and Salisbury) 

Warm blast charcoal iron (Rome and Pine Grove) 

Coke iron (Napier, Dover, etc.) 


34,000 lbs. 


The average analysis of fifteen heats of the above 
mixture gave silicon .94, sulphur .05, manganese .31, 
phosphorus .44, graphitic carbon 2.40, combined carbon 




I 
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.63. The average tensile strength is given as 31,350 
pounds per square inch. 

2. In making the chassis rails, base rings, hydraulic 
cylinders, and other parts of disappearing gun car- 
riages at the Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, O., the 
following mixture (Table 52), melted in a cupola, 
was used : 

TABLE 52. 


No. 3 Muirkirk charcoal iron 

5 to 15 per cent_ 
3J4 to 15 ^ “ 

25 to 30 “ 

30 

20 to 25 • “ 

No. Muirkirk charcoal iron 

No. 4 high naiidon charcoal iron. 

No. 4 low Landon charcoal iron 

Gun iron scrap 

Total 

100 per cent. 



The analysis of this cupola iron gave silicon about 
1. 00, sulphur .05, manganese .6, phosphorus .3, graph- 
itic carbon 1.40, combined carbon i. to 1.20. The 
tensile strength is given as about 33,000 pounds, on an 
average, and the elongation from .5 to .6 of i per cent. 
The above Landon iron is made by the Salisbury Car- 
bonate Iron Co. (See page 278.) 

3. A mixture made at the Columbus Machine Co.’s 
works, Columbus, O., which gave very satisfactory 
results with the iron melted in a cupola is as follows : 

TABLE 53. 


I 


Muirkirk charcoal iron 

vSalisbiiry charcoal iron 

Kniln-evillc coke iron (hiffh in C) 

Gnu iron scrap. 

Steel (bloom eml.s) 


15 per cent. 

25 

20 “ 

30 

10 “ 


Total... 


100 per cent. 


The above gun mixture analyzed: Silicon 1.53, sul- 


t 
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phiir .05, manganese .45, phosphorus .29, graphitic 
carbon 3.01, combined carbon .42, and iron 93.98,. 
making a total of 99. 74. The tensile strength averaged 
over 30,000 pounds, and the elongation .4 per cent. 

4. In making semi-steel, melted in a cupola at the 
Rarig Engineering Co., near Colnmbns, O., the follow- 
ing mixture (Table 54), was used: 


TABLE 54. 



59.3 to 69 per cent. 
39.6 to 30 “ 

.6 to 0.8 “ 

Horn ogf’Ti pons steel (boilerplate scrap) 

Ferro-mano’anese, 12 to 15 lbs. per ton 

Allr>y in Ifirne 8 to lo Ibs. per ton 

.4 to 0.5 “ 


Total 

100 per cent. 



An alloy composed of the following elements Al. 
2.00, Mn. 8.71, Si. .22, P. .09, Fe. 89.06, which was in a 
granulated form, was put into the ladle to flux the 
metal as described on next page. The analysis of the 
“ semi-steel ” castings gave Si. .98, S. 06, Mn. .43, P. 
.43, G. Car. .96, C. Car. .75. This metal gave an aver- 
age tensile strength in three castings of 34,700 lbs. per 
square inch. The castings are said to have been 
found free of blow holes and other defects which are 
sometimes found in semi-steel castings. 

In commenting on “semi=steel,” so called, Mr. Ulke 
says that it was used as far back as 1873. was at 
that time made by Mr. Sleeth of Pittsburg, Pa., and 
cast into chilled or dry sand rolls and pinions of superior 
quality. Long before 1873, however, wrought iron or 
steel scrap had been used in making special grades of 
cast iron, such as tough cast iron for drop-hammer dies 
and for similar castings. Certainly the use of steel 
scrap or of similar material in a cupola, or in a ladle is 
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not a modern or patentable idea. There is no fad or 
physic necessary, although a ‘ ‘ secret ’ ’ dope is some- 
times used by so-called inventors, chiefly in order to 
throw a veil of mystery over a quite simple process. An 
analysis of one of these expensive medicines, ” which, 
however, possibly serves a useful purpose by agitating 
or mixing the metal in the ladle and perhaps reducing 
its sulphur contents, is given in the preceding paragraph. 

‘^The phenomenal tensile strength (49,000 pounds and 
above) claimed for certain gun iron and semi-steel 
castings is also misleading, if the size and treatment 
of the attached test coupons is not stated, as we shall 
see later. Tests have been and are frequently reported 
as correct — i.e., as fairly representing the pieces the 
physical qualities of which they are intended to deter- 
mine — when in reality they are from 3,000 to 10,000 
pounds per square inch too high. This is due to the 
fact that the coupons cast on are only i to inches 
round instead of 3 inches, on castings 3 inches in sec- 
tion, and therefore chill and harden more rapidly and 
show a correspondingly higher strength than the cast- 
ings. ” In conclusion Mr. Ulke says: ^‘The depth to 
which the ‘ chill ’ penetrates, as determined by special 
chill-blocks 6x4x1^ inches in size, cast in special 
moulds in the same heat as the pieces, is a good in- 
dication of the tensile strength of the semi-steel cast, 
and serves the foundryman as a simple and convenient 
guide for grading his metal.” 

rielting gan iron mixtures in cupolas has given some 
exceptional results, as will be seen by the excellent 
strengths shown in Tables 52 to 55. These Salisbury 
irons have been used by large concerns, and are spoken 
of in the Iron Trade Review of December 15, 1898, as 
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having given very satisfactory results. The iron was 
melted with good Connellsville coke in a cupola after 
regular practice. This is a high-priced iron made by 
the Salisbury Carbonate Iron Co., one furnace being 
located at Chapinville, Conn. It is very evident by 
the extract seen below that the Salisbury and Muirkirk 
irons are rivals for the patronage of those making 
strong castings. 

TABLE 55. — TENSILE STRENGTH TESTS OF HIGH GRADE SALISBURY 
CARBONATE IRON. 


Heat Oct. ist/i, iSg8. Castings in weight from $00 to iS,ooo lbs. 

% Salisbury carbonate iron, No. 4 ) - . o-. 

^ “ “ No. 4, high |34,»50 1DS. 


Heat Oct. 21., i 8 qS. Castings as above. 

Yz Salisbury carbonate iron, No. 4 

3 ^ “ ' " “ No. 4, high 


1 35.320 lb.s. 


Heat Oct. .jp, i8g8. Castings as above. 

50 per cent Salisbury carbonate. No. 4 I 

30 “ “ " No. 4. high >• 34,800 lb.s. 

20 “ “ “ scrap ) 


Obtaining strong iron from cupolas is a subject which 
interests many, and to have otheis’ experience than 
the author we give space to an extract of an article pub- 
lished in the Iron Trade Review December 29, 1898, 
as follows: It is probably not known to the trade 
.generally that Muirkirk pig iron was the first iron to 
be used successfully in the manufacture of gun iron 
castings for the United States Government, by melting 
in the cupola. Such, however, is the fact; and the 
credit of being able to make gun iron castings in the 
cupola that would stand the tests of the United States 
Government for gun carriage work rightfully belongs 
to Messrs. Robert Poole & Son Co. of Baltimore, Md., 
and Muirkirk pig iron made by me. This was in 1893. 
The War Department at first refused to accept cupola 
iron as gun iron, but when it was fully demonstrated 
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that the iron was fully the equal of ‘ air furnace gun 
iron,’ they were satisfied. The great strength and 
value of Muirkirk pig iron is not a question of a few 
years, hut has been known since the building of the 
furnace in 1841, or over fifty years. Muirkirk was 
used during the Civil War for shot, shell, and cannon. 
It was used in the manufacture of the last cast gun 
iron mortars made for the United States War Depart- 
ment, and was used at the United States Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C., for the manufacture of cast iron 
shells until steel was substituted. The fact is that 
until a few years ago there was no -iron that could com- 
pete in any way with Muirkirk pig iron for strength 
and elasticity, and now there is none that would be 
preferred at the same price per ton. I have had 
charge of and practically owned this furnace for the 
past thirty -five years. I think I can truly say that I 
never have lost a customer except on account of 
price — never on account of quality. 

Chas. E. Coffin.” 

Muirkirk, Prince George’s County, Md. 

The need of cheap mixtures for medium and heavy 
castings, often calls for the use of coke and anthracite 
irons which carry a large percentage of iron or steel 
scrap. Mixtures are made of these irons that often 
come close to the strength given in Tables 52 to 55 for 
charcoal iron mixtures. vSuch castings as given in 
Nos. 23, 25 to 35, Chapter XXXV., page 252, are 
largely made of coke or anthracite iron mixed with 
scrap. As much as 80 per cent, of ordinary unburnt 
clean gray scrap iron can be mixed with 20 per cent, 
of 4 per cent, silicon pig iron for many lines of cast- 
ings more than i ^ inches in thickness, and requiring 
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to be machined. In castings not requiring a finish, 
such a mixture may be used in castings as thin as % 
of an inch and still be soft enough to permit being 
chipped in the cleaning. 

The general run of castings ranging from % to 4 
inches in thickness, that require to be sufficiently soft 
to be machined and possess similar strength per square 
inch, may often range in analysis of mixtures as seen 
in the approximate Table 56. It is understood that 
these analyses include pig iron and scrap mixed, or pig 
alone, as either mixture would stand ready for charg- 
ing. It is not to be expected that the sulphur, man- 
ganese, phosphorus, and total carbon can be obtained 
in keeping with the increase of silicon shown. How- 
ever, should the sulphur or manganese be increased 
from that shown in the Table, the silicon should be 
increased in such a proportion as to maintain a hard- 
ness similar to that obtainable by the analyses shown. 

Should the total carbon be higher than shown for 
the larger thickness then the silicon would require to 
be proportionately lower to maintain similar strengths 
or hardness. It is to be remembered that as a rule the 
total carbon comes highest in low silicon irons, which 
is the reverse of the order shown for carbon in Table 
56, see chapter XXXIII, page 247. 


TABLE 56. — APPROXIMATE ANALYSES OF COKE IRON MIXTURES. 


Thickness 
of Casting. 

silicon. 

Sulphur. 

Manga- 

ne.se. 

Phos- 

phorus. 

'I'otal Carbon. 


2.75 

.02 

.30 

.70 

3.75 to 4.00 

i" 

2.50 

.02 

•30 


3.50 to 3.75 


2^25 

.02 

.40 

.60 

3.25 to 3.50 

2" 

2.00 

^03 

40 

^55 

3.00 U) 3.25 

2 y^' 

^ 1.75 

:“3 

.50 

-.SO 

~2.75 to 3-00 

z" 

1.50 

•03 

^-.50 

•45 

2.50 to 3.00 

3^" 

1.25 

.04 

.60 

40 

2.50 to 3.00 

4" 

1. 00 

.04 

■I’t 

.35 

2.50 to 3.00 



CHAPTER XL. 


MIXTURES FOR LIGHT MACHINERY AND 
STOVE PLATE CASTINGS. 

riixtures for light machinery, sewing machines, stove 
plate, hollow ware, and hardware, etc., castings call 
for very soft grades of iron. In making such cast- 
ings it is rarely wise to use any other iron than pig 
and shop scrap. As a rule there is much more shop 
scrap obtained from making light work castings than 
from heavy ones. In light work the shop scrap gen- 
erally ranges from 25 to 40 per cent, of the weight 
necessary to be charged for a heat. As melting iron 
hardens it, there must of necessity be sufficient silicon 
added every heat to restore the scrap to the mixture’s 
original softness. For this reason light work shops 
generally find that their own shop scrap is all they can 
wisely use. 

The percentage of silicon in light work mixtures, as 

they stand ready for charging — which includes an 
average of the silicon in the pig and shop scrap — may 
range from 3.00 to 3.80. This would give a silicon in 
the castings resulting from the mixture of such pig 
and shop scrap of from 2.70 to 3.50, according to the 
grade of softness desired in the castings. When the 
silicon exceeds 3.75 in castings the body or surface 
may be often found harder than with lower silicon. 
This is much affected by the percentages of total car- 
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bon, sulphtir, phosphorus, and manganese in the iron. 
The more total carbon the less silicon required, on 
account of carbon softening iron, as can be seen by a 
study of Chapter XXXIII. The following Table 57 
gives an approximate idea of the highest silicon con- 
tents it is generally wise to have in soft or light cast- 
ings, in combination with the total carbon ; the. other 
elements, sulphur, manganese, and phosphorus being 
fairly constant at the respective percentages consid- 
ered best for making soft castings: 


TABLE 57. 


Silicon 

3-75 

3-70 

3-65 

3-6o 

3-55 

3.50 

Total Carbon j 

3-00 

3-25 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

4.25 


The percentage of sulphur, manganese, and phos- 
phorus generally found in light castings is, as a rule, 
.06 to .08 sulphur, .40 to 1. 00 manganese, and .50 to 
1.25 phosphorus. It will be readily understood, from 
a study of Chapters XXIX. to XXXII., that an increase 
of sulphur and manganese hardens iron, while phos- 
phorus increases fluidity and brittleness, and that for 
thin or light castings requiring very fluid metal high 
phosphorus is necessary. As iron for light castings 
must generally be soft, care should be taken not to 
let the sulphur and manganese exceed the above 
amounts in castings. To obtain these percentages 
in castings it will, of course, be necessary to have 
less sulphur and higher manganese in the mixtures 
before being charged, as is explained in Chapter XLV. 

The same regular analyses in different mixtures of 
irons may not give like softness in castings. This 
may be due to the quality described on pages 161 and 
261, or to some brands of iron possessing more of a 
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chilling quality than others, often due to some special 
peculiarity of the ores from which the iron was made, 
or working of the furnace, and which might often be 
explained were analyses carried beyond determin- 
ing the regular five elements. However, it is often 
well for a founder, in starting to make light or stove 
plate castings, to purchase pig iron (after the methods 
described in page 200) from the furnaces that can show 
their irons are being successfully used by other light 
work or stove plate foundries. 

If any yard or foreign scrap iron is used, care should 
be taken to have it clean and free as possible from rust 
or oxide of iron ; also, no burnt iron should be used, 
as such will greatly cause mixtures to give hard iron 
in light work. (Facts treated further in pages 295 
to 297.) The best test for softness in light work 
castings generally lies in the castings themselves, 
as almost every light casting if not of a sufficiently 
soft character is readily told by means of a file, grind- 
stone, or chisel. If light castings crack, it is generally 
evidence of the iron being too high in sulphur or phos- 
phorus, or too low or high in silicon, which latter can 
be told readily by an examination of the fracture, as 
if they are too low in silicon the edges of the casting 
will show a greater chill than from an excessive use of 
silicon. Then again, the latter will give a very brittle 
body, while the former will be of a stronger character. 
It is to be remembered that there is a limit to the use 
of silicon in affording softness, and that it can make 
very brittle castings, as shown on page 209. 



CHAPTER XLI. 


MIXTURES AND ELEMENTS DESIRABLE 
FOR ELECTRICAL WORK. 

Castings for electrical work were supplied by otir 
foundry for several years to a leading manufacturer. 
It was with much surprise that we found, when first 
commencing this work, that no one in the plant using 
our castings knew what chemical properties were es- 
sential to exist in their dynamos, other than that the 
buyer wanted them soft, as it was found that a hard 
metal resisted the action of the current and did not 
form a good magnetic conductor. To give an idea of 
what properties are essential in castings for electric 
work, the following analyses of drillings which were 
taken from a dynamo casting for the author, which had 
proven to possess good electrical induction or magnetic 
permeability, is presented: 

TABLE 58. — CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF DYNAMO IRON. 


silicon. 

Sulphur. 

Phos- 

phorus. 

Manga- 

nese. 

Graph. 

Carbon, 

Comb. 

Carbon. 

Total 

Carbon. 

3.190 

-075 

.890 

•350 

2.890 

.060 

2.950 


A study of the above analysis will show the product 
to be a very soft iron, which in a general sense covers 
the requirements ; and when it is said that all elements 
should be avoided which favor the formation of com- 
bined carbon, the founder has a key to guide him in 

* For the relative conductivity of different metals for heat and 
electricity, see Table 135, page 593. 
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making mixtures for castings expected to convey elec- ! 

trie currents. ! 

It will be seen that the silicon in the above analysis | 

is as high as 3.190, a point rarely attained in other i 

specialties of casting, but it will he noticed that the ^ 

sulphur is also well up, so that it greatly neutralizes | 

the softening effect of the silicon. If the sulphur | 

were about .050, the same softness would be obtained ^ 

with about 2.60 of silicon, so powerful is the effect of j 

a few points in sulphur to promote combined carbon. ;; 

In testing a casting to discover its degree of softness 
by cLualysis, it is usually best to first hud. its percent- ; 

age of combined carbon, which should not exceed .70 :j 

and is best kept down, if possible, to about .30. If an 1 

analysis shows the combined carbon to be too high, I 

then determinations should be made of the sulphur I 

and silicon contents of the iron, to learn if either of j 

these elements is at fault, as these properties are the j 

bases in changing the “ grade of iron to control the ' 

carbon in taking the graphitic or combined form. 

"Pile higher the carlioh, and tiie more it is thrown into 
the gra])hitic form, the better the iron for electric work. 

The elTect of high phosphorus is to slightly re- 1 

tard softness, and for this reason it is also liest kept ;| 

as low as is consistent in obtaining tlie lluidity de- | 

sired. Phosjihonis should not exceed .80, unless .1 

some very thin castings are to he made, or there are | 

parts in lieavy castings difficult to “ run; ” then phos- 
phorus may be allowed to approach j.oo. / 

Manganese in iron for electric work is also a factor sj 

which recpiires watching, as its tendency is tc.) promote 
hardness or combined carbon. It is l)est not to 
exceed .40, unless the silicon is ov^er 3.00 and tlie 
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sulphur under ,060, then the managanese might be per- 
mitted to go higher. Manganese is somewhat decep- 
tive, as it will permit a casting to arrange its crystals 
in large grains, giving the iron the appearance of be- 
ing high in graphite when at the same time the metal 
is much harder than if the large grains were all the 
result of silicon in giving the iron large grains. 

By a study of this Chapter it will be observed that 
the state of the combined carbon is the chief factor in 
determining the utility of a casting for electrical pur- 
poses. We have stated that it is desirable that com- 
bined carbon should not exceed .70 in any casting. It 
is to be remembered that the thickness of a casting 
and the time it takes the molten metal to solidify 
have also a great influence in determining -what per- 
centage of combined carbon a casting will contain. 
The more quickly a casting cools the higher will be its 
percentage in combined carbon. For this reason it will 
be evident that thin castings would require higher silicon 
and lower sulphur, also manganese, than thick castings. 

With all the above elements to influence the forma- 
tion of combined carbon, it is evident that it would 
not be practical to here attempt to prescribe what per- 
centage of sulphur and silicon a mixture should con- 
tain. All that can be done is to illustrate the funda- 
mental principles involved, and these, as here stated, 
taken in connection with the effect re-melting of iron 
has in increasing or decreasing the chemical properties 
of a mixture, as outlined • in Chapter XLV., page 302, 
will permit any founder making a study of this chapter 
to intelligently formulate a mixture which will work 
well for any thickness of castings to be used for elec- 
trical purposes. 


CHAPTER XLIL 


MIXTURES FOR WHITE IRON CASTIN(;S 
AND EFFECTS OF ANNEALING THEM. 

There are castings, such as arc used for bas<.^ plates 
in crushers, dies, etc., that are best made of all white 
iron. In making mixtures for such work the thickness 
of the casting as well as the characdcn* of tin* 
iron should be considered, as if this is not done 
castings that were desired to be white can be so 
thick as to cause the resulting iron to be mottled or 
gray. It must also be remembeiasJ tliat tlu,‘r(‘ is a 
difference in the strength of white irons, and that such 
castings can be made from burnt or oxidized iron, 
which will be weaker than those made of r<*giilar chsan 
or unburned iron. Then again, charcoal iron can ^‘ive 
stronger white iron than coke t)r ant hracit c ii'on. I'o 
give an a])proximate idea of the silit'on in whit<‘ iron 
mixtures, for making white castings, tin* following 
'Fable 59 is presented. 'Phe sulphur is sn|)posed to In* 
held at .10 to .15, manganese .50 to .75, and |)lios- 
phorus .25 to .50. If sulphur or manga, nesi* an* Idglu^r 
than shown, then tlie silicon (Mmld be iiun'cascsl, or 
vice versa. 'Phe following analysis is sii])pcKscfl to be 
that existing in the eastings, and which would mean 
that the silicon should be .10 to .20 p(*r emd, higher 
and the sul])hur two to three points lower in the iron 
charged for making the casting: 


TABLE 5Q. 


Thickness \ 
of casting. J 




2 " 

234 " 

3" 

33 ^" 

4 " 

Percentage ) 
of silicon. J 

.90 

.70 j 

.60 j 

.50 1 

.40 

•30 

.25 

.20 


In melting white iron mixtures the iron should be 
brought down hot, ” and care taken not to let it get 
too near the danger point of becoming sluggish before 
pouring. White iron, being low in silicon, or high 
in sulphur, will cool very rapidly when it reaches a 
temperature where the eye can detect it commencing 
to lose fluidity. As a general thing the gates for pour- 
ing white iron castings should be made from one -third 
to one-half larger than for gray iron, in order that the 
iron may fill the mould rapidly. If castings over 2 
inches thick are desired to be solid on their interior, 
feeding will be found necessary and much care and 
skill are required in the feeding, as white iron has great 
shrinkage and contraction. These two factors are 
about as great again as in gray iron. A contraction 
of about % inch per foot is generally allowed for 
white iron in castings % -inch thick. As they increase 
in thickness the less of course the contraction. 

White iron can be made gray and malleable by 
annealing; in fact, malleable castings are white iron 
annealed. The principle involved consists in packing 
the white iron castings in cast or wrought pots or 
boxes surrounded with iron oxides, generally in the 
form of rolling mill scale and wrought or steel turn- 
ings, the whole sometimes treated with a solution of 
sal ammoniac. Then again, hematite ores are used. 
In the selection of such iron oxides care is taken to 
have them as free of sulphur as possible, especially for 
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small castings. The oxide withdraws carbon and what 
remains exists mainly as temper carbon or, as more 
commonly called, grai^hitic carbon. The decarboniz- 
ing of castings is greatest near the surface. The 
interior of thick castings often gives up little if any 
carbon. This causes thin castings to appear much 
more malleable, or ductile, than thick ones. The 
reason of this will be better understood when it is 
stated, as shown by Dr. R. Moldenke, that in analyz- 
ing a ^-inch malleable casting with the ends broken 
off, which was placed in the shaper and i-i6-inch cuts 
taken off, the first cut analyzed .16 total carbon, the 
second .65, the third 1.84, the next 3.97, and the last 
4.05 per cent. The original casting contained 4.08 per 
cent, of total carbon, thus showing that the interior of 
thick malleables may be but little changed. This has 
caused an impression that ^8 of an inch was as thick 
as was practicable for g-'ood malleables. The process 
of annealing, lengthens castings to such an extent as to 
expand them about }'8 of an inch per foot. The lighter 
the casting, the relatively greater the expansion. 
This expansion greatly counteracts the excessive con- 
traction which must be allowed in making patterns, 
and is such as to often call for no greater contraction 
than in making patterns for gray iron castings. 

The percentage of silicon used for malleables to get 
white iron in castings ranges from .60 to 1.25, running 
lower with the thickness. The iron for making mal- 
leables is melted in the cupola, air, and open-hearth 
furnaces. The cupola is generally used for light cast- 
ings as it gives a better opportunity to obtain very 
fluid iron, which will permit its being carried in small 
ladles to the moulds, than that coming from furnaces 
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which are gevtierally used for large castings which 
permit of refining, testing, and changing the character 
of the mixture somewhat before the metal is tapped 
into ladles. The Siemens-Martin acid open-hearth 
furnace is now being very successfully employed for 
heavy castings. These furnaces are much hotter than 
air furnaces. The temperature of metal in th.em rises, 
possibly, to 3,500 to 4,000 degrees F. This permits 
the practice of using much steel scrap in with the low 
silicon iron to lower the total carbon slightly, which is 
a desirable point in making malleables as it gives a 
metal, after annealing, softer and tougher on account 
of the lower total carbon than is practicable with air 
furnace or cupola irons. Small quantities of iron ore 
are also sometimes added to the charge during the 
process of melting to assist in reducing the carbon. 
One disadvantage of furnaces over cupolas lies in the 
loss of iron, as the former often causes a loss of 12 per 
cent, of the iron charged by reason of scintillation and 
oxidation of the metal’s surface when exposed to the 
flame. 

The process of annealing is one that varies greatly 
with different firms. One firm may anneal similar 
thicknesses of castings in half the time another will 
take. The changes effected by annealing are chiefly 
in lowering the total carbon in the skin and turning 
the combined that remains into temper carbon, the 
silicon, sulphur, manganese, and phosphorus remain- 
ing practically the same. The time occupied in 
annealing ranges from one to seven days, with cast- 
ings packed in boxes, etc. This wide difference is due 
to different customs and the character of castings to 
be treated. The ovens used are of simple construction 
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and g-enerally of rectangnlar form, being in size about 
eight feet high in the center of the arch, by ten feet 
wide and eighteen feet long. The castings are placed 
in rectangular pots, which are set upon the bottom 
and often built four or five high until a furnace is 
filled. The ovens are heated with natural and pro- 
ducer gas ; also coke and coal. The action is purely 
one of heating, and the temperature ranges from 1,400 
to 1,900 degrees F. 

Some firms anneal castings without packing them, 

placing them in the ovens singly and allowing the heat 
to come in direct contact with their surfaces. This is 
generally done only with work that is not particular, 
as the heat scales the castings badly. Malleable people 
in general, when an order is very urgent, will often 
anneal castings outright in the melting furnace. The 
results, however, are very unreliable and cause the 
surface to look badly. The effect is generally an 
incomplete conversion of the combined carbon to the 
temper carbon. Annealing is like other workings in 
iron, there are many little things that must be learned 
by experience before success can be had. 



CHAPTER XLIIT 


CHEMICAL FORMULA FOR MIXING AND 
MELTING SCRAP IRON. 

Scrap iron, as a general thing, is a product which 
has been re-melted one or more times, and hence must 
fairly show its true grade in a clean fracture. The ad- 
vent of chemistry in founding will naturally cause 
some to ask : is it not necessary to know the metalloids 
in scrap iron as well as in pig metal in order to obtain 
desired results from mixtures? It is, of course, well 
to have analyses of scrap the same as with pig metal, 
whenever this is practical, but owing to the fact that 
scrap generally comes to the founder in a promiscuous 
manner, often a little of everything, working by analy- 
sis becomes largely impractical, either as to obtain- 
ing actual analyses or attempting to guess the chemic- 
al properties. In reality, it is not practical to define 
any of the metalloids in scrap iron by guesswork. 
About the only practical plan which the author can 
suggest is to consider and class scrap in the order of 
“grades,” by numbers: as, for example, build an im- 
aginaiybase to define “ grades ” from the texture and 
grain which would be obtained by the remelting of pig 
metal, say, containing i.oo, 2.00, and 3.00 per cent, of 
silicon, respectively, with sulphur supposed to be con- 
stant at .030 and phosphorus and manganese as gen 
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erally found in their foundry iron, in all the three 
mixtures. By such a method any founder having 
had experience in following chemistry to any degree 
will soon know what ‘‘ grade ” the above mixtures of 
pig metal would give were they poured into castings 
ranging from stove plate up to bodies six inches thick, 
and then, when sorting scrap in “ grades,” they would 
sim]ply be contrasted with the ‘ ‘ grade ’ ’ produced by the 
imaginaiy pig mixture which had been taken to define a 
base for a grade desired. By following such a method 
as this, it is very evident that the grading of scrap 
iron could be reduced to a very satisfactory system, in 
all work where it is economical to utilize scrap iron. 

As a general thing, founders are desirous of utilizing 
.all the outside scrap possible in mixture with pig 
metal, because it can generally be bought for less 
than pig iron. With work that permits a good leeway in 
the grade or mixture obtained, such as floor plates, 
furnace castings and heavy machinery not requiring 
much finishing, etc. , scrap iron can often compose the 
greater part of the mixture, especially so if silicon pig 
has been used to soften the scrap. In the case of 
stove plate or light machinery castings requiring much 
finishing, much more care is necessary in attempting 
to use much outside scrap iron. The same is to be 
said of chilled work where definite results are to be in- 
sured. In many chill work specialties it is often very 
poor economy to adopt the practice of utilizing any 
outside scrap; but, of course, shop scrap, such as 
gates, etc. , every shop must work up in mixture with 
its pig metal. An all-pig mixture, of which a correct 
analysis has been given, enables the founder to be 
much more positive in obtaining desired results than 
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where he attempts such results by mixing promiscu- 
ous scrap with the pig metal. The loss of a few cast- 
ings ofttimes more than counterbalances the differ- 
ence in the price of pig and scrap metal, and in some 
cases, if the question of gross tons in pig metal is con- 
sidered, the difference will be found strongly in favor 
of the straight pig mixture, as against that of a com- 
bination of scrap, which is generally sold by net tons. 

In grading scrap that shows evidence of having been 
chilled, such as that in car wheels, rolls, dies, crushers, 
plows, etc. , it is as essential to consider the texture of 
the grey body of the casting or scrap as it is that of 
the depth of the chill, for the reason that the depth of 
the chill part can be deceptive in denoting the true 
grade of the iron, from the fact that degrees in the 
pouring temperature of metal, as well as the thickness 
cf the chill to the limit used for forming the chill part 
of the casting, has an effect in forming the depth of the 
chill, factors more clearly defined in Chapters XLL 
and LVI.* 

About the worst class of scrap to pass judgment 
upon, in an effort to grade it, is that coming under the 
head of ‘ ‘ white iron. ’ ’ Where bodies of scrap are all 
white, the silicon contents may, in castings say from 
‘ ‘ stove plate ” up to two inches thick, contain silicon 
all the way from .50 up to 1.50, and in more massive 
castings than three inches thick, it is generally safe to 
conclude that the silicon can range from .10 up to 0.40, 
with sulphur in any of these thicknesses ranging all 
the way from .050 up to .200. As a basis to guide the 
founder in an effort to grade such irons for mixture 
with softer metals, it can be taken for granted that 
the sulphur is generally very high and the silicon low 

* For a discovery showing that chilled parts give a softer re-melt 
than gray parts of the same casting, see pages 338 and 339. 
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in all white scrap iron as it comes to the foundry. 

Burnt iron can be said to be the most undesirable 
class of scrap for a founder to handle, and there is a 
doubt in the author’s mind that it pays any founder in 
the end to experiment with it, for making an3"thing 
other than castings like sash weights, for, as a general 
thing, its loss in weight by re-melting will range all the 
way from 30 to 95 per cent. It is a very indefinite 
quality to judge of as to its chemical composition. 
It is safe to say it will greatly injure other irons when 
mixed with them in raising the sulphur and lowering 
the silicon so as to produce a ‘ ‘ white iron, ’ ’ and can 
often spoil many castings. 

Any intelligent foundry laborer should, with a little 
training, be able to select and pile scrap according to 
its grade. As some would prefer an approximation for 
the silicon and sulphur contents of grey scrap, the au- 
thor would say that iron ranging from stove plate up 
to one inch in thickness may be considered as an ap- 
proximate equivalent to remelted pig metal that has 
its silicon ranging from 1.50 up to 2.00 per cent., and 
for bodies above one inch thick up to three inches 
thick from i.oo up to 1.75 in silicon, sulphur in all 
cases to be considered as constant at about .07, Above 
three inches in thickness a grey open fracture can range 
in silicon all the way from . 75 up to 2. 50, and the grading 
of such heavy bodies generally requires a more skilled 
eye than with scrap, which might be under three inch- 
es in thickness; but practice would soon bring one 
to an approximately close guessing of the grade of 
heavy, as well as light bodies. Where scrap comes 
to the foundry yard in the form of complete castings, 
which the founder will have to break, he can, by ‘ ‘ siz- 
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ing Up ’ ’ the general proportion and shape of the whole 
casting, judge more readily of the grade ” in the 
massive parts than if it came to his yard in a hap- 
hazard form. 

We are compelled to analyze pig metal (as shown on 
page 178) simply because it is deceptive in showing its 
true ‘ ^ grade ’ ’ to the certainty that scrap iron will 
permit, on account of its being a re-melted product. 
If one wishes to grade scrap by the plan suggested on 
pages 292 to 294, in this chapter, it is best to follow 
a silicon formula for a base, owing to the fact that 
silicon is the element generally largest in gray castings 
excepting carbon and affords a larger range or margin 
in guessing percentages, which if not close to the 
actual silicon contents cannot so greatly result in injury 
as it could if one used a guess of the sulphur for a 
base, and should err much. As scrap with many 
founders constitutes a third and often two-thirds of 
their total mixture, this chapter cannot but be of 
benefit to any who may be desirous of conducting 
their mixtures of scrap iron with the best assurance of 
obtaining desired results without resorting to analysis. 

Much oxide of iron, or rust on scrap iron, is very 
injurious in lowering the silicon of a mixture and thus 
cause a hard iron where a soft one was expected. 
Burnt annealing boxes, old grate bars, etc., give off a 
great deal of oxide of iron. The good iron melts more 
readily than the oxide of iron. If any of the latter is 
not reduced to iron and is carried with the molten 
metal into castings, as it may be, blow holes may be 
formed which are generally to be found in the top sur- 
face of castings as they are poured. Where there is any 
apprehension of such difficulty, it is often well to add 
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a little ferro -manganese to the molten metal. This 
will greatly combine with the oxide and come to the 
surface as slag, which can be skimmed off. Oxide of 
iron combines readily with silica, and for this reason 
when there is any rust on scrap, or old iron, it is often 
desirable to have some sand (which is silica) on pig 
iron, that it may be charged with the scrap iron to assist 
in forming a slag to be carried off by fluxing. This 
will greatly absorb the oxide and give a cleaner iron 
for pouring castings. 

The oxide of iron caused by the oxidation created by 

the blast, in the case of strictly clean iron, may at times 
be insufficient for the amount of sand on pig iron, etc. , 
to form the right combination for making a good 
fusible, or thin slag, to carry off the ash of the fuel 
and other dirt out of the cupola. In such cases an 
addition of rusty scrap, etc., may sometimes work 
well. However, it would be better to add limestone 
or other flux to make a fusible slag than to increase 
the oxide of iron or rust, etc., in a cupola. In cases 
of excessive oxide of iron being present, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to use limestone or other flux in 
order to make a good slag. It is claimed that high 
cupolas may have a reducing action on oxide of iron, 
so as to obtain more metal from rusty scrap, etc., than 
low cupolas. High cupolas should at least cause a 
greater loosening than low cupolas of the scale from 
iron, and often permit more of it being blown out of 
the stack to remove some of its evils. However, in 
striving to obtain very soft or clean castings, rusty or 
burnt scrap of all kinds is best avoided where practi- 
cal. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
AND STRENGTH OF TYPICAL FOUNDRY 
IRON MIXTURES. 

The chemical construction and highest strength of 

all the prominent mixtures now being used in general 
founding, as obtained by the author for this work to il- 
lustrate in a concise and accurate manner true analyses 
of mixtures actually used by our leading founders, are 
shown in Tables 6o and 6i. The specimens analyzed 
are taken from the respective tests described in Chapter 
LX. The determinations were made by the able and 
careful chemist, Mr. W. A. Barrows, Jr., of Sharps- 
ville, Pa. : 

Analyses Nos. i and 2 are obtained from “ air fur- 
nace ” iron and those of Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 from 
cupola iron. A peculiarity which will attract the at- 
tention of those making a study of the following Table 
is that of the combined carbon being so high, with low 
sulphur and the silicon not far from t.oo per cent, in 
analyses Nos. i and 2. This illustrates the benefit derived 
*from melting iron in an “ air furnace, ’ ’ where it is not 
brought in contact with the fuel to so radically ch ge 
the character of iron, and clearly demonstrates the 
superiority of the “ air furnace over the cupola to re- 
fine or obtain the best strength possible in cast iron. 
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The author has not seen any analysis of cupola iron 
shewing the combination of high combined carbon and 
silicon with the low sulphur shown in analyses Nos. i 
and 2. If any can closely duplicate such a combination 
of metalloids by cupola iron they should obtain about 
the same results in strength derived from the air ftir- 
nace meltings. This may be closely approximated, 
but the uncertainty of cupola workings, on account of 
the iron being in contact with fuel and blast, makes it 
a difficult and a very unreliable method to adopt. 

The state of the combined and graphitic carbon is 
the final resultant of the combined effects of all the 
other metalloids and chiefly defines what character the 
physical qualities will assume, as regards the strength, 
deflection, contraction, and chill of an iron, f 


TABLE 60. — CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF SPECIALTY MIXTURES IN 
CAST IRON.'^' 

Arranged according to degrees in strength. 


No. of 
Analysis. 

Specialty 

Mixture. 

Sil. 

Snip. 

Phos. 

Mang. 

Graph.j 

Carbon 

Comb. 

Carbon 

Total 

Carbon 

1 

Gun 

Metal. 

i.rg 

•055 

.408 

.420 

2.050 

1. 130 

3.180 

2 

Chill 

Roll. 

•71 

.058 

•543 

•390 

1.620 

1.380 

3.000 

3 

Car 

Wheel. 

.86 

.127 

•348 

.490 

2 550 

.920 

3 470 

4 

Heavy 

Machinery 

1.05 

.110 

•543 

•350 

2.650 

•330 

2.980 

5 

Ligb t 
Machinery 

^.83 

.078 

•504 

.310 

2 500 

•430 

2.930 

6 

Stove 

Plate. 

2-59 

.072 

.622 

•370 

2.950 

•350 

3-300 


Sash 

1 Weight. 

.18 

.138 

,094 

•350 

.150 

2.940 

3.090 


’“‘Nos. 1 and 2 ai'e charcoal irons. 


t The rate of cooling is also to he considered in connection with 
the effects of the metalloids. 



Iron of the analysis shown in gnn metal can, in 
castings three inches thick and over, be readily ma- 
chined and with greater ease than that composing the 
chill roll mixture. Next in hardness to the roll iron is 
the car wheel metal, the other specialties following in 
degrees of softness in the order shown, until sash 
weight iron is reached, which specialty excels all 
shown for being a hard metal as such is strictl}^ a 
‘ ‘ white iron. ’ ’ The following Table is a summary of 
the best strength obtained from a series of about loo 
tests taken with bars one and one-eighth inches in 
diameter, twelve inches between supports, in obtaining 
the transverse strength, more fully described in Chap- 
ter LX. A column is also given showing the tensile 
strength of all these specialties. 

TABLE 6l. — SUMMARY OK TVI'ICAL AMERICAN FOUNDRY IRON TESTS. 


Taken with one square inch area lest bars. 


Specialties of Mixtures. 

Transverse 
strength per 
square inch. 

Tensile 
strength per 
square inch. 

Gun Metal 

3.686 

37.no 

Chill Roll 

3.044 

30.661 

Car Wheel 

2.819 

25,782 

Heavy Machinery 

2,791 

25,799 

Light Machinery 

2,1 15 

20.655 

Stove Plate 

i,Si3 

12, '^82 

Sash Weight 

1,480 

7,044 


The Table 6i is no discredit to American foundry- 
men. It displays to the world typical irons challeng- 
ing competition in excellence for the various special- 
ties shown. 

Ductile cast iron is the term applied to a product 
that is manufactured by the East Chicago Foundry Co., 
for which a tensile strength of 50,000 to 60,000 pounds 
per square inch is claimed. The author has endeav- 
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ored to obtain all particulars connected with its manu- 
facture, but has found the process one of which the 
manufacturers do not, as yet, care to impart any 
knowledge. It is claimed the metal can be forged 
when heated and that there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing sound castings, as is generally the case with 
strong metals. It is thought it will replace drop 
forgings in many instances. However, it is an ad- 
vance for cast iron which still more strongly encour- 
ages the author in laboring to do his part in pressing 
it to the front in order to retain its supremacy as 
being, the Avorld’s metal, far excelling all others in 
combined tonnage for use in the mechanical arts. 

To obtain a knowledge of the strength of other metals 
in comparison to cast iron, see Table 137, page 594. 



CHAPTER XLV. 


EFFECT OF FUEL, FLUXES, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND HUMIDITY OF BLAST 
IN RE-MELTING CAST IRON. 

It is as important to possess knowledge of changes 
caused by re-melting iron as it is to know the chemical 
constituents of the iron before it is charged into the 
cupola. For the past seven years the author has fol- 
lowed closely the records which were daily compiled 
at our foundry of the chemical properties in the iron 
charged and also the product received from the cupola 
in ‘‘ heats ” ranging from 40 to 100 tons. The follow- 
ing Table, No. 62, compiled from one week’s melting 
in this foundiy, with coke .80 to i.oo in sulphur, will 
■ serve to illustrate the change due to silicon and sulphur 
bn re-melting iron; 

TABLE 62.— DECREASE IN SILICON, AND INCREASE IN SULPHUR, BY 
RE-MELTINC IRON. 


silicon 
in pig. 

Sulphur 
in pig. 

Silicon 
in castings. 

Sulphur 
in castings. 

Loss in 
silicon. 

Gain in 
sulphur. 

1-93 

.022 

1.77 

.040 

.16 

.018 

1.84 

.016 

1.65 

.046 

■19 

.030 

1.78 

.031 

1.5S 

.056 

.20 

.025 

1.52 

.029 

1-39 

.061 

•13 

.032 

1.46 

.027 

1.33 

.056 

•13 

.029 

1.28 

.021 

1. 10 

.067 

.iS 

.046 


The increase in sulphur in re-melting is dependent 
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upon the amount of sulphur in the fuel, the silicon 
and manganese in the iron, the flux and the heat in 
the cupola. An increase of the sulphur in the fuel or 
flux will cause a corresponding* increase of sulphur in 
the iron; while the less fuel used and the better a 
cupola is fluxed or ‘ ‘ hot iron ’ ’ produced, the less sul- 
phur will the re-melted iron contain. 

The reduction or oxidation of silicon is greater the 
higher the blast pressure and also the hotter the iron 
is melted. In a general way, it can be said that sili- 
con is reduced from one to three-tenths of one per 
cent, and sulphur increased from one to six hun- 
dredths of one per cent., where the fuel holds .80 to 
1.00 in sulphur. The author has, in a few rare cases, 
found the silicon to be but very little reduced, but 
never found a re-melt where the sulphur was not 
materially increased. The increase of one point of 
sulphur can often neutralize the effect of ten to fifteen 
points of silicon, and hence, owing to the increase of 
sulphur being so powerful in neutralizing the effects 
of silicon, it is very essential that all conditions influ- 
encing the increase of sulphur should be guarded and 
controlled so far as practical, in order to be best as- 
sured of obtaining any desired results in the castings. 

The changes due to manganese in re-melting iron 
are toward its reduction. The hotter the metal, the 
higher the blast, the greater its reduction. The 
reduction can range from 10 to 30 points. The more 
manganese iron contains, the less the increase of 
sulphur, owing to the affinity manganese possesses for 
carrying off sulphur in the slag. 

Phosphorus may be called a ‘ ‘ sticker, ’ ’ as when 
once absorbed by iron it cannot be easily eliminated. 
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In re -melting iron, whatever phosphorus the fuel or 
flux may contain will largely go to the iron, and hence 
phosphorus has a tendency to be increased every time 
iron is re -melted. Its influence in effecting changes in 
the other elements is to favor the reduction of silicon, 
sulphur and manganese, owing to the quality of phos- 
phorus which causes iron to have greater fluidity and life. 

Total carbon is, as a general thing, increased by 
re-melting. The amount is chiefly dependent upon the 
percentage of fuel used, and the length of time the iron 
is in the cupola. Little fuel and quick melting may 
at times cause a slight reduction of the carbon. In 
the case of excessive fuel which can give hot iron and 
cause slow melting carbon may be increased. It is 
also, to some degree, dependent upon the silicon and 
manganese present. The former retards, while the 
latter promotes the increase of carbon. 

Combined carbon with the silicon above four per 
cent., and sulphur not over .01, may sometimes be 
slightly reduced. After silicon has decreased to 
4.00 with the sulphur above .02, every re-melt will 
surely increase the combined carbon until the silicon 
is so decreased and the sulphur increased that ‘ ‘ white 
iron” will be produced, giving an iron which may have 
its carbon almost wholly in a combined form. 

Graphitic carbon is increased accordingly as combined 
carbon is decreased, and the elements best calculated 
to promote its formation are silicon about 3.50 and 
phosphorus not above 1.25, with low sulphur. 

In a general way it can be said that with iron 
melted in the cupola, the silicon, manganese and 
graphitic carbon are decreased, while the sulphur, 
phosphorus and combined carbon are increased. 
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III coimectiofi with a study of this chapter, rcaxlcrs 
are referred to tests sliowini^* losses of silicon and nian~ 
o-anese, and <4*ains in sii][)lnir, pliosphoriis, and carlxm 
found in Taldes 7^:5 and 76, |)a^Li'es and .pj 1 . It is to be 
understood that the forei^'oini^' ])a<4‘es ol tliis clia])ter deal 
with cupola practice only; and as the author has had 
no opportunity of late for experiincntini;* with results 
to be derived from rc-nieltinij;' iron in an “ air furna.ee,’ 
he cites the followini;' extract from Sir W^illiain I'air- 
bairn’s report locfore the British Association ol' Science 
on the effect of re-mcltini.^* iron in an “ air furnace ” 
eighteen times, in which he describes the action of re- 
melting as follows: 

Phosphorus increased from 0.47 to o.f)!. 'Phis \eas probably 
due to loss of metal by oxidation. Manv^'anese decreaseil IVoni 
r.75 to .12. 'Pliis would teial to imiirov-e the nuSal din*ii)i4 (Iic‘ 
earlier meltiiii^'s. Silicon was reduced from 4.22 to i.SS. ddu* 
first cITeet of this I'cdiK’tion was to jirothiec* softer medal and 
lower combined caidx >11, since silieon was presemt m (|uaiil it y in <‘X" 
cess of that neeessa,ry for the softtst metal. ( )n Curt lier I'ediiel ion 
of silicon the inelal lieeanu' si rouij--er and Iiardei*. t>nt in Iheiieey- 
licriments tlic ixxlnetion was not (Xirrit'd sul’lieieiit p- far (neam.e 
any detcM'ioralion due to siiffn-ieiiey of silicon. Sulplinr in- 
creased from .os to .20, and lids is one <»r tlu- mo '4 imjiortant 
c!ia.in4e!“’ which took place, the ine’ease in s.iilplinr (endiup; m the 
same direction as llie loss of silieon, vi/„, the produel ion of 
cs)ni])iiu.sl carbon. 'The i’oml>ine<l carlxm im'r<\'n.ed eoiisiilcrabl y 
after the eighth melting, iiltiinalely reaching to over two ]hm’ eenl. 

By Fairbairn’s experiments \vc find tliat the nssiilts 
of rc-inclting in nn air riirna.ee art‘ in pa,rt sinnla,r to 
those of a cupola, and in both cases it is a subject as 
necessary to be understood, in order to obtain desired 
ends, a.s is tba,t of knowing the clumiical jiroptu'ties of 
the iron licforc* it is elia,rged. 

1'hc‘rc liavc been experiments condmlesl in order to 
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observe whether there would be any difference in the 
strength of iron taken from the beginning, middle, 
and end of ‘ ‘ heats, ’ ’ where a uniform mixture was 
used throughout a heat. Results received affirm that 
some would obtain the strongest test at one part, 
while others would receive them from another part of 
a heat. In this practice the author cannot conceive 
of any uniformity being obtained unless the manage- 
ment is such as to insure a like temperature and flux- 
ing at every part of a “ heat,” and in this quality gen- 
erally lies the secret of the difference between one 
founder and another. One may have a cupola giving 
the hottest iron at the beginning of a heat while 
another will obtain this at the middle or the end. 
According to the variation of temperature when re- 
melting iron, so is the combined carbon affected by 
changes in the silicon, sulphur and manganese; and 
taking this view of the subject the author believes that 
all can understand why we find, founders disagreeing 
in such tests. 

As the humidity of the air can, to some extent, pro- 
duce changes in the smelting or melting of iron, one 
heat from another, the author appends the following 
excellent article written by Mr. A. Sorge, Jr., M. E., 
in the Foundry^ April, 1896: 

That variations in the humidity of the atmosphere and its tem- 
perature do affect the operation of melting iron in a cupola, will 
be conceded by foundrymen who have observed the difference in 
melted iron on different days. Iron is liable to be cold and slug- 
gish with the same charges of fuel on cold and moist days, while 
it is hot and fluid on warm and bright days. 

It is therefore reasonable to look for one cause of poor melting 
to the atmospheric conditions. Let us assume that we are melt- 
ing at a ratio of eight iron to one coke on an ordinary bright day, 
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when the tempcrnturr is (>2 <le;v;'rees I‘\, and the perc'enlai^'e of 
moisture in the atmos]>lui'e about o. 52 i)er cent. , whudi is aJjout 
the* averaj4e in Chicavp). 

It lias ])een found liy «.‘X[)eric‘nee that aljout eubie feet of 

air are required to melt 2, o<jo pounds of iron in ordinary eupohi 
praetiee. 'This aii' will wei^qh about 2,500 pounds, and is lu‘a,ted 
orii^'inally to a hiqh tenqit'rature by the i;^’nitc‘d eola* befoia- it lx.*- 
eoiiK'S aeti\-e in suppoi'tine; furtlu'r «.-oinbnstion. Also any inois 
tuix* (.‘ontainetl in this air must bi* brouvdit to tiie tc-niperal ui'e <»f 
tile y^ases wliieh eseapi* from the top of t lie cupola. 'This latter 
t ,‘nipera.ture vaiaes ^^'reatly, but will be in tlie \'ieniily of 500 de- 
vp'iH'S 1'. tor;q'oo(l practice. 

If the teiiiperaturi' of the atniosjibere should drop to 32 cie- 
uji'ces I'., this means that the air dtdivered to tin* euptda must be 
heated 3(> dejp'ees, so as to briin*;' it to the normal. d'h(‘ sjiecitie 
h ‘at e)f air beiiii^' taken at 0.23^^, wi* obtain 2,500 X 30 X 0.23S ■= 
17.150 I), d'. lb as tin* amount of heat recpiireii to do this work, 
oi' t heorctitadly about i bs pounds cok<‘ woubi be i-onsunual if wi* 
oiilained pi-rfeet combust ion. 'File fact !)ein,q' that th(‘ actual 
amount of iicat obtained from the combustion of i*oke in a eujiola 
is only abiuit b “'I' 1^^*' thi'oretical, it follows that the ai'tual c«>ke 
consumed foi- tins extra heat my; is about b* pounds, wliieli slnuihl 
be added to the usual amount of 2“.o poumh. ]»er t<»n of iron, mak 
inc; '.’•'‘ib’, pounds, or a ratio ol ab«»nt ';.s iron to 1 coke. 

ll, at the sann- tune, the air is i haryyd with jiai'tieles of mois 
ture, a;', when a heavy snow .'dorm n. in jiroj-ie;.:;, i( will contain, 
rnt\', about t* n> per cent, of fro/.eii water, In the 2p;o.> pound . 
total this will amount to lo pounds, which fimst In* traiif.fornn d 
into \'apor at 500 devp'ees bk, involving, i j.,7to B. 'F. lb of heat. 
C )n the other hand, this amount is reduced by tlu‘ licat ex|H‘nded 
in rai;;ii4»; the averaxn vapor of t».52 pei' cent, in («;; degri'cs air to 
500 de^pa'cs I'k, which annnints to 2,714 I*. 'F. lb, leaving, an extra 
amount of rj.oyt* B. T. lb consunu'd by tlu' stmw, vvhicli will 
ayain reipure about t.f* pounds (stla*. 

'Fh«' total 4'oke consumption in th«*ab<»vc case will then-fore be 
25 u- J pounds pel' (on of iron, or a ratio of' 7.7 iron to 1 <'(jke, in 
order to drlisa-r the nn-lted inm m the s.ame eonditi<»n as. on an 
orrlinarv dav. In other words, an additional fuel ('onsttmplion 
of a little over per cent, is needetl under the above conditions 
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vSO as to obtain the iron in the same state of heat and fluidity as 
when ordinary dry air at 62 degrees is used. 

On the other hand, a higher temperature and greater dryness 
of the atmosphere will operate in permitting the amount of fuel 
to be reduced. 

In the above figures I have assumed ordinary conditions, but 
the actual practice must be carefully taken into consideration 
wherever it is desired to fgure out the effects in any particular 
case, and it is well worth a foundryman’s time to go into this 
question, figuring out the extra amounts of coke needed under 
various conditions of moisture and temperature, when a short 
observation of an ordinary hygrometer and thermometer will 
enable him to avoid the risk of cold and sluggish metal on any 
day, 

Mr. W. ?I. Fryer has shown and published the 
statemenF^' that air containing* 0.8 per cent, of mois- 
ture will introduce about 89.6 pounds of water into a 
blast furnace per ton of iron made, using about 2,250 
tons of coke for fuel. This is a factor the founder 
should not lose sight of. When air is moist, it is to 
some degree practically the same thing as fuel being 
water-logged. With very wet fuel, as many founders 
know, a larger percentage is necessary to re-melt iron 
than if the fuel were perfectly dry, and also that this 
can cause trouble much more readily in the line of 

bunging up ” a cupola. For further information of 
the eflhcts of humidity, see Chapters TX. and X. 

* Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, Vol. II., 1887. 
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LOwSS OF IRON BY OXIDATION IN 
CUPOLAS.-"- 

The amount of iron lost by is as important 

an item for consideration as tliat of any other material 
necessarily destroyed in the inakini^’ casting's. 
Many founders endeavor to kce|) a close record of such " 
losses, but there are many who cannot. Founders 
who can clean u]) each day’s heat of castings and 
collect all their fine shot, scrat), and gates the day 
following each lieat are in the l)est ])osition to obtain 
the greatest accuracy in such records, but sho])s where 
castings lie in tlie sand from one to six days or more 
before lhc\' can be removed or cleaned uj> find the task 
a much more (hTfii'uIt one. In buying pig iron the 
furnaceman allows .u'>.S pounds p(‘r ton for scale and 
sand on sand east piipand .>.}o pounds on chilU*d cast pig. 
How much of this is actual refuse* is difficult to deter- 
mine actuiral(‘ly. W'hen first studying the method of 
casting pig metal in ehills, the author could see 
nothing unfavorable to the uni rersal adoption of metal 
so cast for founders and stea*! makers. It was not until 
at a meeting of the Pill.sburg I'oundrytnen’s Associa- 
tion, Decmnber 3, 0S9H, where a member made the 
claim that a greater loss \*ould be incurred by the use 
of chilled cast pig iron, in rc-nudting iron, than by 
having sand and scale on it wliii'Ii was said to afford 
*Tiiis chapter i?'. a r<'vi-.c<l rntract of a. paper jjreseuted by the 
author to the Idttsbnrc, h'ounhrynieiUs A;s.<)eiat ion, January, 1H9H. 
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a protection to the iron ag'ainst oxidation, or being* 
burned away while being bi'oiight to a licpiid state — 
that any disadvantage was apprehended. The author 
has no knowledge of the process by which the above 
member arrived at his conclusions, and can only 
say that to obtain definite proof of this claim 
steps differing from general ])ractice in melting are 
necessary. The author, realizing this, made a series 
of original tests embodying sixteen heats, made in the 
twin shaft cupola Fig. 56, i)age 241, and shown in 
Tables 63 to 66. In making the com[)arative oxidation 
tests shown in these tables much care was necessary in 
preparing the cupola and collecting its refuse. In get- 
ting this cupola ready (Fig. 56) for a heat b(.)th dei)art- 
ments were picked out and daul)ed u]) smoothly and 
then blacked over with graphitic or lead blacking. 
Such a plan insured that no iron stuck to the sides from 
the preceding '‘heats,” to be melted down with, or 
change the irons ol)tained from the respective sides. 
The bottom was not dropped after heats, as in ordinary 
practice, but after the cu])ola had cooled down the 
refuse was picked out from the to]) downward l)y hand, 
and every particle carefully i)ounded in a pan to dis- 
cover any fine shot or ]heces of scrap that might 
exist in the burnt coke, dross, or slag remaining in the 
cupola at the close of a Iieat. 'Phis was then weighed 
on fine scales. By this plan not a single ounce of metal 
that remained as sueli could escaj)e being found. 

Heats Nos. i and 2, d'al>le 63, were charged with 
rolls that were cast from the same ladle, half l>cing 
made in sand and half in chill molds, such as seen at 
Fig. 59. The roll castings were after the pattern seen 
in Fig. 58, which it may be said was the same form in 
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which the iron was char<4'e(l in lieats Nt>s. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, as well iis those sliowu in Tables 65 and 66, 
where rolls are cited. The loss from heats Mos. i and 
2 ran about 5 per cent, for the sand rolls and 3 per 
cent, for the chilled iron. When the (Irst two heals 
are compared with those of the chilled iron by the 

'rAHI.IC 63. — eoMI'ARATI VK O.NIDATloN •I'l-.srs oK I'K< I'rK* ‘'rKl ) A,\I> 

I Nl‘R()'rKC'rKl) IRON St RFACiLS. 
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table 64. — COMPARATIVE FUSION TESTS BY IMMERSION OF IRONS 
SHOWN IN TABLE 63. SEE PAGE 3 1 4. 



Heat 
No. I. 

Heat 
No. 2. 

Pleat 
No. 3. 

Heat 
No. 4. 

Heat 
No. 5. 

Heat 
No. 6, 

Heat 
No. 7. 

Heat 
No. 8. 

Time of im- 
mersing rolls 
2%^' diameter* 

4:00 

4-’O0 

4:00 

4:00 

4:00 

4:00 

4:00 

4:00 

Time of total 
fusion of sand 
protected rolls 

4:04^ 

4:06 

4 : 09^4 

4:1034 

4:06 

4:06 14 


4:04^ 

Time of total 
fusion of un- 
protected rolls 

4:03 

4:o3^A 

4‘-02ji 

4 to 2 % 

4:03 

J-j 03 ^ 

' 4:04 1 
4:02-%; 

4:03!^ 

Difference i n 
time of melt- 
ing 

iX ni- 

2j4 in. 

7 m. 

754 m. 

3 m. 

3 % ni. 

m. 

m. 


*The time of dipping was changed to the unit of 4 :oo o’clock shown so as to 
make the table easier of solution. The relative differences, however were 
kept exactly the same as originally found. 





FIG. 58. 


FIG. 59. 
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protected and unprotected plan seen in heats Nos. 3 to 
8, it will appear how nnreliable are the data as to how 
much sand or vScale one is crediting to iron when 
weighing the charges of sand-coated pig irons for 
regular cupola practice. To avoid this uncertainty, I 
adopted the idea of taking gray iron cast in chill 
moulds for both sides of the cupola, coating that for 
one side heavily with some heat resisting material (by 
giving each three coats and drying them in an oven 
after every coating), and charging the other side with 
the surface of the chilled or sandless gray iron exposed. 
By weighing the iron before it was coated I knew 
exactly what weight of iron was going into the respec- 

TAULK 65. — CUMPAKATIVK OXIDATION TEST OP IRONS CHARGED ON 
niOlI AND LOW LEDS OK FUEL. SEE 1 ’AGE 3 I 5 . 



1 1 oat 
No. c). 

^ <u 

otJ 

u V 

^ 0 

& 

U 

Heat 
No. 10. 

<r, T3 

0 tJ 

5 

TIoat 
No. ir. 

Heat 
No. 12. 

Kind ni' metal eharjjivd. 

Chill rolls 
coated with 
lead wash. 

Chill rolls 
coated %vith 
lead wash. 

Weight of eharRes eaeh side 

<K) lbs. 

73 lbs, 

7.S lbs. 

100 ll js. 

Hlast on 

;v55 

4.27 

3-42 

3.33 

ni]L;h l)c‘<l r\muinj4 

'I'"" 



3. .so 

3 45 

Low bed ninnini^, 


4-33L; 

3.47 -K 

3 -.30 

hiRli bed nil <lown 

.giiL- 

4 4^ 

3-03^ 

4 05 

Low b<’d all down 

4 .<jS 

1 4-4 L,.. 

4.S6J4 

3-55 

WT'iRht <»f iron ol)taiiu*(l from liigli bod 

“"iu* IbsT 

! 70 lbs. 

72 Ib.s. 

96 lbs. 


oz. 

7 OZ. 

q OZ. 

12 oz. 

Weight of iron obtained from low bod.. 

(»2 lbs. 

70 lbs. 

72 lbs. 

96 Ib.s. 


TO OZ. 

H OZ. 

14 oz. 

14 oz. 

Loss «>f iron fr«>m high bod 

j lb. ~ 

2 lbs. 

2 Ib.s. 

3 lbs. 


10 OZ, * 

() OZ. 

7 oz. 

4 oz. 

Loss of iron from low bod 

~~ I lb,'“ 

^2 lbs. 

■ 2 11>.S. 

3 lbs. 


() OZ. 

S OZ. 

2 OZ. 

2 oz. 


tive sides of the cupola. In reality, I consider this the 
only true way of making a comparison between chill 
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and sand-cast pi[^' metals to judi^'e \vhether scale or sand 
prevents a loss of iron by oxidation. For heats Nos. 
3, 4^ 5? 7: ^ chilled irons were used, the only 

difference being* that I used different materials for 
coating* or protecting the surface of the chill, or sand- 
less pig* rolls, which were to be charged as protected 
irons. Of the three coatings used — lead wash wet 
with molasses water, lime wash which was hardened 
with salt, and silicate of soda — the lead wash afforded 
the best protection. This was proven by the less time 
required by unprotected chills to start and end in melt- 
ing than the chill or sandless ]ng rolls having their 
surfaces protected or coated with the lead wash. 

Believing an immersion test would furnish a good 
check on the action of the difturent protectors — lead. 


TABLE 66. — COMPARATIVE OXIDATION TEST OF STOVE PLATE AND 
IIKAVV IRON. SEE PACE 3 1 6 . 


Kind oF niftal cli.ar^rd. 


Weight of charge eaclL .side 

ulaston!. 

Heavy iron runnin g 

i’late running _ 

iit'avy iron all down... . 

Plate all down „ _i 

Weight of lu-avy iron obtained.,... 

Weight of jiiate obtained.,,, 

Lo‘«.s of heavy iron... 

IvOS.s of plate 


Heat Heat Heat 
No. ip No, J5. No. K). 



05 lbs. I iiK) lbs. 65 lbs. 
.voo I .! ,;o .pit 

y. i.‘ i .'..'s 

S-'»V?;C 



,vj.i i .‘..u 

o.! lbs. 1^7 lbs. <1.^ lbs. 

no/.. .! o/. 10/. 

.sy ll>s. ‘ft lbs. fi I lbs. 

no/. .so/. 110/. 

n>sr :! Ib.s. J 

.s o/. 1.1 O/,. IS o/. 

7 lbs. ,s lbs. 3 Ib.s. 

7 o/. i 1 1 o/, S <)/. 
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lime, and silicate of soda, shown in Tal)Ie 63 I cast 
and prepared two rolls from eacli heat, coatiip^-one and 
leaving the surface of the other ])are, connecting the 
two for immersion in liquid iron by a rod i\I after tlic 
plan seen in Fig. 51, page 232. By a study of 
Table 64, one will perceive that the chilled rolls 
coated with lead be^st resist fusion by immersion, as 
well as the heat of melting in the cupola. In fact, all 
the immersion tests made coincided very closely with 
the results found by the twin shaft cu])ola ex|)eriments, 
and strongly confirm the conclusion to be drawn from 
Table 63, page 311. 


TABLE 67 . — ANALYSES OF SILICON AND MANGANESE IN LOW AND 
HIGH BED IRONS, OK TABLE 65 . SEE I'AlJES 313 AM> 3 1 7- 



Heat No. 10. 

iiciii : 

Nr). I J, 


Silicon, 

Man. 

Silicon. 

M;in. 

Height of bed, low side 

I..M 

•.•a 

i.t'- 

. v’’-! 

Height of l)cd, liigh side, 



I ,|i 


DilTcrenco 


..a j 

.•'I, 

.nri 


After completing the tests illustralc'd in 'Fables 63 
and 64, I thought it desiralile to learn what dirfeimitHS 
if any, high and low beds of fuel might ea,use in lossc'S 
of iron. By referring to Table 65 it will lx* Siam that 
tests Nos. 9 and 10 were heats having the chilled pig 
rolls charged without coating, whereas heats Nos. n 
and 12 had the surface of the iron |)rotectt;d with a 
wash of lead blacking. In all these four heats, it will 
be seen the loss was slightly greater with the iron 
charged on the high bed, or that side using the most 
fuel. While this is true, it is to he said that more fine 
shot and scrap was found in tlu* side having the low 
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bed. In ij;'encral ])nicticc, llic eluinccs arc that the 
majority of founders would not to the lal^xm and 
expense of endeavoriipL;' to collect all this fine shot and 
scrap so closely as was done with these tests. Hence 
the loss of iron to be ex})erienced in actual |)ractice can 
be reckoned as tlie ‘^•rcatest with founders aiming- to 
economize fuel in an. extreme measure, thereby not 
])rocuriiyt4' i^'ood Imt iron. All cx})ericnced founders 
know that hi*^’!! ])e{ls of fuel i;‘ice hotter iron, l)ut that 
it melts slower than iron cluirti-ed on low beds, 'i'he 
difference in tl'ic Iiei.e'lits of ])ed coke used in the experi- 
ments in 'fable 65 was about 10 int.'hcs. 

Idle four lu‘ats seen in 'fable (>5 liaA’ini^* liecn com- 
pleted, I iu*xt tested sto\'e plate iron in eomjiarison with 
the sandk‘ss roll iron as used in prev’ioiis lieats. In 
select in,ii‘ «‘^t<>ve [)late, f seeurc‘d it as elca,n as I 

' 1 A 1 : 1 . 1 ', (.>. — ANAIA SI S or lUnN IN .U.AO FK<>M l.oW A.ND UlUli liKUS, 
MnV!. 1*1 All. .\M> IiKA\\ IKON.% M.K i'AOK Si;. 



ir i ;)jt I »j' 1 h «1, l"\v : I I n(;»\\ it«»u ’ . i ; 

IL iy.hl * siiJ« -j.', pl.ih 

I ; . . j '>.■•^1 


could, picking- it out from the scrap pile. Xotwith- 
staiHlin.j4* tliis, its loss will In* set*n, by referring' to 
Table 66, tests 13 and 14, loexi/eial by about 7 percent, 
that of tile more solid heavy iron used in comparison 
with it. 

After testing the stove plate referred to, I then ran 
two heats having a plate eastin.u* >4 of an inch thick, 


T- 


I 
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broken in pieces al)out 4 inches square, and melted it in 
comparison with the rolls or heavier iron, as seen in 
tests 15 and 16. This ^-inch plate iron was cast espe- 
cially for the purpose and used the day following-, so 
that it was perfectly free from all rust or dirt scale, its 
coat being* only that of the film of oxide formed on its 
surface while in the green sand mould. The loss of 
this ^|-inch plate will be seen to be about 5 per cent., 
and this can be taken as a good test for this character 
of flat-faced surfaces, when charged in the form of 
clean scrap, not exceeding t inch in thickness. It 
will be well to state that the iron used for pouring 
the chilled or vsandless gray roll bodies used through- 
out all the heats herein described (form shown in Fig. 
58) were taken from one of our regular shop cupola 
heats and would average about 1.70 silicon, .045 
sul])hur, .50 manganese, and .10 ])hosph()rus. Owing 
to this iron being moderately high in silicon and fairly 
low in sulphui', it would only chill to a depth of about 
of a,n inch in the small rolls shown. Such a depth 
of eliill on the surface of the rolls used for the heats 
herein desei'il would agree faii’ly well with that 
found in gcuu.-ral gi’a\' ])ig irons that had been cast in 
chills instead of sand molds, and L believe all will con- 
cede it be an iron well suited for tests on the coni' 
parative oxidation of eliilled and sand-cast pig metah 
I'able 67 would show that greater silicon and manga- 
nese were lost on the high beds tha,n the low beds of 
fuel. Anotlier interesting ])oint, which may surprise 
many, is that the slag which came from the stove plate 
iron, as seen in 'Palile 6S, has a less percentage of iron 
in it than that which came from the heavier or sandless 
gray roll iron. While this is shown as such, it does 
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not imply that there is a less total loss of iron with 
stove plate than heavier iron, as we know by actual 
practice the reverse to be true. The greater loss of 
iron by remelting stove plate than is found in heavier 
irons, is due to the films of oxide, or scales of rust and 
dirt which, when attacked by the high temperatures of 
a cupola, etc. , in blast, either go to make extra slag or 
escape out of the stack in other forms. This phenom- 
ena in extra slag production is exhibited in actual 
practice whenever we melt dirty or burnt iron, as all 
founders well know. 

The facts presented herewith suggest that opinions 
of the past in regard to oxidation of metal are in many 
cases not well founded, and that where losses of iron 
have been attributed to oxidation of the metallic iron 
proper, or a reduction of the metalloids, proper account 
has not been taken of the dirt, rust, or films of oxide 
that might have covered the surface of the pig or scrap 
iron used. We are led to conclude that if it were pos- 
sible for us to secure clean iron, free of all sand, rust 
or scales, or oxide of iron, the loss of metallic iron due 
to oxidation proper is not as large as has been generally 
supposed. 

During the discussion of this paper, Mr. Uehling 
showed the reliability of the author’s experiments on 
oxidation by presenting the following losses (Table 69) 
calculated from the results given in Table 63, page 31 1 : 

TABLE 69. 


t 




fii|L 

r 


vSaiid iron lost.. 5>595 per cent average. 

Lime wash loss 3.765 “ “ “ 

Gi'apliite wash loss 3.425 “ “ “ 
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This table, it was contended, showed the remarkable 
accuracy attained with even such small heats. Mr. 
Uehlin.i^- in explaining- tlie reason why chilled pig would 
not waste as imieh as the sand pig^ said it was due to 
the fact tluit a sli^^’ht format ion of oxide of iron in the 
case of the sand ])i^i4- wcaild immediatelycauseaslag- 
gingaction, the iron thus being absolutely lost, whereas 
in a chilled pig tlie oxide eoining in contact with incan- 
descent carbon, fuel would be reduced back to iron 
again. Here also, lie said, would come the advantage 
of plenty of fuel to kee[) the llame as constantly up 
to the reducing action as possible. 

LOSS OF IRON BY SLAGGING OUT. 

The following data was first presented by the author 
before the Westeim Id mud rymen’s Associtition April 
iS, 1S94. Iron is lost b\' bcuhig carried oil: with slag as 
well as b\' oxidation in a cupola, d'he author was led 
into an in vest igut i( ui <»f this subject on account of the 
])ecnl iaril ic\s in slag foaming which came from three suc- 
cessi\'(.‘ large heats, and was known to occu r liefore 

in tlu‘ c'Upola, us(mI. In analyzing tlu.^ slag to discover, 
if we couhl, the caiist* of the slag foa.ming, we also 
look n<»te of the iron it conta.in(*d. d'he slag coming 
from one ‘>f the foaming heals, whcni anah'zed, was 
found to contain an t»xide of iron ettuivalent to 26.80 
])er cent, metallie iron. In addition, to this there was 
i.y7 per et.mt, of very hue shot iron in the sample of 
slag selectisl, whii’h was an a,verage of the whole heat. 
'Fliis, no doubt, was from dropjiings of melted iron, 
which else wlnn’t' t han at t lu* slag holci would lia,ve greatly 
bamd its way to tlie bottom and constituted part of the 
]i(pii<l nunal to be drawn off a,t each ta.p. d'he fine shot 


o 
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iron I coiivsidcr is likely to occur in any heat, the 
quantity escaping with the slag being dependent on 
the pressure of the blast and the size of the slag 
hole. 

A short time after the difficulty with foamy slag 

I gave considerable attention to iron in slags, and had 
analyses made by Mr. Mac Shiras, who found the fol- 
lowing weights of iron to be lost through slags: In a 
heat of forty tons, March 15, 1.S94, we had slag coming 
from the slag-hole weighing 1,700 |)ounds. The 
analysis sliowed this slag to contain 3.34 |)er cent, of 
shot iron and oxide of iron ecpiivalent to 17.25 per 
cent, metallic inai, a loss of 350 pounds of iron in the 
1,700 pounds of slag, and to the total weiglU of iron 
charged the percentage of loss would be thirty-nine 
one-hundredths of one per cent. 

Another heat of forty tons on .March 19, 1.S94, which 
we followed up, showed tlieslag wedghed 1,630 |)onnds. 
The analysis of this ga\ e 2.70 per cc’iit. shot iron and 
an ccpiivalent of 15.69 ])cr cent, of metallic iron, a loss 
of 300 |)ounds in 1,630 pounds of slag, and to tlie total 
weiglit of iron charged the })erc*entage of loss would 
be thirty-three one-huiulredths of one per ec*nt., which, 
figuring the iron at ,$12 per ton, would show a loss of 
or a little less tiian four etmts per ton. One 
factor wliich it will be profitable to dwell U|)on before 
ju'oceeding furtfier is the re-a.son b»r the diflertmee of 
loss in the two forty-ton Iu*ats. As our metal is ca,r» 
ried away from the cupola by a five-ton ladle, and 
there are often lulls in getting back witli the era.ne 
ladle, I permitted tlie practice of leaving the slag-hole 
o])en all the time, so as to make sure that tlie slag or 
metal did not reach the tuyeres. I'eeling .satisfied wc 
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were losine;' soitu' metal by lettini^* the lihist continually 
blow out of the sla;^- hole, 1 deeided to try, in the second 
lieat (luoted, to idii;;- and tap the sla;^--hole at intervals, 
or just a few luinutc^s before tajipiip^- out. By doiipi;* 
so we obtained, as sliown, a saviiiLf (>f six one-hum 
di'edths of one jxsr cent, of the tota.l weii^'ht of iron 
ehai\v'ed, or in otlau* W(»rds, we sa\'ed 29 cents in the 
lieat of 40 t( ms at the risk of h'ttini^ tlie iron or sla'^' 
fill up thc.‘ tuN’eres, and lienee bnne; up tins cupola. By 
such a nu.'tliod of retardii^v nieltiiii^, to sa\'e a little iron, 
we inii^'ht ha\'i' h tst inan\- dollars in eastiipcfs th roui^'h 
l)ad nieltini^' or dull iron. 

Where conditions are favorable to tappinj^* a sla^- 
hole at intervals, <»r just Ind'ore tajipiiuj;' out the iron, 
on account of haviiyi;’ a ;;reater distance betwecui the 
tuyeres and slai;'-hoU‘, tlien wt.'. had, the a.bove fi 54*11 res 
clearly <hnnonst ra,tc‘ tiu' (‘coiioiuy of suc'h pra.cticc‘; and 
it is oiu^ that as a ip'iKU'al thinit'ca.!) lH:sa.f(‘l}' followc'd; 
but in cases where the- lappinp; <ml and pi np;p;in‘4* up of 
a slat.** -hole would retpiire a nia,n soUdy (o look a,ftt‘r it, 
lujfhini^' is fo b(‘ sa\i*(l by this jiraeliiM*. We uscsl aJl 
piif; no scrap em'cpiint’, a lew “ p;ales,” whieh, for a 
50-ton boat would w<*is;h about I wo Ions; a,n<i t'oiinells- 
villei’oke for I'lud, of which .!,o(jo pounds wer(‘ used for 
the bed and 45^^ pounds btd weeii chaiyp'S. d'he jiii^’ on 
lied was .S,ooo pounds and ludwetm elh'tri^es 6,000 
pounds. W'e us(‘d liniestoiu' for a flux; for evtu'y 
thret‘ tons we useij about 90 pounds, plata/d on fop of 
ev(,*ry eha,i*pe. d'her<' is no (hmbt that one or two 
!iundrc*d weiyjit of shi't eotihl be adde<l t(» the t(»la.ls 
pix'tm abo\'e, whioh could be rp'dliered from tlu‘ skim- 
niiuL' of the ladh- and the dropping, of Iht* bottoms. 
Our apprelamsi* u! as to loss of iron thi'oin,;]) slai;* was 
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alkiycd when wc discovered il was less than <me-half 
of one [>er cent. 

!n the year 1893, we found a total loss of iron 
throiyi^ii the sla;^', oxidation in tlu* cupola, and other 
sources, in the way of tine seraj) mixed with shoj) dirt, 
and also wheeled out with the cinder and tuinhliiyt;' 
barrel refuse, of three and one half pm* cent, all told. 
We can look to oxidation in remeltint;’ iron for tin: 
gTeatest percenta^^e of a sho})’s loss of iron. 'Fhere is 
little doubt but that a i^Teat part of the loss by 
oxidation or '' burn in;.;* of the metal,” as it is com- 
monly termed, is done above the tuyeres, as the metal 
is droi)])!!!*;' from the meltiipi;' jxu’nt tln‘ou,t4h the fuel 
down past the tuyeres to the bath of nu‘tal in tiu/ bot- 
tom. Also, from tile surface of the solid metal, at or 
above the meltiipi;' point, as it exposes a semi-molten 
surface to the effects of the blast and heat; and the 
more surface we ex])ose to the effects of l)last and heat 
the faster the oxidation, hence, with li^^ht senp), we 
must ex])ect the ^'renter loss. There are reasons why 
one founder should lose 10 j.)er cent, and another only 
3 per cent., in remelt in;4’ cast iron. It will pay any 
founder to closely investi|;ate his losses, and if found 
heavier than he thou^^iit he may lessen them by intel- 
lig-ently studying the cause. 
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C(,):mparativ]o FusiiMLrrY of foundry 

METALS.- 

In the advance of foundinjc to a IkisIs of 
exactness and assurance of siifct-ssful woi’kini^s, it is 
*»ftrn as t'sscntial for us to have infnnnatinn on the 
rnsil)ility of the metals we make mixtures from, as to 
know tile effect of one metalloid upon another in 
eliaiU4in<.»' tlie ]>hysie;d eharaeter of iron, d'his is rtxd- 
i/.ed wlusi we eonsider how (‘asily a formulated mixture 
c'an 1 h‘ prevtmttsl from ^i\’in;4' ealeulated results, by 
one nu'laJ liaviuif a lower fusini;' point than another 
will'll i’hai\i;<‘d into a <‘Upola. W'hile this is a subji'et 
of impoHaiiec' (o the ,t;eiu‘ral and hea\*y-work founder, 
who is often I'alh'd upon to take se\‘eral diffiu'ent 
^trades out of a eupola at one “ heat,” it is also of inn 
portaiu’i' to tlu‘ spts'ially and li^tht work founder who 
may be eharjj^in^l irons of dil'fi-rt'nt |;rades to make 
oiU‘ or two mixtures for a whole lu'al, for when 
the lattiU' knows that <nu* eombinat ion of emlain mt*taL 
loids ris|uin‘S j^rtsiter heal than others he is in a mueh 
liettei* position to deeidc whetius* it is the iron, blast, 
atmosplu're, fuel, inisehaiu‘i\ or his own mismana^e- 

^ 'rhis eliaptrr eoinprises two papers, revified for tlsis work, 
\vhi» h the aut}n»r pi‘t‘st*ntt*d ri'apiH-tivi'ly to the Pitt^.hur>t loHin- 
ilryiiMMiS; Assuriat it»n in Juiu*. and to tlie Wer.tera I'’oiindry- 
moii'!. Assnriatioii at tlneimiati, in Oi IoIhs- of tin* Naiiio year. 
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ment that makes the cupola irregular in its meltings 
so that it produces hot iron one day and dullish iron 
the next, also harder iron than desired with resulting 
bad work or heavy losses in castings. Knowing how 
very important it is to possess definite knowledge 
concerning what causes grades of iron to differ in their 
fusibility, I decided to experiment and learn, if pos- 
sible, the effect of different combinations of the metal- 
loids on the fusing point of iron. In searching for 
appliances that would give reliable data I failed to 
find anything satisfactory, and therefore set to work 
. to devise something that would meet the requirements 
and at the same time withstand criticism. One objec- 
tion I have to past methods of testing the fusibility 
of metals, is the failure to provide conditions similar to 
those used in actual founding. To meet the con- 
ditions of actual practice, I studied out a design of 
cupola (see Fig. 56, page 241) which is an original 
arrangement, so far as I know. The method 
adopted gives only comparative results and does 
not show the degree ' of heat required to fuse any 
of the metals. Observations may be made and con- 
clusions drawn from them as to the difference in the 
time of melting which any grade of metal requires 
over another, when the two kinds of iron are charged 
in the respective sides shown. It will appear upon 
examination that like conditions must prevail in both 
apartments, and that if one grade starts or comes down 
quicker than another we know it to have a lower fusing 
point. By a series of such tests we are in position to 
formulate a scale showing the combinations of metal- 
loids requiring the highest heat, with the relative 
gradations of others, down to that most readily fused. 
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The comparative test cupola seen on page 241 is not 
an expensive affair, and is such as might often be a 
valuable adjunct to the laboratory of metallurgists, 
blast furnaces, foundries, etc., besides being useful 
for the production of repairs for breakdowns, etc., 
and then again for small castings, which it may be 
desirable to make of two separate grades of metal. It 
will be well to state that, where only one kind of iron 
is desired to be melted the center blast can be closed 
and the iron made to run to one tap hole by having 
one slanting bed as in regular cupola practice. 

In designing the cupola (Fig. 56) I arranged fora 
center blast, besides having outside tuyeres on the plan 
shown. This permits the greatest possible uniformity 
of combustion throughout the area of the cupola and 
affords every opportunity of regulation should the heat, 
from any cause, be greater in one portion than in 
another. This regulation is secured by diminishing or 
increasing the volume of blast by valves attached to 
branch pipes, not shown, leading to the tuyere open- 
ings A A, B B, and E. It may be asked, How is it 
possible to know when there is perfect uniformity of 
heat all over the area of the cupola? This is indicated 
by the color of the flame emanating from the open top 
of the cupola. If any difference should exist there on 
cither side, the eye will detect it as quickly as the steel 
maker can note changes taking place in a Bessemer 
converter by means of the spectroscope. 

In operating this cupola the sand bed is put in with 
two slanting bottoms, as seen at H H, thus preventing 
either metal, as it comes down, from mingling with 
the other. The center tuyere has three pieces of 
Yn -inch round iron laid over its opening, as seen at M, 
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to prevent the fuel from dropping into it and stopping 
its blast passage. Good kindling is used up to within, 
say, 1 2 inches of the top. On this, coke broken to about 
double egg size, is then placed. The coke is poked 
down as the fire burns until there is a solid bed of live 
coals up to within 15 inches of the top. If the metal 
to be fused is of a light character, or easily melted, it 
is then charged at this height ; but if it is heavy or 
hard to liquefy, then the bed of live fuel should extend 
up to about 12 inches from the top, as shown by the 
pigs at X. As this cupola has ample tuyere area evenly 
divided, it can be worked with a mild or strong blast, 
as may be desired. The tap holes at D D are left open 
so as to permit the metal to flow out as fast as it melts, 
thus allowing a record to be made of the “metal’s first 
and last appearance. Of course, should the cupola be 
used simply for the purpose of melting to get metal to 
pour a casting, it could then be stopped and tapped 
the same as any cupola used in ordinary practice. If 
the cupola is employed for testing the comparative 
fusibility of metals, it may often require about six 
men to operate it — one for timekeeper, one to charge 
on fuel evenly and press it down so as to preserve a 
solid fire until the iron is about half down, one at each 
tap hole to keep it open that the metal may flow freely, 
and then, if the metal is to be caught into moulds, two 
men on each side to take away the filled moulds and 
replace empty ones. If the cupola is only to be used 
to obtain metal to pour a small casting, or to record 
the time of fusing by letting the metal down into a 
ladle or ‘"pig” as it comes out, then two men are 
sufficient to operate it.' In charging any metal for a 
comparative test, care must be exercised to have the 
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bed of the fuel the same height on both sides, also to 
have each grade of metal as nearly uniform in size as 
possible, and evenly charged. After this, coke is filled 
in until the cupola is stocked to its brim, when it is 
ready for the blast. 

The first test heat made, as seen by the Table 70, 
consisted of 150 pounds on each side, it being put in 
with 50 pounds in two charges after the bed of 50 
pounds was on. This plan was found to be objection- 
able for comparative testing, as it showed wherein 
errors might easily be made by reason of uneven 
charging, the escaping flame making it too hot for the 
charger to always place the iron in evenly. After this 
first heat no more metal was charged than the bed 
could carry well, thus permitting all iron to be care- 
fully charged before the blast went on. The plan 
adopted for comparative tests of Table 70 was to make 
at least two casts of each grade, the first being that of 
the metal in its original state, each grade being broken 
to uniform size, as far as possible. This, in being 
melted down, was run into moulds that gave blocks 
weighing about 1 5 pounds each and in size 2 x 4 x 6 
inches. For the second cast of each grade these 
blocks, in the larger heats, were broken in two pieces, 
but where there were only two blocks for each side 
they were charged whole. The idea of running the 
first heat of pig metal or scrap into blocks, as stated, 
was to obtain metal that would be closely uniform in 
size and weight and better insure like conditions in 
making a comparative test, an important requisite. 
This appears in Table 70, in the columns marked 
alternately ''pig” and ‘‘block.” Up to the time of 
writing this paper I have made nineteen comparative 
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tests, but only g-ive results of eight of them here, for 
the reason that in the case of the others I desire to make 
experiments that will require much time, and that 
should be compiled with the second series to give 
complete results in that line of inquiry. As the first 
series of tests is distinct, in showing what effect low 
silicon and high sulphur have upon the fusibility of 
iron, as compared with high silicon and low sulphur 
with the total carbon and the '' iron ” closely constant, 
I permitted the appearance of this paper at the re- 
quest of the secretary. The second series of tests 
is given in pages 332 to 344. 


TABLE NO. 70 — COMPARATIVE FUSING TESTS OF HIGH AND LOW SILICON 
AND LOW SULPHUR IRONS. 


“ Heat ” Nos. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Form of iron charged 

Pig. 

Block. 

Pig. 

Block. 

Pig. 

Block. 

Pijf. 

Block. 

Weight of iron 
charged each side.. 

150 

65 

100 

54 

40 

35 

64 

50 

Bla.st turned on 

1:55 

1:35 

2:13 

2:o8J4 

4:21 

1:56 

1:44 

2:26 

Harder iron running 

1:57 

1:39 

2:21 

2:1234 

4:27 

2:o2yi. 

1:50 

2:32^.^ 

Softer iron running.. 

1:57% 

1:40 

2:2iJ<^ 

2:13^ 

4:28 

2:02 

■I :50/'3 

2:34J'3 

P'irst mold of harder 
iron filled 

1:59 

1:42 

2:24 

2:16 

4:3 rK 

2:0614 

2 :55 

2:37K 

First mold of softer 
iron filled 

2:01 

1:43 

2:24 

2:15^6 

4:325^ 

2 :o7 

2:.55''4 

2:3834 

Second mo-ld of 
harder iron filled... 


1:43 

2:26 

2:17 

4:36 


2:57 

2:40 

Second mold of softer 
iron filled 


1:44 

2:26 

2:1634 

4:3^-% 


2:5s 

2:41 

Third mold of 
harder iron filled... 


1:44 

2:27f/4 

2:17?^ 





Third mold of softer 
iron filled 


1:45 

2:28 






Harder iron all down 

2:19^ 

1:49 


2:18 


2:093^2 

_2:o2g 

2:47 

Softer iron all down. 

2:22 

1:50 


i 


2:ir 

_2:<->5__ 


Time of melting 

25m. 

iim. 


6ni. 

13111. 

lom. 

.15111. 


First iron to melt 

"Hard? 

lumL 

Hard. 

Hard. 

Hard, 

Hard. 

Hard. 

HaiaL 

Time exceeding its 
mate r 

45 s- 

I 111. 

10 .s. 

45 s. 

I m. 

15 s. 

I 111 30.S 

rm 45s 

First iron all down... 

Hard. 

Hard. 

Hard. 

Hard. 

HafcL 

Hard. 

Hard. 

HarcL 

Time exceeding its 
mate 

2 m 30.S 

1 m. 

im 30s 

30s. 

3m. 

nil 30s 

2111 I5.S 

I in. 



TAliLE 71. —CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF TABLE 70. 


i 

Analysis fetter. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Total Carbon 

4-=5 

4-03 

4-15 

4.10 

Graphite Carbon 

2.07 

1.76 

1.94 

3-92 

Combined Carbon 

2. 18 

2-27 

2.21 

.18 

.Silicon 


-92 

•99 

2.70 

Sulphur 

,21 

•19 

• 17 

•03 

Manganese. 

.iS 

•17 


•34 

Phosphorus, 

.192 

.129 

.655 

.0S5 

Iron by difference 

94-32 

94-56 

93.77 

92.74 


The importance of this work will be better under- 
stood when it is stated that at the present time (1897) 
some are laying claim to tests proving that soft grades 
of all irons will melt down faster than hard irons. The 
contrary results have chiefly been my experience, and 
appear to be the general expression on this question. 
Still, I hold, as stated in the early part of this paper, 
that results are often affected by combination of the 
metalloids as well as by the physical character of the 
iron, and I believe my second paper will bear me out 
in this assertion. I desire here to thank Dr. Richard 
Moldenke and the McConway & Torley Co. of Pitts- 
burg for the assistance rendered me in this work by 
furnishing metals and complete analyses of the irons 
shown. 

Referring to the preceding tables, attention is first 
called to the analyses. The column under A, Table 
71, is that of hard iron in heats Nos. i and 2. B is 
that of a white iron used for heats Nos. 3 and 4, C is 
that of a mottled iron tivsed for heats Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 
8, while D is the analysis of a soft iron used as a com- 
parative constant to the hard irons throughout the 
eig'ht heats. It may be stated that drillings for 
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analyses were all taken from the blocks as they came 
from the first casts of the original pig or scrap metal. 

In all the heats the hard iron is seen to have come 
down first, excepting in one case which is found in 
heat No. 6, and that the flow of hard iron ended 
soonest in all the heats. Thus, as far as these tests 
go they show that hard iron will melt faster than soft, 
and confirm my past assertions and the general impres- 
sion existing among old experienced founders that 
hard iron will melt more readily than soft grades. 

An interesting discussion followed the reading of 
the paper. Dr. Richard Moldenke contributed the 
following : ‘ ^ Long experience with the melting of iron 
in Siemens-Martin furnaces having given me the 
impression that hard irons melt faster than soft ones, 
and knowing this to be the accepted view among the 
trade, I was not a little astonished to see claims 
advanced insisting on the contrary. At the time I 
thought it likely to be owing to some radical difference 
in the composition of the irons that were used, and was 
therefore more than pleased to hear Mr. West advance 
the idea of making comparative tests to settle the 
matter definitely. It has remained for him to devise 
a most excellent system of melting to accomplish this 
result, and I, for one, have been much interested in 
the working of his '' twin shaft cupola ” (Fig. 56), if I 
may so call it. It will give us ready means of com- 
paring the fusibility of the required brands of iron 
going into our cupola charges. The few words I have 
to add relate to the melting of iron in the open-hearth 
furnace, where there is obviously no difficulty due to 
the rate of melting, since everything charged is sup- 
posed to make up a bath of uniform composition. I 
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made two_ experiments, charg-ing simnltaneonsly in 
each case two pigs of equal weight and shape, one 
being soft, the other hard. It will be observed that in 
the open-hearth furnace, filled up with a charge just 
melting down, these two pigs thrown on top of the 
white hot metal, and in the full head of the furnace, 
could be closely watched with the aid of blue glass 
spectacles. In the first experiment I was surprised to 
find the soft pig melting first. It became soft and 
could be broken up by the bar, behaving much like a 
plumber’s wiping metal when it is just soft enough to 
work. This soft pig, when thus crushed, looks like 
silver, and makes one wish for time and opportunity 
to study the characteristics of the carbons while in this 
state. The hard pig, on the contrary, retained its 
form remarkably well, not disintegrating like the soft 
one did, the melted portions dropping off like water. 
Further investigation developed the fact that the soft 
iron which melted first was about 55 points higher in 
the total carbon than the hard iron. (The author held 
that difference in the graphitic and combined carbons 
would affect results as seen on pages 154 and 329.) 
Mr. West, in his second paper, will go into this question 
fully, as he is making extended experiments in this 
line. The other trial was with two irons of the same 
brand, shape, and weight. They had very nearly the 
same manganese, sulphur, phosphorus, and total car- 
bon, but one had twice as much silicon as the other, 
resulting in 3.37 per-cent. graiDhite in the soft pig, and 
only . 68 per cent, in the hard white one. In melting 
these two pigs under exactly the same conditions, 
the hard one went first. It held its form well, but 
in melting ran like water, and was melted before 
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the soft iron was half gone. The soft iron melted 
sluggishly, and did not hold its form while melting as 
well as the hard iron. It was very interesting, even if 
trying to the eyes, to observe the whole process, and 
now that Mr. West has gone into the whole matter 
so thoroughly, we will certainly be able to crystallize 
our ideas and know what we may look for in making 
up important charges. ’ ’ 


REVISION OF SECOND PAPER ON FUSI 
BILITY OF FOUNDRY METALS. 

This second paper, aside from presenting several 
important discoveries made by the author, shows that 
a chilled body of iron will melt faster and require less 
heat than a gray body, both having been poured from 
the same ladles or cast of iron, and that steel proper 
requires higher heat than cast iron to fuse it ; also that 
remelting of steel in contact with incandescent fuel 
wholly destroys its original character. Making com- 
parisons of the fusibility of gray and chilled bodies, 
both of the same composition excepting the combined 
carbon, was accomplished by the following plan. A 
heat of chilling or low charcoal iron, designated as 
heat No. 9, Tables 72 and 73, was caught in hand ladles 
and then poured into sand and chill moulds, placed 
side by side. A view of the chill mould and chill roll 
cast in it is seen at Figs. 58 and 59, page 312. This 
gives a wholly gray body of iron in the casting coming 
from the sand mould, and a wholly chilled or white 
crystallized body of iron from the chill or all-iron 
mould; both, it is to be remembered, being poured 
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from the same ladle of iron. The fractures of the 
gray and chilled iron are shown in Figs. 6i and 
62, this page and 337. 

The gray and sand rolls which were used in these 



FUJ. 61. — GRAY ROLL. 

Combined Carbon, 1.20. Graphitic Carbon, 2.90. 

comparative tests were all tumbled, so as to get the 
sand off them thoroughly before they were charged. 
Before explaining the results and tests shown by Tables 
72 and 73, next page, we will describe the plan fol- 
lowed in conducting the heats shown : 

For heat No. 9, Table 7 2, charcoal pig iron was charged 
in both chambers of the cupola and run out of one tap 


TABLE 72. COMPARATIVE FUSION TESTS OF GRAY AND CHILLED IRONS. 
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Heat Nos. 

Kind of Metal Charged. 

Weight of iron charged 
each side of cupola 

Blast put on 

Chilled iron running 

1 i 

I i 

bi 

a 

3 

3 

Ih 

d 

0 

CO 

0 

Chilled iron all down 

Gray iron all down 

Chilled iron exceeded j 
gra3’ in starting.. . ^ 

Chilled iron exceeded j 
gray in finishing 1 
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TABLE 73. — CHEMICAL ANALYSIS AND SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF GRAY 
AND CHILLED IRONS RAN FROM HEATS SHOWN IN TABLE 72. 


Heat Nos, 

9 

10 

II 

12 

Analj^sis of Castings 
obtained from the 
12th heat. 

Kind of 
metal 
charged. 

I Char- 
coal pig 
1 iron. 

Sand 

Rolls. 

Chill 

Rolls. 

vSaiid 

Rolls, 

Block. 

Chill 

Rolls. 

Block. 

vSand 

Rolls. 

Chill 

Rolls. 

Sand 

Rolls. 

Chill 

RoILs. 

Sand 

Rolls. 

Chill 

Rolls. 

Analysis 
letter 

A 

B 


*D 


F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

Total 
Carbon . 

3-94 

^ 4.10 

4.06 

4-30 

4-30 

4-47 

4.40 

4.68 

4.62 

4.76 

4.70 

Graphitic 

Carbon... 

S'06 

2.90 

0. i6 

2.42 

2.68 

2.90 

0.20 

2.67 

0.00 

3.16 

0.03 

Combined 
Carbon . 

.88 

1.20 

3.90 

1.98 

1.62 

1-5; 

4.20 

2,01 

4.62 

1.60 

4.67 

Silicon. ... 

.82 

•75 

•75 

.63 

.68 

.66 

•63 

•57 

.56 

•59 

•57 

Sulphur.... 

.02 

.03 

•03 

.04 

•035 

.04 

.04 

•045 

,046 

.048 

.044 

Mangatie.se 

.78 

.66 

.66 

•53 

•54 1 

•31 

•33 

.18 

.19 

>~25" 

.22 

Phos- 
phorus. , 

.232 

.248 

.240 

.274 

.285 

•237 

•254 

•254 

.250 

.271 

.266 

Specific 

Gravity... 

7..01 

7.30 

7.6r 

7-35 


7.40 

7.70 

7-47 

’ 7-76 

7.46 

7-79 


hole, the metal being poured into sand and chill moulds 
from one ladle. For heat No. lo the sand and chill 
rolls from heat No. 9 were charged in their respective 
sides and the two tap holes used. The iron as it ran 
from this heat through open tap holes dropped into 
sand moulds, one being set under each tap hole, to 
give a block of iron from each side about six inches 
diameter by six inches high. This tenth heat had both 
sides run into sand moulds for the purpose of learning 
which would be the harder iron when remelted, that 
which had been chilled or that which had not. Heat 
No. II melted down the gray blocks obtained from 
heat No. 10, and this iron was again run into sand and 
chill moulds. Heat No. 12 was a remelt of the sand 
and chill rolls obtained from heat No. ii, and was the 

*The analyses D and K of the grey blocks coming from the sand and chilled 
rolls cast in heat No. lo and melted down in heat No. ii is also shown at Aa 
and B2, Table 74, page 336. 
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fourth and last heat of a continuous remelt of the orig- 
inal charcoal pig used in heat No. 9. The metal from 
heat No. 12 had each side poured into sand and chill 
moulds, and the analyses at H, I, J, and K, Table 73, 
show the chemical changes made by the twelfth heat. 
Heats 13 and 15 were casts in which the same grade of 


TABLE 74. — CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF CHILLED AND GRAY IRON RE-MELTS, 
POURED INTO SAND MOLDS BY HEATS SHOWN IN TABLE 72 , PAGE 334. 


Description of 
iron and 
heat No. 

Analysis of 
gray blocks 
obtained 
from loth 
heat. 

Analysis of 
gray' blocks 
obtained 
from i6th 
heat. 

Anal3^s^s of 
gra3’^ blocks 
obtained 
from i8th 
heat. 

Atlal3^sis of 
chilled and 
sand rolls 
charged, on 
20th heat. 

Anal3\sis of 
gra3^ blocks 
obtained 
from 20th 
heat. 

Classification 

of 

re-melts. 

Sand loll 
re-melt. 

Chill roll 
re-melt. 

vSand roll 
re-melt. 

Chill roll 
re-melt. 

vSaiid roll 
re-melt. 

Chill roll 
re-melt. 

vSand 
rolls as 
charged. 

Chill 

rolls.as 

charged. 

Sand roll 
re-melt. 

5 i 

Analysis Letter. 

A 2 

B2 

C2 

D2 

E2 

F2 

G2 

H2 

I2 

J2 

Total Carbon..., 

4.30 

4-30 

4-30 

4-30 

2.94 

3 -r 5 

3-.55 

• 3.60 

3-88 

3-95 

Graphitic C’rb’n 

2.42 

2.68 

2.20 

3-20 

2.41“ 

2.73 

2.63 

2.05 

2.15 

2.40 

Combined 
Carbon 

1.98 

1.62 

2. TO 

1. 10 

•53 

.42 

.92 

1-55 

T.73 

1-55 

Silicon 

.63 

.68 

.75 

.87 

.55 

.69 

1-55 

1-57 

1.29 


Sulphur 

.04 

.035 

.04 

•035 

.045 

.048 

.030 

.030 

.042 

.040 

Manganese.. 

•53 

•54 

.48 

. .62 

1.23 

1.32 

.133 

• 135 

.126 

• ^30 

Phosphorus 

.274 

■ .285 

.283 

.241 

1.07 

1,07 

•343 

•330 

.364 

.350 


pig was used as in heat No. 9 as a check to learn if 
similar results would be obtained by further experi- 
ments, and heats 14 and 16 are used as a check on heat 
No. 10, in the same manner. 

The analyses given under A, B, and C, Table 73, for 
heats Nos. 9 and 10 will also serve for heats 13 to 16. 
When running the sixteenth heat the sand and chill 
roll metal was run into sand moulds, as described for 
heat No. 10. Heat No. 17 is a high manganese and 
phosphorus pig, which was run into sand and chill 
moulds to make rolls that were used for heat No. 18, 


t 


f 




i 



i 


90 ^ 


i, 
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from which, the gray and chilled metals, as they came 
down, were both run into sand moulds. Heat No. 19 
is a No. 2 Foundry all-coke iron which was also run 
into sand and chill moulds. Heat No. 20 is made from 



Combined Carbon, 3.90. Graphite Carbon, 0.16. 

FIG. 62. — CHILLED ROLL. 

the sand and chill rolls obtained from the nineteenth 
heat, both of which metals were run into sand moulds 
as heats Nos. lo, i6, and i8. Analyses of the gray 
and chill roll remelts, that were poured into sand 
moulds to test whether chilled or grey parts of the same 
casting would give the softer iron, are all shown in 
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Table 74. The analyses A2 and B2 are also shown in 
Table 73, at D and E, page 335. 

It was the belief, until the author’s discoveries 
proved the contrary, that an iron once chilled would, 
upon being remelted, produce a much harder casting 
than if the same iron had never been chilled. This 
belief was so strongly maintained by founders, prior 
to the author’s discovery, that in selecting scrap iron 


GRAY ROLL. FIG. 63. CHILLED ROLL. 

for mixtures with pig metal to make light or heavy 
machinery castings, etc., founders would reject the 
scrap that had been chilled, if it could be done, lest it 
might cause hard spots in a casting or make the whole 
too hard. Of course, it is to be understood that if a 
casting shows a chill, it is evidence that the gray body 
of the cUvSting, if used for scrap, is not accepted as a 
soft iron, as if no part of the casting exhibited a chill ; 
for, as a rule, founders know such fraciiires are not to 
be graded as soft iron. Nevertheless, they did not 
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know that a chilled iron body would g-ive a casting- 
slightly softer than if the chilled part had been rejected 
and only the gray body utilized. AVhile this knowl- 
edge would always have been of much value to the 
founder, there lias been no time that it could be turned 
to more ]>rofitable account than at the present. It 
may l>e asked what evidence there is aside from the 
drilling tests to ])rove that the chill roll remelt was 
softer than tliat of the gray. This is answered by 
referring to the columns Ib, 1)2, F2, and J2, Table 7.4, 
and noting the greater silicon and graphitic carbon 
existing in the chill rcnielt than is found in the gray, 
as seen at A 2, C2, M2, and I2. The author’s attention 
was first drawn to the fact that the chill remelt was 
softer than that of the gray, by drilling to obtain 
material to make the analyses. The drill worked so 
much easier in the chill remelt than in the gray as to 
be a matter of much sur])rise. The drill ])ress used is 
shown at I'ig. 53, page 239. After a, well shar])ened 
twist drill was atlaidied and all ready, the drill was 
startl'd and allowed to run exactly half a minute. By 
drilling several holes in the manner described on page 
234, alti'rnalely in eatdi of tlui reS|)ective blocks, we 
could them by measuring tlu'ir depth, intelligently tell 
which of the two was the softer. It is to be said that 
the drillings of the whole four heats, Nos. 10, 16, 18, 
and 20, sliowed the chill remcdt to l)e softer than those 
of the gray iron.' It will be noticed also that thcwse 
four remelts are distinct in te.sting different grades of 
iron, So as to I’over a wid<.‘ rang’C! of metals, f rom those 
that would takt‘ but a slight chill on the surface of pig 
nu'tal or a east ing up to those that would chill its whole 
l)ody as displayed in hhg. 62. 

Attention is again called to the specific gravityTcsts 
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seen in Table 73, page 335, which, in four successive 
remelts, raised the density of the gray iron from 7.01 
to 7.46, an increase of .45 in density, and in the chilled 
iron to 7.79, an increase of .7S from the original pig, 
showing that successive remelts greatly increase the 
density of irons. Another point to be, noticed is that 
the chilled iron differs about .30 in density from the 
gray iron in the respective heats shown. For a com- 
parison of the specific gravity of other metals with cast 
iron, see Table 136, page 593. 


TABLE 75. — COMPARATIVE FUSION TEST OF CAST IRON WITH OPEN 
HEARTH STEEL. 


Heat Nos. 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

I 26 

27 

28 

Kind, Weight 
and Form of 
Metal Charged 
Each Side. 

35 lbs. of iron 
and steel in 
block form. 

29 lbs. of iron 
and steel in 
block form. 

23 lbs. of iron 
and steel in 
block form. 

61 lbs. of iron 
and steel in 
scrap form. 

44 lbs. of iron 
and steel in 
block form. 

52 lbs. of iron 
and steel in 
scrap form. 

40 lbs. of iron 
and steel in 
block form. 

58 lbs. of iron 
and steel in 
block form. 

•Bla.st put on 

8:56 

2:50 

3*00 

11:30 

3:23 

10:37 

11:29 

3:26 

Steel running.. 

9-09^4 

2:59^4 

3:05 

ii:4iK 

3:32 

10:45^ 

11:381^ 

3:32 

Iron running... 

9:06^ 

2:58 

3:04 

11:38 

3:30^ 

10:45 

11:36^ 

3:32% 

Steel all down. 

9:21 

3:08 

3 :iU 4 

11:51 

3:41^ 

10:58^4 

11:49% 


Iron all down.. 

9:17^ 

3:05^4 

3:10 

11:48 

3:40 

10:58 

1 1 49 


Iron exceeded 
steel in start- 
ing 

3m. 

I in. 30s. 

im. 

3ni. 15s. 

im. 30s. 

45s. 

im. 30s. 

15s. 

Iron exceeded 
steel in fin- 
ishing 

3m. 30s. 

2m. 30s. 

im. 15s. 

3 ni. 

nil. 15s. 

30s. 

45 «. 



Chemical changes due to remelting iron. In a study 
of Table No. 73 we are first struck by the increase of 
total carbon. We find that starting with the original 
pig containing 3.94 carbon, four re-melts increased it 
to 4.76, an increase of nearly one per cent. It is to be 
noted that in all cases the sand or gray rolls show more 
carbon than the chilled roll. 
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I'AliLE 76. — CHEMIC.AL ANALYSIS OF (JRAY CAST IRON AND Ol'KN 
HFARTIL STKK.L KK-MKLTS C.TVEN in TAHLK 75, Ol’l'Osn'E LACK. 


llfiit Nori. 

2T 

22 

Analysis 
i of metal 

23 1 obtained 

t from the 
j 23d heat. 

Analysis of 
metals 
charged in 
heats Nos. 

24 to 2 b. 

■Kind of Metal 
Charged. 

0 

tf: 

c3 

0 

cs' 

V- 

0 

OJ 

d) 

r 

aj 

s 

a 

0 

Gray cast iron. 

Open-hearth .steel. 

Gray cast iron. 

Open-hearth steel. 

X 

1 

u 

'x 

1 

1 

'S'. 

0 

’ll 

V 

'S. 

5 

Analysis letter 

I, 

M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 


s 

T 

u 

Total carbon... 

4.02 

.60 


1.48 


2.74 

4.00 

3-05_ 

•15 

4.20 

.70 

Graphitic 

carbon .... 

2.90 






3.30 

3-03 

trace 

Combined. 

carbon 

1. 12 

.60 


1.48 


2.74 

1-30 ! 

2.90 

1. 17 

.70 

vSilicon 

~f-72 



.26 


.14 


•35 

1.24 

.3S 

Sulphur.. 

•03 

.026 


.10 


.14 

.10 

.'iS 

•05 

. 12 

Manganese 

_-35_ 



•23 


• 15 

• 23 

.c6 

.40 


Phosphorus .. .. 

•073 

.J06 


.167 


.190! .103 

.1C)S| .tX)2| .116 


The effect of remelting upon tlie silicon, sulphur, 
niang'anese, and phosphorus is well shown in Tables 
73, 74, and 76. We find the results are all in line with 
the varied experience of those who have kept close 
watcli of remelts, to the effect that silicon and man- 
f»-anese decrease while sulphur and phosphorus increase. 
It may cause some surprise that more silicon was not 
lost or sulphur added than shown by the four continu- 
ous reinelts in heats Nos. 9, 10, ii, and 12, Table 73. 
The author accounts for this in that the metal was held 
in the cupola but a short time, compared to that gen- 
erally occupied in ordinary shop practice. The longer 
heated or semi-molten iron remains in contact with 
incandescent fuel or is exposed to gases, the more 
sulpliur will be absorbed — up to the limit of the iron's 
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affinity for it. The reverse is true of silicon, as the 
longer the iron is exposed to the effects of high heat 
and blast, the more silicon is lost. 

SEMI-STEEL CASTINGS. 

Remelting steel requires longer time to fuse than 
cast iron, as will be seen by Table No. 75, page 340, 
in which heats Nos. 21, 22, and 23 are continuous 
remelts of the same metals. The steel was a riser- 
head ’ ’ piece of scrap that was moulded to make a 
single piece of cast iron of the same form, so that con- 
ditions as to form and weight could, be the same for 
both metals in making the comparative fusing test 
shown. Heats 24, 25, 26, and 27 are two remelts of 
different quantities of cast iron and steel metals, hav- 
ing similar composition, as will be noted by referring 
to columns T and U, Table 76, page 341. 

Heats 24 and 26 had the metals in scrap form as 
nearly alike in size and bulk as they could be roughly 
made, and when melting they ran into moulds to give 
blocks 2 % x4x 6 inches, so as to insure a uniform size 
of stock for making the comparative heats 25 and 27. 
Heat 28 was a remelt of the blocks obtained from heats 
25 and 27. In this heat, it will be noticed, the iron 
and steel came down closely together. The reason 
the closing time is not shown is on account of stopping 
up the tap holes after the iron had started to run, with 
a view to catching metal in a hand ladle to pour 
shrinkage and contraction tests (see page 410), which 
left the matter too indefinite to record the time of 
actually finishing first, although, as near as we could 
see or judge, they ended closely together. Table 75 
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shows that the more we remelt steel scrap the less 
difference exists in the iron starting and closing ahead 
of the steel. This is due to the fact that remelting 
steel raises its total and combined carbon and at the 
same time we find that vSteel remelts will be very 
sxoongy or filled with gas or blow-holes, which increase 
more in size and number with each successive heat, 
thus causing the steel product to be ver}- porous and 
thereby permitting the heat to better penetrate its 
body and bring it quicker to a fluid state. 

Table 76 shows the folly of trying to remelt steel 
and obtain from it the original metal, as can be closely 
done with cast iron. Nothing has led founders on 
more wild-goose chases than giving ear to some of the 
high-sounding claims made for remelts of steel or its 
mixture with cast iron. It is true that steel scrap 
mixed with cast iron can strengthen the latter to a 
limited degree, but the extreme claims some make for 
its mixture with cast irons are erroneous and unfounded. 
We have no metal that will deteriorate from its orig- 
inal state by reason of remelting, so much as steel 
scrap. The action taking place in remelting steel in 
a cupola increases the carbon in the metal, as shown 
in Table 76. We find that the first remelt raised the 
carbon from .60 to 1.48; the second sent it up to 2.74, 
and the third to 3.05 — an increase in either of these 
three remelts sufficient to show that we are very far 
from retaining anything like the original steel in any 
remelts in a cupola which compels the steel to be in 
contact with the fuel from which it absorbs the carbon 
with avidity. 

When steel is melted in a reverberatory or air fur- 
nace, in mixture with cast iron, we have more favor- 
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able conditions because of its being possible to beep 
the carbon lower and the better to add other metals, 
as Spiegel and ferro-manganese, which alloy with the 
fluid metal without having their original properties 
destroyed to any great degree. Tensile strengths 
ranging from 45,000 to 50,000 pounds per square inch 
have been obtained by air furnace meltings with mix- 
tures of iron, steel, etc., but to obtain castings equal 
to those of steel proper we must have them cast by 
regular steel founders. Whenever we desire to improve 
the strength of cast iron by mixture with steel, the 
lower carbon or soft steels will be found to give the 
best results, and air furnace meltings excel those of a 
cupola, especially if charcoal irons are used. In mix- 
tures with 'the latter, from 15 to 30 percent, of soft 
steel scrap may often be advantageously used. For 
further information on the steel question, see pages 265, 
267, 271, 272 and 276, and the “ Moulder’s Text-Book.” 

THE MELTING POINT OF CAST IRON. 

The following is an extract of a valuable paper which 
was presented by Dr. Richard Moldenke before the 
Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association, Oct. 24, 1898. 
This extract gives a description of the pyrometer which 
the doctor used for testing the temperature of molten 
metal, etc., and of its value in other lines, also of tests 
he made as found in Tables 77 to 81. In looking about 
for a pyrometer, the doctor’s attention was naturally 
directed to the latest and admittedly the best form of 
a pyrometer for very high temperatures — the Le 
Chatelier. In referring to this instrument and to his 
tests, the doctor says : This pyrometer consists essen- 
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tially of two pieces of wire of a slightly varying com- 
position, a heating of the junction of which produces a 
current of electricity proportioned to the degrees of heat 
applied. The amount of this current is measured by 
a suitably calibrated galvanometer, and thus we can 
read off the heat at any convenient distance rapidly 
and with a surprising degree of accuracy. 

‘‘Unfortunately, this wonderful instrument, one wire 
of which is of platinum, the other of an alloy of plati- 
num and lo per cent, of the rare metal rhodium, cannot 
be immersed directly in the melted iron — there would 
soon be an end to this expensive thermo-couple. The 
long porcelain tube which protects it when used in 
kilns is worse than useless in a ladle full of metal, and 
so at the suggestion of the writer the Pittsburg repre- 
sentatives, the Vulcan Mfg. Co. set about to remedy 
the matter and devise some protective cover which 
would allow experiments of this kind to be carried out 
readily. The outcome, while not having the advantage 
as yet of an extended period of trial, was nevertheless 
so happy a solution that it is presented, for the first 
time, with the hope that much of value may be learned 
from it, not only in our daily work but also in connec- 
tion with the many intricate problems still before us 
which await solution at the hands of those willing to 
give their time and energy to such an exacting study. 

‘ ‘ Fig. 64 shows a section through the instrument. 
The platinum wire will be noticed running from the 
terminal box through an iron pipe ending at the inner 
side of the point of the clay tip. Here is the button 
made by the fusion to the other wire of platinum and 
rhodium alloy which runs back, parallel to the platinum 
wire, to the terminal box. Both wires are covered 
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with asbestos to insulate them from each other and 
from the iron frame, as well as to serve as a protection 
in case the tip breaks while in the molten iron. The 



FIG. 66.— METHOD OK USING IN LADLE. 


interchangeable connection holding the clay tip allows 
it to point out straight for use in small ladles or in 
experimenting, or it may come down at right angles 
for taking temperatures in large ladles full of metal. 
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A third form, not completed in time for illustration 
purposes, has a hall and socket joint which allows the 
tip to stand out at any angle. A movable shield lined 
with asbestos protects the hand. 



FIG. 67. — APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE MELTING POINT OF CAST 
IRON — SIDE VIEW. 

‘‘Fig. 65 shows two of the styles of the pyrometer, 
and Fig. 66 the method of using the angular form. In 
the terminal box are placed the connections which 
allow wires of any convenient length to run through 
the handle and connect with the galvanometer. The 
galvanometer itself is a ‘ D’ Arson ville, specially 
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gotten up and calibrated for industrial purposes. The 
original form with the reflecting mirror, and capable 
of reading to one-half of a degree at these high tem- 
peratures, was found too cumbersome and delicate for 
factory use. 

‘‘The sensitiveness of the couple, even though pro- 
tected by a refractory material, is such that by plung- 
ing it cold into the melted iron the correct reading is 
obtained in one minute and three-quarters. When 
properly heated up to redness beforehand, however, 
this time is reduced to not many seconds. 

‘ ‘ It would be beyond the scope of this paper to show 
the many uses to which such an instrument can be put 
in the steel and iron trade. On the question of 
annealing alone it will pay for itself in a short time. 

“We come now to the subject matter itself. You 
will all remember the recent discussion on the melting 
of white and gray irons, Mr. West’s elaborate experi- 
ments confirming our daily experience. Yet the cor- 
rectness of the conclusions were questions, and while 
the peculiar phenomena observed in the behavior of 
carbon with iron make any positive statements rather 
hazardous, yet the melting down of a lump of iron, 
and taking its temperature while doing so, should 
stand as a final determination of its melting point as 
viewed from the entirely practical side of the question. 
This is the consideration we have to deal with daily 
in cupola and furnace. 

“The material experimented with was gathered for 
several years, some of it being furnished by Mr. Jos. 
Seaman, Mr. Thos. D. West, and Mr. J. E. McDonald, 
members of this association, and the especially interest- 
ing alloys by Mr. R. McDonald, of the Crescent Steel Co. 
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ere were forty-eight pig irons, embracing both 
y and Bessemer brands as well as softeners, 
dth coke and with charcoal, both cold and warm 
Seven of the cast irons were of the shape seen 
ig. 67, being melted right from the tip. The 
; of the fifteen specimens were of the sand and 
)lls made by Mr. West in his recent experi- 
^ Two steels and nine alloys of chrominm, 
in, and manganese, with iron, complete the list 
nty -three specimens. 

e melting was done in an assay furnace converted 
time into a cupola. Fig. 68 gives a front view 
lile in full operation. A jet of steam entering 
A in the side near the top induced the blast, 
being drawn in all around the bottom. In this 
; is really the ‘ Herberz ’ cupola of European 
nd excellent for small diameters. A hole was 
into the wall just below the charging door, 
nust be kept closed when not used. This hole 
the introduction of the pieces of pig iron, etc. 
leaping up enough coke to last for some time, 
see of pig iron (of full section and about five 
long), was driven into the bed, surrounded by 
ascent coke, and the opening closed with a tile. 
.t was red hot the tile was removed, the pyrom- 
serted and pushed against the center of the 
lere the borings were taken for the analysis, 
nperature as registered by the j)yrometer rose 
, then more slowly, remaining stationary while 
n melted slowly. Then as the i^oint finally 
5 uncovered the temperature jumped up, going 

refers to the experiments seen on pages 332 to 339. 
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above 2,600 dei^Tces F. In this way the results noted 
in the tallies below were obtained. 

‘‘ It took much patience, a loss of a few samples, and 
a number of broken tips to accomplish all this, but on 
the whole the results g'ivmn are as g'ood as could be 
gotten under the conditions prevailing. The coke 
Inirning up would let the iron drop a little, and a fail- 
ure to adjust the pyrometer to suit (the opening being 
closed b\' a piece of sheet iron, to prevent undue cool- 
ing by air drawn in), meant a break in the tip, which, 
while not affecting the rcvsults, caused subsequent delay 
and troulde. 

“The following general observations were made. 
'Phe white irons held their shape, the iron running 
from the sides and bottom freely, leaving smooth sur- 
faces. 'Idle gray irons became soft, dropped in lumps, 
leaving a ragged surface. Ferro-manganese samples 
became soft and mushy, exhibiting a consistency of 
putt}’ before iinall)^ running down. Ferro-timgsten 
beha.\'i'(l in tlie most marked way. As it melted it 
.'U'teil like white iron, but instead of chilling (juickly it 
ran through the c'oke, coming down the s|)out in thin 
streams like white* hot (piicksil ver, only setting after 
c*olk‘cting in a pool in the pan of sand, (ddie above de- 
seri|)lion of melting ])oints of white and gray irons 
was verified by other members, though under different 
conditions.) 'rhe cu})ola was fluxed heavily with fluor 
spar to take care of the ash, for it was a case of a 
furnace full of incandescent coke and only one piece 
of iron in it. ’ ’ 

d'iu* following tables give the results. For melt- 
ing points of otlim* metals than shown in this chapter, 
see. Table 134, page 593. 


TABLE 77- — PIG IRONS. 


d 

123 

Melting 

Point. 

Com. Car- 
bon. 

Graphite. 

Silicon. 

Manganese. 

Phosphorus. 

Sulphur. 

I 

203o°F. 

3-98 



.10 

.220 

•037 

2 

2040 

390 



.28 

.11 

.216 

.044 

3 

2040 

3*74 

.14 

.38 

;i6 

.172 

.032 

4 

2070 

3 - 70 


.26 

.09 

.198 

.033 

5 

2100 

3-52 

•54 


.20 

.200 

.036 

6 

2040 

3-48 


-36 

.09 

.249 

.040 

7 

2055 

3.22 

.68 

•71 

.09 

.142 

.038 

8 

2010 

3-21 

.20 

•45 

.18 

.198 

. -037 

9 

2110 

2.28 

1. 14 

.42 

.13 

.185 

.026 

10 

2140 

2.27 

1.80 

•45 

1. 10 

1.465 

.032 

II 

2150 

2.23 

1.58 

.42 

.16 

.415 

.045 

12 

2170 

1.96 

1.90 

•75 

•63 

.097 

.028 

13 

2170 

1.93 

1.69 

.52 

.16 

.760 

.036 

14 

2170 

I.S7 

1.85 

•56 

.46 

•713 

.027 

15 

2150 

1.84 

1-95 

•56 

.34 


.022 

16 

2190 

1.72 

2.17 

1.88 

•54 

.446 

.028 

17 

2200 

1.69 

2.40 

1.81 

•49 

1.602 

.060 

18 

2230 

I.7I 

2.08 

2.02 

•39 

.632 

.062 

19 

2190 

1.49 

2.26 

2.54 

•50 

•349 

.038 

20 

2210 

1.48 

2.30 

1.41 

1.39 

.168 

.033 

21 

2igo 

1.47 

2.63 

.89 

.48 

.164 

.037 

22 

2190 

1.36 

2.41 

1.65 

.32 

.160 

.038 

23 

2210 

1.31 

2.70 

1.25 

•76 

.170 

.022 

24 

2210 

I.3I 

2.40 

1.69 

.46 

.085 

•039 

25 

2230 

1.24 

2.68 

•65 

.26 

,201 

.020 

26 

2230 

1.23 

2.70 

1.20 

.37 

•299 

.022 

27 

2230 

1. 12 

2.66 

1. 13 

.24 

.089 

.027 

28 

2200 

.90 

3.07 

1.09 

•33 

.176 

.014 

29 

2230 


3-10 

1-34 

.42 

.158 

.030 

30 

2210 

.84 

3 - 07 - 

2.58 

.47 

2.124 

.051- 

31 

2260 


3-26 

1.97 

•59 

.210 

.018 

32 

2230 

.80 

3.22 

1.30 

.59 

.172 

.042 

33 

2250 

.So 

3.16 

1.29 

•50 

.218 

.020 

34 

2250 

.80 

2.89 

2.21 

•25 

.411 

.04: 

35 

2250 

.67 

3.60 

1.32 

.20 

.205 

.020 

36 

2240 

•59 

3.15 

1.50 

.61 

.094 

.032 

37 

2230 

•47 

2.84 

2.19 

•65 

1.518 

.042 

38 

2250 

•38 

3.43 

2.44 

•57 

.422 

.048 

39 

2250 

•35 

3.44 

2.07 

.28 

.448 

•039 

40 

2260 

•35 

3-70 

3 - 29 

.82 

.501 

.038 

41 

2260 

.24 

3.48 

2.54 

.30 

060 

.020 

43 

2280 

.13 

•- 3.43 

2.40 

.90 

.082 

.032 


TABLE 78 . — SOFTENERS, FERROSILICONS, AND SILICO SPIEGEL. 


43 

2190 

3-38 

•37 

12.30 

16.98 


44 

2040 

1.82 

•47 

12.01 

1.38 


45 

2090 

2.17 

.72 

10.96 

1.34 


46 

2155 

1-35 

1.60 

9.40 

.32 


47 

2145 

1-57 

1.36 

8.93 

•39 


48 

2170 

! 

1.77 

1.80 

4.96 

•39 
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TABLE 79- — CAST IRONS. 


d 

Melting 

Point. 

Com. 

Carbon. 

Graphite. 

Silicon. 

Manga- 

nese. 

Phos- 

phorus. 

Sulphur. 

Remarks. 

49 

2000OF 

4.67 

•03 

•57 

.22 

.266 

.044 

Cast into chill roll (Mr. West) 

50 

1990 

4.20 

.20 

.63 

.33 

•254 

.040 

Cast into chill roll (Mr. West] 

51 

2010 

4.08 


.89 

.06 

.287 

.040 

Cast into dry sand. 

52 

2000 

3-90 

.16 

.75 

.66 

.240 

.030 

Ca.3t into chill roll (Mr. West) 

53 

2030 

3-62 


.72 

.14 

•93 

.026 

Cast into dry sand. 

54 

2030 

348 


.47 

.09 

.190 

.032 

Cast into dry sand. 

55 

2040 

340 


.42 

.07 

.196 

.029 

Cast into dry sand. 

56 

2170 

1.03 

2.27 

1.46 

.50 

.092 

.032 

Cast into dry sand. 

57 

2210 

1.60 

3.16 


•25 

.271 

.048 

No. 48 in sand rolls (Mr. West) 

58 

2250 

1-57 

2.90 

.66 

.31 

.237 

.040 

No. 49 in sand rolls (Mr. West) 

59 

2240 

1.22 

2.66 

1.69 

•47 

.274 

•037 

Cast into dry sand. 

60 

2250 

1.20 

2.90 

•75 

.66 

.248 

.030 

No. 51 in sand rolls (Mr. West) 

61 

62 

63 

2260 

2080 

2080 

•17 

1-95 

1.81 

3-57 

1.28 

1.36 

2.09 

1.64 

11.70 

.43 

.98 

I.OO 

.272 

.042 

Cast into green sand. 
Re-meltep ferro-silicon No. 
5, cast into chill roll (Mr. 
West). 

Re-melted ferro-silicon No. 
5, cast into sand roll (Mr. 
We.st). 


‘‘For abetter comparison of the melting points of the 
same irons cast into sand and into chills, as made by 
Mr. West, the following table is subjoined: 


TABLE 8o. 


No. 

Combined 

Carbon. 

Graphite. 

Fracture. 

Melting 

Point. 


57 

1.60 

3.16 

Gray 

22I0°F. 


49 

4.67 

.03 

White 

2000 

vSame ladle. 

58 

1-57 

2.90 

Gray 

2250 


50 

4.20 

.20 

White 

1990 

Same ladle. 

60 

1.20 

2.90 

Gray 

2250 


52 

3-90 

.16 

White i 

2000 

Same ladle. | 


TABLE 8l. — ALLOYS AND STEEL. 


d 

Melting 

Point. 

Carbon. 

Silicon. 

Manga- 

nese. 

Chro- 

mium. 

Tung- 

sten. 

Remarks. 

64 

2450°F. 

1.18 

.21 

.49 



Steel. 

65 

2350 

1.32 

.29 

1.27 

3.40 

6.21 

Steel. 

66 

2280 





39-02 

Ferrotungsten. 

67 

2240 





11.84 

Ferrotungsten. 

68 

2255 

5.02 

1.65 

81.40 



Ferromanganese. 

69 

2210 

6.48 

.14 

44-59 



Ferromanganese. 

70 

2400 

6.80 



62.70 


Ferrochrom. 

71 

2230 

6.40 



19.20 


Ferrochrom. 

72 

2260 

1.20 



19.10 


Ferrochrom. 

73 

2180 

1.40 




5-40 


Ferrochrom. 
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The tables of the pig* and cast irons have bee 
arranged according to their combined carbon content 
for it is evident that with few exceptions the meltin 


FIG. 68.-APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE MELTING POINT OF PIG 
IRONS, ETC, — li’RONT VIEW. 
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points incrcnso cls tlio comlDiiiod. crtIdoii g’oos down, 
this being the case independent o£ the amount of 
graphite present. One could hardly expect anything 
else, for that matter, gray cast iron being really a steel 
with a lot of mechanically mixed graphite, and white 
iron a combination of carbon with iron. Alloys melt 
at a lower temperature than any of their constituents, 
and so also white iron — really an alloy of carbon or 
some carbides of iron with iron — should melt sooner 
than the purer iron in the gray variety. 

' ‘ The fact, however, that steel melts at a much higher 
temperature than the grayest of irons in the table, 
shows that there are other considerations not to be 
overlooked in studying the molecular physics of cast 
iron. The principal reason for this lowering of tern ’ 
perature is the supposed solution of the graphite in the 
iron before actual melting takes place. To what 
extent this occurs and under what circumstances is not 
known, but may account for the difference in the 
melting points of steel and gray iron. 

‘‘Again, in melting steel in the cupola commercially, 
an absorption of carbon from the fuel takes place, the 
melting point is doubtless lowered a little, and the 
results obtained are tangible, even though care must 
be taken to get the .whole of the charge down before 
pouring. In the air furnace the steel absorbs carbon 
by contact with the pig iron charged and melts off, the 
wasting of wrought iron or steel poking bars used for 
rabbling giving evidence of this occurrence. 

‘ ‘ The writer is especially pleased to see the full corrob- 
oration of Mr. West’s elaborate experiments with the 
melting of white and gray irons. The contrast is 
remarkably sharp, and on the whole it shows us that 
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science and practice go hand in hand admirably, no mat- 
ter what the field maybe. Whatever theories may de- 
velop regarding the melting of iron, whatever the effect 
of high or low phosphorus, silicon, manganese, and 
sulphur may be shown to be on the melting point of 
an iron eventually (the present series of irons not 
being well enough adapted for this phase of the ques- 
tion), the results here given are, it is hoped, of suffi- 
cient value to stimulate further research of practical 
value to the founders of cast iron. ’ ’ 



CHAPTER XLVIIl. 


ALUMINUM ALLOYS IN FOUNDING. 

Aluminum was discovered, it is claimed, by Fred- 
erick Wohler, a German professor, in 1827; but to St. 
Clair Deville, a Frenchman, belongs the honor of be- 
ing the founder of the aluminum industry. The first 
article made of this metal, it is said, was in compliment 
to Louis Napoleon, the benefactor of Deville, and was 
a baby rattle for the infant Prince Imperial. About 
ten years ago it was thought that aluminum would 
revolutionize all metallurgy, but usage and practical 
tests have more closely defined its sphere. We find 
that to-day its adoption is chiefly limited to the manu- 
facture of fancy commercial wares, also alloys of brass 
and bronze, the former being extended to an industry 
employing a large number of wage earners. 

In the first days of the aluminum industry great diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining perfect castings 
with aluminum alloys. It was seldom that a sound 
casting could be obtained. The Cowles Electric 
vSmelting and Aluminum Co., of Lockport, N. Y., one 
of the first to manufacture aluminum alloys, etc., en- 
gaged the author, in the year 1886, to go to Lockport 
for a short time. The author’s experience in this 
foundry resulted in finding aluminum, as an alloy, 
very wild in its actions, and that the greatest difficulty 
might always be expected with it in obtaining strictly 
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aluminum bronze castings. I have seen a pot of alu- 
minum bronze kept for twelve hours in a fmmace be-^ 
fore tests had proven it to be the grade of metal de- 
, sired, and the chances were that, had it proven all 
right, if a second test had been taken a few moments 
later it would have shown that a great change had 
taken place in the metal. The author succeeded in 
obtaining sound castings from some very complex pat- 
terns, but he was not able to make any formula or di- 
rections for a mixture which would insure like desired 
results every melting, as far as physical tests were 
concerned. It must be remembered that at this time 
pure aluminum was not obtained for commercial pur- 
poses, as it is at the present day. Then it was only 
obtainable by being alloyed with iron or copper con- 
taining from about 5 to 20 per cent, of aluminum. To 
obtain 5 to 20 per cent, of aluminum in any alloy of cop- 
per or iron, 80 to 95 per cent, of these latter elements 
had to be melted in mixture with what was in the pot in 
order to have a chance of securing the grade wanted. 
Since the advent of the Pittsburgh Reduction Co., 
about the year 1890, aluminum is obtainable for com- 
mercial purposes in a free state, without being alloyed 
with any other metal. This has proved more satis- 
factory in enabling a formula to be utilized to the end 
of securing like results at all times, but has not re-, 
moved the difficulty of obtaining perfect castings of 
aluminum bronze alloys. 

The author has tried aluminum in mixture with cast 
iron. In some cases it would slightly improve the 
strength, and again it would weaken the iron. The 
influence of aluminum is similar to that of silicon. 
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ns t(* inakt* the iron o(. a softer nature. Where the 
-•lapliile is lii.i^host, it will close the ^Tain and i^ive the 
iron a. ksuhni color and Lfenerally decrease its strength; 
whereas the reverse will generally l)e true if the com- 
bined earijon Inis overreached that ])oiiit which would 
afford the iron the g*reatest strength. On a whole, 
alnininuin, as far as strength is concerned, is only of 
value in use with very liard grades of iron, or those ‘ 
e.xceeding 1.05 in comliined carbon. The percentage 
of aluminum whicli I tised would range from onc-qiiar- 
ter of one [)er lauit. to i percent. The aluminum 
was placed in the bottom of the ladle and the molten 
metal poured ovm* it. I found this plan l)ettcr than 
tlirowing it into the molten metal after the ladle had 
been lilletl. In 1 )oth cases the metal would always be 
stirrtal will) a rod to assist in mixing the metals. 
Aluminum will iiuuvase the fluidity of molten metal, 
but to obtain the best results in tins line it must be 
used with care and judgment, d'o secure the greatest 
tluidity \>y means of aluminum de])ends u])on the per- 
etmla^ip*-.; itf tlic idi-ments wliich compose tlie iron de- 
t.iy;n«‘d to niak(* it soft or hard. 'Phe harder the iron 
the more aluminum can b(‘ used to obtain tlie greatest 
degre(‘ of Iluidity. With soft grades aluminum can 
make tin* metal sluggish, with excessive dross on its 
surfai’e, just as van be the case by having too much 
silieon in a mixture. 

While the way in which aluminum will generally 
work in a, heeling tlH‘ difltu’ent percontagcjs of carbon 
in iron an* aliovt* oullimal, still, on tlie whole, it is 
\aTv <‘rra!ie and will ofttm aei contrary to expectations, 
t hie pet'idiarify about aluminum alloyed wdth iron is 
displa\a*d where two ladles are used to pour a mould, 
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often showing a ‘‘ cold shut ” or bad union of iron at 
the point where the streams of metal from the respec- 
tive ladles meet each other. Aluminum is also alloyed 
with silver, nickel, tungsten, manganese and silicon, 
as well as copper, iron and steel. 

Pure aluminum is the lightest of all known metals, 
except magnesium. Its specific gravity is from 2.6 to 
2.7 and it melts at about 1500 degrees F. It is white 
in color, of a soft nature, possessing a strength of about 
one -third that of wrought iron. While pure alumi- 
num melts at 1500 degrees F., still its reduction in the 
blast furnace from any ore is such as not to alloy with 
the iron to any extent. Why the iron will not take up 
aluminum to any degree in the process of reducing 
ores is a question still unanswered. It is a test that 
shows that iron possesses but little affinity for alumi- 
num, so far as proving of any practical value to iron 
founding is concerned. In all the author’s experience 
with aluminum in cast iron he cannot say that he ever 
knew it to accomplish anything which could not be 
obtained by means of silicon, which is much cheaper 
than aluminum. 

* For the specific gravity and weight per cubic inch of other 
metals, see Table 136, page 593, 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


METHODS FOR MELTING CAST IRON TO 
TEST ITS PHYSICAL QUALITIES. 

Owing to the impracticability of judging pig metal 
by its fracture, the author has thought a Chapter on 
methods for melting small quantities to test its phys- 
ical qualities would, in many cases, prove of value, es- 
pecially where a founder was not in position to utilize 
chemistry. 

There are three methods by which iron can be 
melted for testing its physical properties. One is to 
take the regular ‘ ‘ heats ’ ’ mixture, another to have a 
very small cupola expressly for melting light “heats,” 
weighing from 50 to 500 pounds, and the third by 
means of a furnace and crucible similar to the prin- 
ciple used for melting brass, etc. By using metal 
from the first, we can at any period of a heat tell the 
physical properties of any mixture poured at that time. 
By using the small cupola we can, by proportioning a 
mixture in light charges, obtain a good approximate 
knowledge of the product to result from a like mixt- 
ure in regular “heats,” and also where there are sev- 
eral brands or grades of pig metal, each can be tested 
separately, to ascertain its physical properties, thus 
enabling one to detect any brands that might be de- 
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prevent physical results being; obtained from any 
desired mixture. By melting in the crucible, we can 
closely tell the physical properties in respect to what 
the chemical elements would define it in the original 
state, when not affected by the sulphur, etc., in fuel, 
but not what it would be when remelted. Why this 
is so involves elements most essential for the founder 
to understand and are treated further in Chapter 
XLV. 

Melting a mixture in a crucible with the expectation 
of obtaining tests to denote what the physical qualities 
of a regular cupola mixture would be, is impractical. 
These can be told with fairness by taking tests from 
the regular cu^oola. Small cupolas ranging from fifteen 
to twenty inclies inside diameter can often be well 
used to test single brands or grades or mixtures not 
having over four different kinds of iron. As there are 
cases where some would like to use a small cupola 
for crucible melting also, I have studied to the point 
of combining tlie two, and as a result present the fol- 
lowing original device or small cupola, as seen in Fig. 
69, next page. This cupola can be erected in any out- 
of-the-way place, or by the side of a regular heat ” 
cupola, so that the flue A can be attached to head off 
the sparks, etc. , when used as a cupola, without risk of 
setting anything on fire, should there be any danger 
of this; if not, then the cover B could be dispensed 
with and the flame, etc., permitted to pass out at the 
top. B is a cover made of cast iron, and having prick- 
ers on the under side for the purpose of holding a daub- 
ing of clay to prevent the heat of the furnace burning 
the cover. The handle D is for convenience in lifting 
the cover on and off when desiring to change or take 
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out a crucible. The staging H as shown is placed any 
height to suit the operator. The eu^jola lias four 
tuyeres, two inches in diameter. In eliarging to run a 
‘‘heat,” liave the coke ten inches al)ove the tuyeres; 

^ if coal, seven inelr- 

n above the 

tu3’-eres. The fuel 

f III s li o u 1 d n o t lie 

I _-.L, I .1 Y 'o tuuch larger than 

j -r-- j -A ' 1 — doul)le egg size, 

1 • li— and the bed well 

I I burned U|) before 

I the first iron is 

■; bed, |)laee fift\' to 

’ one Inindred 
• j j ])ounds of iron, 

\ which, if |)ig iron, 

. i . J .. should be broken 

I --r in lengths of from 

‘ (f ) * \/ five to eight inch- 

es. If the j)igs 

were too strong to 
break by skalg- 
I ^ ing, etc., onedneh 

j ii(»les could he 
V'**’ r i 11 1 ‘ d a n d a. 

p^ineh us(‘d to 
ra;. lx;. — wi si ‘s i iouaxi u < ri'«>J A a.*^i» frai'tufe. Slioulcl 

pounds require melting, chargt* lwc*nty pounds (h coke 
or cord, and on this oiu* hnmlretl pounds of' iron, and so 
cemtinue as long as thei-upola works all right. With a 


ra;. lx;. — wi si s iomkixj u < ri'oJ a a.*"I' 
(Kn nsl.l. M K.NAeK. 
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slag-hole as at E, Fig. 69, and the use of flux, a heat ” 
can be prolonged to run several hours. If lime was 
used for a flux, about four pounds to every one hun- 
dred of iron charged should cause the slag to run freely. 
We are only entering into these details in order to illus- 
trate the fact that the cupolas can be used for heavier 
‘"heats” than test bars would necessitate.* 

In melting with a crucible in the cupola, Fig. 69, 
use a size like No. 18 Dixon’s brass. In preparing 
the cupola for melting with crucibles, put in a sand 
bottom within two inches of the level of the tuyeres. 
Have a bed of coke, when well burnt up, ten inches 
high, and on this set the crucible charged with its 
burden of iron to be melted. Fill all around between 
the crucible and the cupola lining with small coke, 
level with the top of pot. Cover the pot over with a 
clay cover, which can be formed in a core box and 
rodded the same as one would a dry sand core to pre- 
vent its cracking, or the bottom of an old crucible can 
be used. The smaller the iron is broken the more 
quickly it will melt, and hence the easier will it be on 
the pot and more economical in fuel. After the pot is 
covered, the cover D is placed on to close the furnace. 
The blast is now put on the same as if iron were being 
melted direct in a cupola. The pressure should, for 
crucible work, range from two to three ounces ; for cu- 
pola work, four to eight ounces can be used, and such 
* Should any desire plans, with complete specifications, for con- 
structing small, permanent cupolas, ranging from twelve inches 
to eighteen inches diameter, strictly for melting light “heats” 
without crucible arrangements, we would refer them to “Moulder’s 
Text-Book,” page 265, and in the same work, page 248, will be 
found a cheap temporary arrangement for melting from fifty to 
one hundred pounds of iron. 
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blast can often be supplied from a blacksmith’s forge 
fan. Should it be desirable to run steadily all day for 
crucible work, the breast should be dug out about 
twice during the ‘^heat, ” and the ash and dross pulled 
out, so as to leave room for clean fuel. In making the 
breast for crucible work, have it formed of a sand that 
will not bake or cake hard and larger than shown. 
This will permit its being dug out readily. 

Should it not be desired to use the device as a combina- 
tion furnace and cupola, but strictly for crucible work, 
we would advise sinking the same in a pit, and in- 
stead of using the regular cupola drop bottom, which 
goes with this device, have the bottom consist of a reg- 
ular grate, with an ash pit six inches deep, the diam- 
eter of the grate. Have the ash pit closed air-tight, 
and instead of admitting the blast into the body of the 
furnace, as is done with the cupola here shown, let it 
pass into the ash pit and enter the furnace through 
the grates. By having a pit three feet by five feet and 
three feet deep the combination cupola and furnace 
could be lowered to bring the staging line H level 
with the floor. This would make it more convenient 
for charging, or lifting a crucible in or out, and by 
having a handy step-ladder, ready access can be had to 
the pit for ‘‘tapping out” or cleaning the “dump.” 
For raising a pot of metal up to the floor, employ a 
pair of tongs similar to those used for lifting a crucible 
out. The flue A should be lined with fire brick or clay 
for any distance the outer shell could be heated red 
hot were it not lined. This flue should be well bound 
with stays to prevent the heat cracking it open. 

As very few founders have had opportunity for ex- 
perience ill crucible work, we will detail more points 
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necessary te l)e followed. As ineltiiyi;' jn’o^^Tesses, the 
fuel around tlie sides of the pot will settle down, 
d'his must he rej)lenished so as to k(.a‘]) tlu* fuel aliout 
on tlie U‘V^eI with the to[) of tlu‘ pot. 1h» liuA'e it hii^'h- 
er at tlie first would he an ad\'aiita;. 4 ‘e. Judgment 
should l>e used not to lill in fuel wluui the |)ot is alioiit 
ready to he |)ulled out, as this will tcuid to cool tlu^ 
metal and jirexamt the free use of tlu' ton^^'s in L;a-asp“ 
ini>' the |)ot to rmnove it from tlie furnai*e. A pot will 
settle more or less in tlie fuel anti it may h(* iiecessars' 
to lift it up scw'eral times so that tin: fuel from ai'ound 
the sides can settK‘<lown and raise tlu* {>ot, after wliich 
the sides, of course, woidd retjuire frc‘sh fuel. In 
chari’mij^' the iron, the pot may not hold all that is tie- 
sired at tile first llllini;-. In such cast*, athlitionul iron 
can he charu'etl as fast as the solid molts down, 'riie 
cnicihU: will a.\'t.‘ra;,»‘e about forty ln*ats, if handled care- 
fully. The lt*ast mois.tui*e in a pot wouhl cause it to 
crack in tin* fire. It must lu* thoroujddy dry ht*fore 
hein^U' ust‘d fora “h<*at.” A praetii*e i:; t<> place 

a erucihlt* in an ov<‘n tor ?u‘\'eral da\'s hefon* usiu;; it. 
Wdiilt* it is essential to ha\‘e the moi-.hii'e all out (»f the 
pot, it is also Well to nevt*r p<‘rmit it to eool off sud 
denlv. If after a heat tin* p<»t is set hack in tin* fire to 
t*ool down witli it, its life will he prohuptyd. Ir(jn 
melted in a crncihle will In* found to ptn;st*ss a quied 
app(“anun‘e, and it is t'ominp;’ 

from a cupola. In operating; eillier the eu|Hda or tin* 
iTUeihle, oidv the hest of fuel ‘djould he used, and all 
work should be iulcdlip,eutly manipidaUah 


CHAPTER L. 


JUDGING OF AND TESTING MOLTEN 
IRON. 

In testing iron we have two properties, chemical and 
physical, to which we might add the phenomenon of 
fusion. An experienced eye can often very fairly tell 
what a casting will be, physically, by judging the 
appearance of the metal when running or at rest in a 
ladle. 

In many cases the ability to judge liquid metal 
will often prove of value, for while we seldom have 
means for changing its character when, fluid, we can 
often refrain from pouring work when our judgment 
asserts that a metal is radically wrong. There is 
this much that can be said of re-melted fluid iron : It 
will rarely, if ever, deceive an expert, as can the judg- 
ing of iron in the pig before being melted. We can 
rest assured that if it looks radically soft in a liquid 
state, it will not prove hard in a solid one, and vice 
versa. 

The ordinary moulder can, with a short experience, 
tell the degree of fluidity, or whether the iron is 
“ hot ” or “ dull.” Why he should be better able to 
do this than judge of its physical qualities “When mol- 
ten, is mainly due to present practice not often afford- 
ing means to change or correct a metal that might not 
look right. The degree of the temperature before 
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being poured he can often greatly control, and hence 
the advantage of practice in this factor causes study to 
train the eye, which very soon becomes expert in de- 
ciding the best moment at which to pour a mould. A 
like study of the molten character, combined with the 
temperature in a fluid state, may enable the moulder 
to judge as well in one case as the other, and this 
should be practiced more than it is, as no moulder or 
founder can tell when a knowledge of the former 
would not be as valuable as the latter. 

Judging the grade of metal by its appearance in a 
fluid state is often done by experienced founders, and 
with a little study and observation the following de- 
scription may often enable the inexperienced to soon 
become proficient in judging molten metal: A No. i 
or high graphite soft iron * will generally present a 
lively vibration of different colors having the appear- 
ance of coming up from below the surface, forming an 
oxidized crust. This crust has the appearance of strug- 
gling to break away from alloys, which do not take 
kindly to being associated with a grey or soft iron. 
When No. I iron is slowly cooling down from a high 
temperature to a low one, it will often be unable to 
hold all its carbon in a combined state. What cannot 
be retained will gradually rise to the surface as graph- 
ite in the form of a scum or kish, and in the latter 
state will float away in the air, often covering every- 
thing near at hand with thin flakes of shining mate- 
rial, looking like silver lead or plumbago. This can 
properly be called pure carbon freed from the metal. 
About blast furnaces, this latter phenomenon can 
often be seen, sometimes so active that the employes 
will be covered with ‘‘kish,” making them look 

*This refers to iron possessing from 2.50 to 3.00 of silicon. 
For results of higher silicon, see next paragi'aph. 
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like a fishmonger covered with shining fish scales. 

When metal is high in silicon^ its surface may have 
a smooth, dead appearance devoid of life, and if 
the surface is disturbed with a rod or skimmer, it may 
act a great deal like cream upon milk. Were it 
not for its dull, silvery, quiet appearance and spark- 
less action, it might often be taken for hard iron. 
No. I iron, whether high in free carbon or silicon, 
when running from the cupola into a ladle or from 
the furnace to the pig beds, throws off very few 
sparks, and those that do fly are chiefly caused by vi- 
bration of the metal from the running or spluttering 
of the stream, and fall as ordinary sparks, very differ- 
ent from those which come from harder or lower 
grades of melted iron. 

Irons low in silicon and high in sulphur, from No. 7 
to No. 10, which can be termed hard iron and also can 
be strong and weak, have peculiarities very pro- 
nounced to distinguish them from soft grades or No. i 
irons. In the ladle, such irons will, when “hot,” 
show a smooth, bright appearance, with hardly a break 
on the surface, and as the mass becomes cool or “dulls 
down,” it presents a dull, hazy, plastic appearance, 
which, if disturbed by a skimmer or rod, will act as if 
it were covered with an oxide or scum. While hot, it 
will often boil in the ladle .as if bubbles of gas were 
escaping from below. It also emits many sparks, 
which is the chief characteristic phenomenon of hard 
iron and cannot be better explained than in the lan- 
guage of T omlinson, who says : 

From all parts of the fluid surface is thrown off a vast number 
of metallic sparks, from the absence of carbon, which renders tlie 
metal sensitive to the oxidizing influence of the atmospheric air. 
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.1 Spherules oi iron are ejected from all ^^arts of the surface 
t‘ hei'.^d. of five t>r six feet, and sometimes higher, when they 
in- ais! separate witii a slight hissing noise or explosion into 
at. many particles of brilliant lire, harming oxide of iron. 

■jt‘ blast fu niactMiian can often tell very closely the 
;itle " an iron will show by analysis when cold, ])y 
i|>pearaiua' when ibiid, and wliaU‘ver ])rat'tical 
okIs a foundtn* can ntili/a* will, at some time or 
r, |>ruve vm’y lamclieiab es]:)ecially in air fur- 
workings atid long “ luxits " in etijxdas, for with 
lattc!' tln‘r(‘ is a i'hanec given, if at the first 
ings iron proves itsi-lf radically wrong, Ihroiigh 
errors in figuring analyses, or in charging the 
etc., t«) alter the eharges in order to cliange the 
iiic “ of the inetai before a heat is fmiKhcd. 



CHAPTER LI. 


RESULTS OF VARIATION IN THE FLUID- 
ITY OF METAL AFFECTING 
PHYSICAL TESTS. 

Variation in the fluidity of molten metal ivS a fac- 
tor which the author has discovered to be very impor- 
tant to note in considering- the depth of an iron’s chill, 
taken by means of a test bar or “ chill block.” It is 
a point which does away with past records or statistics 
which have been compiled by some from deduc- 
tions taken from the depth of a chill, by the pro- 
nounced manner in which it asserts itself in giving 
evidence of being affected by the degree of fluidity at 
which a test bar is poured. In experiments with iron 
poured “ hot ” and “ dull,” the author has made the 
thickness of chill as great again in one case as in the 
other. Take, for instance, two test bars and pour one 
hot so that the iron will run up in the fluidity stri]_)s 
described in Chapter LXVI., page 509, about six inches 
high, and then cool the iron so as it will only run, ii]) 
about an inch: it will be found upon breaking the bars 
to test the chill that the hot-poured bar will have 
chilled about as much again as the dull-poured one. 
I have not accepted this principle as a fact from a test 
or two, but have made many to fully assure myself 
that the principle is correct. 
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I state the time between the pourings to give an idea 
of how long the metal was held. 

The fluidity strips are the practical guide to go by. 
Of what use is time in regulating or asserting the 
fluidity of irons between two foundries, or one heat 
from another? The iron in no two foundries is of the 
same fluidity, or for that matter the same foundry will 
seldom have two days’ run 'in succession alike, and 
where one shop could only hold its metal for five min- 
utes, another might do so for ten. There is no guide 
to register the fluidity of molten metal better than 
fluidity strips attached to test bars, as advocated by 
the author in Chapter LXVII. For scientific re- 
search and close regulating of mixtures by physi- 
cal tests, it is essential for fluidity strips to be at- 
tached to test bars, where one desires to obtain true 
knowledge of irons or mixtures. I have shown that 
degrees in fluidity affect the depth of chill, also that it 
is incorrect for a test bar to pull away from its chill 
when contracting, as seen in Chapter LVI. This lat- 
ter evil only aggravates more the one caused by 
different degrees in fluidity, as both elements are 
effective in causing erratic depths of chill. 

I could have shown a much more radical difference 
in the chill obtained from the same ladle by different 
degrees of fluidity, and would here say that in one 
case I found with the same iron in pouring two j4-inch 
bars that the dull-poured one had a chill of tV inch, 
the hot-poured one % inch, a difference of inch. 

For any that desire to test the question of degrees 
of fluidity causing different thicknesses in chill, in 
inch square test bars, I have presented the plan I used 
in my experimenting with a }4-inch square test bar, 
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which is seen below at Fig. 71. In using this device 
to get two test bars, I moulded two separate patterns, 
in a flask large enough to admit them and hav- 
ing four inches of space between them, so that 
the gas or heat from the first poured one could not 
affect the other bar. The flasks were leveled so as 
to afford like conditions for the running of the met- 
al into the fluidity strips. For chills at the ends of the 
test bars I used pieces of J^-inch square wrought iron 
rods, cut to a length of two inches, and loosely set 

, them against the 

— lo! ends of the pat- 

tern when mould- 
ing. Should any 
one desire to cast 
two bars at the 
same time in one 
flask, they would 
require, of course, but one gate, and it in the mid- 
dle, leaving the fluidity strips on the outside of each 
bar. Fluidity-measuring testing tips, cast on test bars, 
are an entirely new departure originated by the author, 
and found by him to be of much value when very close 
records are desired for comparisons of chill records, 
etc. The plan devised for using fluidity strips with 
test bars cast on end is described and illustrated in 
Figs. 121, 122, pages 509 and 514. 



FIG. 71. 
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TABLI*: S2. — PHYSICAL TEST TAKEN WITH ROUND BARS. 

Micrometer Measurement. 


No. of Test. 

•A;ipinta 

Shrinkage. 

1 

Contraction. 

Deflection. 

Strength, 
broke in 
lbs. 

0 

Diameter of 
test bar. 

Strength per • 
sq. inch in 
lbs. 

1 

1 1 

2 1 

4 

1" 

1 

30 

16 

.156" 

•156" 

.120" 

.110" 

1,505 

1,500 

.172" 

•094" 

I. 130" 

1. 1 17" 

1,501 

1,531 


Common Measurement. 


I 

4" 

30 

10-64" 

7-64" 

1,505 

11-64" 

I S-64" 

2 

i" 

16 

10-64" 

6-64" 

1,500 

6-64" 

I 7-64" 


Analysi.s of Pig- Iron Charged. 


Silicon, 

i ..}6 


Sulphur. 

•039 


Analysis of Test Bars. 


Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

1 .26 

.072 


PHYSICAL TES'l' TAKEN WITH IIALF-INCIt SQUARE KARS. 


No, of Te.st. 

P'luidity. 

Deflection. 

Strength in 
lbs. 

Chill. 

I 


.190" 

300 

.048 

2 

8"“ 

.19:)" 

290 

.080 


Analysi.s of Pig Iron Charged. 

Analysis of Test Bars. 

Silicon. Sulphur. 

Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

1.82 1 .035 

.■(,7 

.056 



CHAPTER LIT 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF VERTICAL- 
POURED CASTINGS. 

Below is given an extract from a paper by the au- 
thor, read before the autumn meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, at Birmingham, England, August 20- 
23, 1^95 : 

Some authorities have asserted that a test bar cast 
on end, if placed on supports equidistant from either 
end, would not break at the point where the load is 
applied, but at a point an inch or so away from the 
point of pressure toward the uppermost cast end of the 
bar. In a long experience with bars cast on end, the 
author has failed to find any such condition. Indeed, 
he has not found any difference in this respect with 
bars that were cast flat or on end. With a view to 
thoroughly investigating the matter, he conducted the 
following experiment, and obtained the information 
given by the Builders’ Iron Foundry of Providence, 
R. I., cited, and shown in Table 84, page 379. These 
are tests which the author first presented in a discus- 
sion on testing at the meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, held in New York City on 
December 3, 1894, and later gave them in a paper be- 
fore the Iron and Steel Institute. In the first test of 
specific gravity, he wished to call attention to the fact 
that the specimen used was strictly a parallel gate test 
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bar. He mentions tbis fact for the reason that in the 
discussion above cited, one member of the American 
Society took the position that the specific tests on page 
379 were inadmissible - proofs to establish any prin- 
ciple, owing to the bottom end of the gun which was 
cast down being of a more massive nature than the up- 
per end, and hence there was good reason to expect 
metal to be less dense in the bottom than in the upper 
end of the gun. The following test of the parallel 
gate which the author conducted shows the fallacy of 
the idea that the lower end of vertical-poured castings 
must be of a greater specific gravity than the upper 
end. In the experiment which the author conducted 
at his own foundry, he took a “ gate ” 6^ feet long and 
3 inches in diameter, which had been used for pouring 
an iron ingot mould casting, and took a test-piece 6 
inches from the top, and another 5 feet from the top. 
The gate was practically parallel, so that, in turning 
these specimens in the lathe, the same amount of sur- 
face was carefully removed from each. The speci- 
mens were machined of exact size, and were then de- 
livered to the laboratory of the Case School of Applied 
Science, of Cleveland, O., to be weighed. The deter- 
minations (Table 83) reported by Prof. C. H. Ben- 
jamin were as follows: 

TABLE 83. 

Weight of top end of gate in vacuum 1169.468 grammes. 

Weight of bottom end of gate in vacuum 1167.239 “ 

Volume of top end of gate 165.722 cubic centimetres. 

Volume of bottom end of gate 165.768 “ “ 

1169.468 

Density of top end of gate 7.0568. 

165.722 

1167.239 

Density of bottom end of gate 7.0414. 

165.768 

Difference=o.oi54 only. The plug from the upper end is the denser. 
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Table 84 presents a series of tests on the specific 
gravity of vertical-ponred giin castings. 

TABLt; 84. — TKSTS OF SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF FIRST AND EAST SIX 
MORTAR CASTINGS. 



Specific gravity of 

Specific gravity of 

Number of Heat. 

muzzle or top end 

breech or bottom 


of gun. 

end of gun. 


7.238 

7.2478 


7.2436 

7.2447 


7.256 

7.269 


7.2934 

7.2882 


7.278 

7.285 

89 

7.335 

7.329 

185 

7.3263 

7.3182 


7.3325 

7.3252 

187 

7.3404 

7.345 


7.3636 

7.3336 

189 

7.349 

7.340 


7.3345 

7.3267 

Total 

87.6903 

87 6524 

Average 

7.3075 

7.3043 


The lower test disc was taken about 1 1 feet from the 
top of the casting and the tipper test 2^ feet from its 
tipper end. The majority of the tests showed the 
specific gravity of the muzzle specimens to be higher 
than the breech specimens and also to be harder and 
of higher tensile strength. This is the reverse of 
what many would expect. Table 84 shows the average 
specific gravity of all the casts made for specific gravity 
of breech and muzzle specimens on the first six mortar 
castings and on the last six mortar castings made by 
the Builders’ Iron Foundry, from whom the author 
received these tests, and wishes here to tender his 
thanks for the kindness rendered. 

The tests and figures in Tables 83 and 84 indicate 
that there is no condition which will cause any prac- 
tical difference in the lower and upper end of long 
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vertically-poured castings, in the sense which has been 
generally accepted. 

In considering the gun and gate tests of specific- 
gravity in connection with those referring to the 
density of the lower side of flat-cast test bars being 
greater than the top side, discussed in Chapter LXV., 
it would at first seem as if the results were contra- 
dictory as far as they relate to the enunciation of 
any law or principle governing the quality of specific 
gravity in vertical-poured casting. The gate and gun 
tests show the upper end to have the greater specific 
gravity, and that of flat poured test bars to have the 
greater density in the side cast downwards. The 
latter is largely due to the bottom portion . or sur- 
face of flat-cast test bars being most affected by 
the chilling qualities of the sand of the mould when 
it is filled with molten metal. If the specific grav- 
ity had been taken from the bottom surface of the 
gate test bar and gun castings, instead of a few 
inches in height from their bottom end, as was done, 
there might have been a difference found in favor of 
the lower end being the denser. This is, however, 
doubtful, as the gun and gate specimens had such a 
small area exposed to the mould’s cooling influence, 
compared to the mass of metal comprising the castings. 
On the other hand, with test bars cast flat, the reverse 
occurred, and this is due to the fact that a fair per- 
centage of the metal comprising the test bars is dis- 
tributed over a large area of mould surface and is 
affected by the cooling qualities of damp sand, which 
is an unnatural effect that cannot be charged to spe- 
cific gravity proper. 

When the specific gravities of long vertical-poured 
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castings are tested a few inches from the bottom and 
a few inches from the top, the reason for finding the 
upper end the denser, as exhibited by the tests record- 
ed, the author defines as being largely due to the law 
of metal expanding at the moment of solidification. 
Expansion tending to make the upper end of castings 
as dense as the lower may be better understood when 
it is stated that molten metal begins to solidify at the 
bottom of a mould and rises in height as the solidifica- 
tion continues. The effect of expansion at the mo- 
ment of solidification, as castings ^ ‘ freeze ’ ’ from the 
bottom upwards, has a crowding action, lending to 
make the molecules denser as solidification increases, 
thereby partly neutralizing the effect in the difference 
of the specific gravity naturally expected to exist while 
the metal is in a fluid state. The author has obtained 
the following Table 85 of analyses of the top and bot- 
tom piece of the vertical-porired parallel gate test bar 
from E. D. Estrada, M. E., of Pittsburgh, Pa. : 


TABLE 85. 


. 

Carbon. 

Phosphorus. 

Manganese. 

Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

Top piece 

3.72 

0.091 

0.31 

1.32 

0.046 

Bottom piece... 

3.81 

0 085 

0.33 

1.32 

0.047 


These results show that practically there is little 
difference in any chemical constituent that might tend 
to equalize the specific gravity of the two ends of the 
vertical-poured parallel gate test bar, and that we are 
left to accept the author's theory of such results being 
clue to the principles involved in the rate of cooling 
and by expansion at the moment of solidification. 



CHAPTER LIII 


EXPANSION OF IRON AT THE MOMENT 
OF SOLIDIFICATION. 

The question of iron expanding at the moment of 
solidification was, np to about the year 1897, affirmed 
by some and questioned by others. It remained for 
Mr. John R. Whitney, of Philadelphia, Pa., to first 
demonstrate in a practical way that iron truly ex- 
panded at the moment of solidification. This was 
fully verified by the author in experiments which he 
conducted immediately after Mr. Whitney published 
his results in the National Car and Locoinothw Bnilder 
of May, 1889, of which the following is an extract, 
and by later experi- 
ments shown on 
pages 384, 387 and 
424: 

On a more recent occa- 
sion the following exper- 
iment was made with an 
apparatus more carefully 
prepared, as shown, Fig. 72, A pattern, A, 4 feet long, 3 inches 
deep and inches wide, was moulded in open sand; one end of 
the mould being closed by fire brick B, and the other end by a 
piece of gas carbon D, which was .suitably connected with a small 
battery and galvanometer. The fire brick B rested at one end 
against a block of iron C, weighing about half a ton. The gas 
carbon block D was carefully secured in the sand, so that the 
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weight of iron in the mould should not be sufficient to move it. 
The stand K, bearing an arm J, on which the pointer I was deli- 
cately pivoted, was then adjusted so that the needle F should 
press against the gas carbon D, and the pointer stand at zero on 
the scale. The long arm of the pointer was 24 inches, and the 
short one 6 inches long, or as i to 4. The scale was graduated 
to I- 16 inch, 

A, casting ; B, fire brick ; C, weight ; D, gas carbon block ; K. 
stand; I, pointer; J, supporting arm; F, adjusting needle. 

The mould was filled with very fluid hot iron in 17 seconds^ 
and then the following results were carefully noted: 

For more than i minute after the mould was filled, pointer 
stood at zero. 

At I minute 30 seconds after the mould was filled it moved 1-16. 

At I minute 50 seconds after the mould was filled had moved 

At 3 minutes 10 seconds after the mould was filled had moved 

At 5 minutes 20 seconds after A? mould was filled had moved 

At 8 minutes 5 seconds after the mould was filled had moved 
7-16. 

At II minutes 30 seconds after the mould was filled had moved 

15-32. 

At 12 minutes 5 seconds after the mould was filled had moved 

From that time the pointer stood perfectly still at inch until 
25 minutes 15 seconds after the mould was filled, when the gal- 
vanometer showed that contact with the gas carbon was broken 
and contraction had begun. 

I have made several other equally convincing experiments, but 
the length of this article forbids that they should be repeated 
here. 

Long before these experiments were instituted the fact that 
iron follows essentially the same law as water in solidifying was 
well known and published. I need cite only two authorities: 
Prof. Edward Turner, in his “Elements of Chemistry, “published 
in Philadelphia in 1835, by Desilver, Thomas & Co., says, page 
20: “Water is not the only liquid which expands under the reduc- 
tion of temperature, as the same effect has been observed in a 
few others which assume a highly crystalline structure in becom- 
ing solid; fused iron, antimony, zinc and bismuth arc examples 
of it.” Prof. Thomas Graham, also, in his “ Elements of Cheni' 
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istry,” published in Philadelphia in 1843, by Lee & Blanchard, 
says, page 385: “ Iron expands in becoming solid, and therefore 
takes the impression of a mould with exactness. ’ ’ 

As the observation of this law was the basis upon which 
my experiments leading to the successful development of the 
contracting chill for cast iron car wheels was based, I am per- 
suaded it will lead to many other practical results of great impor- 
tance. This is my apology for trespassing upon your space and 
calling special attention to the matter. 

The illustration 
seen in Fig. 73 is 
one the author dis- 
played in the 
A meric an Machin- 
ist^ November i, 

1894, to prove that 
the practice of 
casting bars be- 
tween iron yokes, 
etc., prevented 
free action of the 
metal in expand- 
ing. 

f A one-half-inch 
square test bar, 
twelve inches 
long, was used for an illustration. The author has tried 
by this device one-half-inch test bars without “ gates,” 
pouring them in ‘‘open sand” or without a cope, and 
cannot say he found much difference in their expansion. 
If any difference, the one with the gate showed the 
more. H is an iron block fitting tightly against the 
closed end of the flask. B is an iron block fitted 
loosely into a hole in the open end of the flask, as 
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/;‘\s 

shown. D is an arm of which there are two, one he- 
ini4- attached to each side of the flask throut.;ii which 
the pin A is inserted to j^ave a fuleruni for tin* indica 
tor arm hi to revolve on as tlie one- lialf i iieli stjiiare 
bar expands. 

'rile leiiLi'th of the lever I'> is se\ent y two inches at 
the loiii;' tmd and (he short end should read one and 
one-(|narter inelies instead (»f two iiudies, as j.fniwn. 
'Phe (khttal line of the iinlieat* u’ slsavs what the arm 
moves at tlie time of e.K])ansion. If meaiaires a!)ont 
one-half a,n inch, sound iiniss <»ver this mark, 

aiul sometimes a little under it, thus disproving; the 
lo;4'ic that small bodies or ti'St bars will md e.xpand, as 
claimed l>y some. It makt*s no diffenmee how larp;e 
or small a body is, t]n‘ sanu* law is erfeeti\a‘ in all 
cases of metal <..*oolino from a li<|nid to a solid hotly. 

P»y refVrrintt to ('liaptc*rs LI\'. and lAh, pae,es sr'* 
and .(-*(, two ollu*!' deviet's ori,ij;'inatetl Iw the author for 
recording' tsxpatision can also he seem 'Thest* tieviee'. 
])rt‘Simt trxpansion tests wldeh show the rtseam foj 
there lK‘in^' no practical differmu'e in the peelin' 
ifravity of the two ends of vertieal ponretl t'a'diuj's. ae 
can he seen in ('hapttu* Llh, pa.;.p‘ jMi. 'Pheit ay.ain, 
I)y referrin)4 tt» ('liaj)t(*r LIVh. papy s‘r*\ the effects of 
ex]Kiiiision in eausinp* shrink holes in casting's are fully 
outlined. 



CHAPTER LIV. 


THE EFFECT OF EXPANSION ON SHRINK- 
AGE AND CONTRACTION IN 
IRON CASTINGS.* 

The fact that iron expands, when heated, until fusion 
takes place, and that molten iron occupies more space 
than cold, solid iron of the same grade, is now uni- 
versally admitted. It was proved by the extensive 
experiments of Mr. Thomas Wrightson, reported in 
the first volume of the Journal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute ( 1890 and 1891 ), and, in a manner, is illus- 
trated in heavy founding by the shrinkage of the mol- 
ten metal, which must be ‘ ‘ fed ’ ’ in order to obtain 
solid castings. 

This decrease in volume requiring ‘‘ feeding ” while 
the metal is still liquid I call ‘‘ shrinkage ” (see pages 
394 and 395), applying the term “ contraction ” to the 
decrease in volume which takes place after solidifica- 
tion, while the iron is cooling to atmospheric temper- 
ature. The light-work founder, not having the oppor- 
tunity to make heavy castings, in which shrinkage can 
be observed, is apt to confound the two; but they are 
in fact distinct, and are separated by an act of expan- 
sion, which takes place at the moment of solidification. 

*(Contribution by the author to the Discussion of the Physics of 
Cast Iron, at the Pittsburgh Meeting, February, 1896.) 
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The fact of this expansion was first practically demon- 
strated by Mr. John R. Whitney, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
whose experiments are recorded in the National Car 
and Locomotive Builder of May, 1889, and cited in 
Chapter LIII., page 382. 

Experiments carefully made by the writer indicate 
that there is a constant relation between this expansion 
and the preceding shrinkage and forcibly demonstrate 
the necessity of “feeding” a casting to make its inte- 
rior solid. This is a matter with which all makers and 
users of castings have experienced difficulty. The 
founder being heretofore unable to define correctly the 
principles involving the urgent necessity of “feeding,” 
has failed to impress the moulder with its importance 
in making sound castings. Heavy-work founders and 
moulders know that hard grades of iron shrink much 
more than soft grades, a fact for which no satisfactory 
explanation has heretofore been given. 

By recent expansion experiments I have discovered 
that hard grades of iron expand more at the moment 
of solidification than soft ones. Fig. 74, page 389, is 
a diagram recording four such experiments. 

The manner in which the automatic records were 
obtained will be described further on. It is sufficient 
to say at present that the scale of inches in the dia- 
gram measures the length of travel of the pencils on 
the long recording-arms of the apparatus employed, 
not the actual length of expansion. The end of the 
short arm of each lever, following actual expansion, 
travels inch for i inch traveled by the pencil, and 
the length of the test bars being 48 inches, i inch of 
the expansion or contraction record represents an 
actual expansion or contraction of 3 in 1536, or 0.195 
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per cent. For the purposes of these experiments, how- 
ever, the actual expansion or contraction was not re- 
quired. 

The significance of these diagrams is qualitative and 
comparative ; and for this use of them the reading of 
the pencil-travel in inches is accurate, the apparatus 
and operation being the same in all the tests recorded. 
With this explanation I return to Fig. 74, In each of 
the four casts shown, two test bars, i x inches in 
section and 4 feet long, were cast ‘‘open-sand” side by 
side in the same mould. Tests Nos. i, 3, 5 and 7 were 
poured from the respective ladles which brought about 
100 pounds of the iron direct from the cupola. These 
tests comprised the softest iron of each cast and had 
the least expansion and contraction, as is shown by the 
diagram. For tests Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 8, the grade of 
the iron was changed, by means of pouring about half 
of the hundred pounds contained in the ladle coming 
direct from the cupola into an empty ladle, the bottom 
of which was covered with about three-quarters of a 
pound of brimstone. The metal in the ladle having 
the sulphur was then agitated with a half-inch wrought 
iron rod until fuming ceased, after which all dross was 
skimmed from the surface, when each ladle was poured 
into its respective test-mould. The addition of sulphur 
hardened the iron in these tests, thereby causing the 
increased expansion and contraction shown in the 
diagram. 

In Fig. 75, page 390, tests Nos. 9 and 10 illustrate 
another discovery made by this method of compara- 
tive tests, namely, that where free expansion is pre- 
vented, a greater contraction is effected in that part. 

Test bar No. 9 was cast between iron ends, so ar- 
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raiH^cd that the |H)\ver of ex]xinsion was not siUiieimt 
to extc*n(l llu‘ (listaiKX‘ lietween tlicni, whereas No. lo 
had saiul laids to eoiiipose the mould, whieh e;ave lull 
fVeedoiu foi* expansion, the same as in all other It/sls 
disphi\a‘d in i'i^^’S. 74 and 75. d'he lacl that hard 
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^*rades of iron ex|>and mon* than std'l omat, and the 
faet that retardinj,»’ taxpansion ^ives rise to a p;reater 
contraction than where f‘n*u t/xpansion is permittee!, are 
important as ittn" works makitp^ sneli spe- 

cialties as chilUsl rolls, ear-Avhcels, etc., in whieh lieavy 
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losses are often experienced through chill-checks and 
cracks, the advisability of adopting expanding and con- 
tracting ‘‘ chills” wherever this may be practicable. 

Tests Nos. II, 12, 13 and 14, in Fig. 75, illustrate 
the expansion and contraction of different sizes of bars 
poured in pairs from the same iron. These tests show 


EXPANSION SIDE. 

2 1 

1 t 

1 

CONTRACTION SIDE. j 

1 2 3 4 5 G 7 

Test No. 

Size of Bet 1%'x 4' . J 

9 

: 

1 

Size of Bar l"x 1% x 4' • ^ » 

10 1 ■ 


11 t 

Size of Bar 

** I 

1<5 I 

Size of Bar 1 X 1^ x4 

13 1 - 

Size of Bar 2''x x 4^ , 

XU 1 ■ 


ti J 

Size of Bar 1 x x 4' . f < 

2 ■ 1 

1 1 1 

I 1 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 

y 1 1 1 1 1 


7 Inches. 


Cast 


Jsi. 1 . 1 c 

( S. 0.05 

J Si. 1.02 

Is. 0.02, 

. J Si. 1.18 
(S. O.Oli 


7 Inches. 


FIG. 75 .— DIAGRAM FROM AUTOMATIC RECORDS OF EXPANSION AND 
CONTRACTION, VARIED BY CONFINING EXPANSION AND 
BY USING BARS OF DIFFERENT SIZES. 


that large bars expand so as to increase their interior 
space more than small ones, thereby calling for the 
greater feeding ” in massive castings. These tests 
indicate also that light bars contract more than heavy 
ones, an element not to be overlooked in proportion- 
ing casting so as to avoid internal strains so far as 
practicable, a quality also seen on page 420. 
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The open-sand ” inethod of casting test bars affords 
the means of inaking c<)ni]>arative tests under varied 
eniiditiuiis and gi\’es an excellent opportunity to oh- 
sei*ve eharaet eristic pheuoiuenaat the nioment of solid- 
dication, etc. In casting test bars of hard iron, a 
])ronounced shrinkage along the up])er surface is often 
noticed tluring tlie i)eriod of expansion; and often be- 
fore expansion is o\’ei* there may be seen through 
shrink~]ioI(‘S at the hottest part of the bar (namely, at 
the point wliert* it was poured,) that the interior is still 
licpiid, showing that it is not necessary that the whole 
body ol tlu‘ casting shall solidify l)eforc expansion 
takes ]>laee. In this phenomenon, we ])erccive also 
the simultaneous action in the easting of two ()p-j)()site 
tendencies, shrinkage* going on in some ])arts, while 
expansion is occnirring in < others. 

It is the general impression among moulders and 
founders that tin* InUlei the iron is ])oured, the more 
it will shrink, that is, tlu* mon* the easting will rectiiire 
ti» be '‘h*d.” This is an error into which the moulder 
has fallen i>y reason of the long(‘r t inu* oeciipied in the 
c'ooling or shrinkage of the “hot” poured metal, and 
< onsetpumlly tfie hmip'r period of “feeding.” 1'he 
Iota! addition f)f irtm retpured in tin* “ feeding-heads ” 
is nogreatei* with “hot” than with “tluH”-poured iron, 
uidess thi‘ “ hot ”■ ptuired metal has more largely ])ene- 
trated, fused or strained tlie walls of the mould. 

Nmnenais (‘xperiments have faikal to show me any 
i‘lT(‘et prothu'isl upon the total expansion by changes in 
the teinperat tin* of tin* nu.'tal when poured. vSucli an 
elTcil would lU)! 1 h‘ natundly expected, since the ex- 
pansion begins only with solidification, and the tern- 
|3erature of solitlification, it is reas()nal)le to say, is 
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always the same for the same grade of iron, under the 
conditions of these tests; so that, however “hot” 
iron may have been poured, it will always have a cer- 
tain temperature when it begins to expand. But it is, 
of course, clear that expansion will take place sooner 
in a “ dull ’’-poured bar than in a “hot” one; and 
again, a light body will expand more quickly than a 
heavy one, as I have proved by my tests. 

The length of the period of expansion varies with the 
size of the casting. The more massive the casting, 
the longer the period of expansion. In the bars 
shown in Figs. 74 and 75, the expansion lasted from 
one -half to one minute in the smallest bars, and, in 
the largest bars, from three to five minutes. The re- 
lation between the shrinkage and the expansion of 
solidification may now be indicated. The author’s 
view is that the apparent shrinkage of liquid metal 
so familiar to heavy founders is not &ue chiefly to a 
change in the specific gravity of the liquid metal as it 
passes to a solid state, but largely to the effect of the 
expansion of the solidifying parts of the casting. 
That is to say, an outer shell of the casting being first 
formed, its expansion at the moment of solidification 
necessarily enlarges the interior space to be occupied 
by liquid metal ; and either additional liquid metal 
must be applied or else cavities and shrink-holes will 
be found in the interior of medium and heavy cast- 
ings, by reason of the progressive accretion of the 
solidifying metal upon the parts already solidified. Such 
cavities would, on this hypothesis, be likely to be most 
abundant in the portions which solidify last ; and that 
this is in fact the case, is often proved by practice. 
Cavities are very liable to occur in the interior of 
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massive castiii'^s, and even when castings are properly 
proportioned the portion a«ronnd the ‘"gates” which 
convey the metal to the mould is often veiy likely to 
he ])orous or to exhibit shrink-holes, due to the cir- 
eiimstanee that the metal solidifies last at these 
points, and to the attraction of solidifying particles to 
the already solid mass. This hypothesis explains also 
the fact that, in heavy castings, poured “ hot,” shrink- 
age is not often (.‘xhihited in the “ feeding-heads” un- 
til long after the {Kuiring, and that when it does com- 
mence (wliich is not before some expansion has taken 
place, due to ])arts solidifying,) it is often so rapid as 
to retpiire, for a short period, constant additions of 
molten nietal. 

Mxi)ansion at the moment of solidification being 
thus oiu‘ cause of shrink-holes in castings, the practice 
(not uncommon among moulders) of jdacing “ risers,” 
not much largt‘r than lead-pencils, so to speak, on 
massive castings, thinking thereby to make them solid, 
is to he discouraged as useless. It follows, moreover, 
that a casting should he “fed” until ex])ansion is 
cmded. It is not while a metal looks “ hot ” or fluid 
in a ” feeding h('acl ” lliat attention is specially neces- 
sary to scTurt' a .solid inttador; it is when tlie metal is 
thickening or “free/.ing” in tlie “ feeding-heads ” 
tliat tlie greatest attention should be paid to the 
“ feeding.” It is a gcmerul |)ractiee among moulders, 
at present, let tlunr “ feeding-heads ” “ bung up ” 
at a time wlu‘n the greatest elTort should be made to 
keep them opim, so as to insure a solid casting. It is 
at this time iluit expansion is taking ])laee, to enlarge 
the surface area, and conseciuently the interior volume 
uf a casting, thereby causing the hc>ttesl or most fluid 


I 
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portion of the casting to be robbed of metal, which 
must be supplied, in order to prevent shrink-holes at 
all such points. 

According to the view here presented, it will be also 
easy to understand that the resistance offered by the 
mould may often effect the expansion and shrinkage as 
well as the subsequent contraction. Whether the 
power of expansion is as great as that of water in be- 
coming frozen, is, as far as I know, undetermined. I 
do know that by casting between iron yokes or flask- 
ends, the longitudinal expansion of the bar may be 
prevented, as is seen in Test No. 9, Fig. 75, In such 
a case, of course, it is natural to suppose that the ex- 
pansion must be in some other direction, and it may 
increase to a smaller degree the interior space neces- 
sary to be supplied with molten metal by feeding. 
The heat-conducting capacity of the mould, as deter- 
mining the rate of solidification, may also effect the ap- 
parent result. Thus, a casting made in an ‘ ‘ iron 
chill ’ ’ mould may show less shrinkage than if the same 
iron had been poured into a sand mould, because, in 
the latter case, the solidifying iron could have time 
and opportunity, by reason of the nature of the mould, 
to more expand it outward, thus increasing the inte- 
rior space to be supplied with molten metal as already 
explained. 

To return to the fact discovered by the writer, 
that hard grades of iron expand in solidifying more 
than soft grades, it may be said that this is contrary, 
not only to the general impressions, but also to the 
current explanation of the fact of expansion, which 
would ascribe it to the creation of graphitic car- 
bon. If this were the controlling cause, we should ex- 
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pect soft irons, which exhibit after solidification 
more graphite, to show the greater expansion. 

The formation of graphite is confessedly promoted 
by silicon, and hindered by the metalloids which 
‘ ‘ harden ’ ’ the iron. When these metalloids are pres- 
ent in such proportions as to overpower the effect of 
the silicon, combined carbon, instead of graphite, is 
produced in the solidified metal, and -the individual 
grains, crystals, or structural elements of the cast 
iron are consequently smaller and more densely 
packed in hard than in soft grades of such iron. Ex- 
pansion (and, perhaps, also contraction,) would be, 
therefore, exhibited by a larger number of such struct- 
ural elements in a given volume of metal, to be 
effected by changes in their form and size. This may 
explain the greater expansion shown by the hard 
grades in Tests Nos. 2, 4, 6, and 8 in Fig. 74, where 
the largest percentages of the antagonistic constitu- 
ents, silicon and sulphur, are presented. (See page 420.) 

But any theory on the subject may be premature. 
Far more important at this time is the fact itself, 
which affects so directly our foundry practice. I at- 
tribute the failure to detect it heretofore to the circum- 
stance that in the every-day work of the founder, the 
expansion of solidification does not force itself upon 
his attention. The shrinkage of the liquid mass, re- 
quiring feeding,” is obvious enough; and so is the 
final contraction of the solid mass, for which allow- 
ance has to be made in the pattern. But the interven- 
ing expansion, not being marked hj the final contrac- 
tion, has been overlooked. * 

I may here observe that the tests illustrated in Fig. 
74 refute the opinion heretofore advanced, that the 

*The subject of shrinkage is continued at the close of this 
chapter on pages 404 to 414. 
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silicon contents of an iron can be defined from the 
final contraction of a casting or test bar. In all the 
bars of each cast in Fig 74 the silicon percentage 
was nearly constant. The variation in contraction, 
therefore, certainly justifies the assertion that the 
amount of silicon cannot be thus determined. In fact, 
the contraction will simply indicate the “grade” of 
an iron, and no more. The metalloids producing this 
“ grade ” can only be determined by analysis. 

The “ grade ” of a cast iron, as I use the term, is a 
practical name, familiar to heavy founders, though 
perhaps not capable of precise scientific definition. It 
is characterized by the degree of hardness, and inci- 
dentally by accompanying properties of contraction 
and of strength. This question of “ grade ” is further 
discussed in Chapter XX. 

It has been maintained that it is difficult to make 
cast iron absorb sulphur and that the founder has no 
need to fear sulphur in general founding. * In the tests 
shown in Fig. 74, the amount of sulphur in the iron 
was easily increased by the method described, as 
is proved by the subsequent analysis. At all events, 
I am sure that up to 0.3 per cent, sulphur can be 
easily present in cast iron containing about 2.00 per 
cent, of silicon, which is a percentage of silicon often 
permissible and practicable as a maximum in light 
castings, where the sulphur can be kept below 0.06 
in the castings produced. As o. 2 per cent, of sulphur 
is sufiicient to injure or ruin almost any casting made 
for other purposes than sash-weights, the ability of 
cast iron to absorb as high as o. 3 per cent, of sulphur 
forcibly illustrates the great reason why the founder 
has to fear sulphur in fuel, high-sulphur iron, and to 

* This was advanced by reason of results derived from >^-inch 
test bars, in a lengthy paper seen in Volume XXIII. of the 
Transactions of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
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avoid any method in melting-, favorable to the absorp- 
tion of sulphur by iron in cupola or ‘‘air furnace” 
])racticc. These considerations are applicalde also to 
the making of iron in the blast furnace. 

The apparatus used for obtaining the ex])ansion 
and contraction records, sliown in I^'igs. 74 and 75, 
is shown in Figs. 76, 77, 78, and 79. It was designed 
by the author after mucli study of ihc eondilions 
necessary for automatic record of the ex|)ansion and 
contraction of test bars, and also for the highly im- 
portant purpose of simultaneous comparative tests. 

d'he {igures illustrating this apparatus (which is 
freely offered for use to all who may be interested in 
the matter) will be readily understood, with the aid 
of the following explanation: 

In Figs. 76 and 77 the same letters indicate the 
same |)arts, namely: - 

A, stationary or sliding recording face-] >1 ate hoard; 
F, float; I>, floal-recej)tacle ; F, rc'giilalor, giving 
c’onstant head of water; h', su])j)orting arm for the 
watc*r-sup])ly vessc‘ 1 ; II, overdlow pipt^‘; K, F and M, 
rtH'ording arm levcu's; N, Iea.d-pent'il rc*eorder; <), rub 
t^er band lcver”Sup]>orter ; R, curve-recording fact' 
plate board; vS, slide-guides for recording curves; T, 
revolving^ sheave-wlu'C'l gui(U‘ and su])port; II, fuU'rum 
crossd)ar; Y, supporter t>f fulcrum cross-bar. 

In Fig. 7H the parts are indicated by letters, as fob 
lows: 

A, (‘ounterbalance clock-weight; B, b('(l~|)lale, st' 
curing tin* l)ast‘ boani; I, one-day Biraft- ” alarm 
cltH'k; R, curvt'aaa'ording fa, t't' jdatt' board ; vS, nn'iiovii 
bit' casting-pin; F, fultnaim cross-bar; \A (dock and 
recording face- board connect ing -shaft. 




•AUTOMATIC RECORDINtJ AFPAI 
AND CONTRACTION 


EXI'ANSlor^ 
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In Fig. 79 the parts are indicated by letters as fol- 
lows: 

A, expansion and contraction-end equalizer; B, 
spring-clasp; D, flow-(){r recess; K, spring-clasp iron; 
I'"', lever-fulcriim bearing; II, casting-pin clasp-open- 
ing; In, removable easting-pin. 

The levers of this apparatus arc so delicatel}' 
mounted as to be moved ])y a breath. As alreach' 
stated, for every inch travel of the long arm, the 
sliort arm, moved by the actual expansion or contrac- 
tion, travels three thirty-seconds of an inch in the 
straight line, The diagrams, Figs. 74 and 75, pages 
pS<; and 3()o, were constructed by platting the sum of the 
readings given by the pencils at the two ends of the ap- 
paratus in straight lines, and conseciuently give only the 
total longitudinal expansion and contraction, without 
indicating rate or alternations. But the apparatus can 
be employed, with the aid of the float or clock, etc., 
shown in the figures, to record curves. h"'or a straight 
line record, the face-plate, A, I'bgs. 76 and 77, is held 
stationary. To obtain curv(‘S, it is gradually lowered 
at any desired rate by mtaans of tlu‘ float B, in tlu‘ 
receptacle, D, hhg. 77, a constant head of water being 
maintained in the reservoir, F, liy a supply from a 
suspended vessel at F, and an overflow-pipe, IL A 
specially arranged strong S|)ring clock miglit be used 
instead of the float B, to lower this fa*ee«l>oanI uni 
formly, so as to idTect the same (*nd, anti with either 
plan inlroduet* into tlu* results the eUunent of time. 
Incidtmtall y, sueh texperiments t>ughl 1«) settle tile 
question whether Ihmv an*, as has been declared, twt> 
periods of exp.insioii in east iron whtm it is eooling, 
aider the litjuid metal lias “ ld'(j/cn,” or .solidifitaL 



FIG. 77. — AUTOMATIC RI-:C< )R1 )IN( i APPARATUS (SEEN FROM OPPOSn'E SIDE 
OF FIG. 76), WITH ARRANGEMENT FOR RECORD IN CURVES. 
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The lever-iirins, K, L and M, Figs. 76 and 77, are 
lu*ltl gently against the face-plate by light rubber bands, 
seeiirt‘d midway in their lengths at C), so that the very 
S( n't ])eneils at X may record all movements of these 
arms. Tlu* peiicibrecord may be made on, paper, cov- 
m'ing the rai-(,*-plate, as indicated in the figures, or on 
the ])arc‘ fa,etM>f the recording-board. 

It will be evidmit that the* records of the 

indejiendtmt levers at (.xicl) cmd of the bar ■ i 
must be atld(‘d togetluM*, in orden* to deter- - 
mine the total expansion or contraction. O 
Tims, in the case of ti‘st Xo. i, h'ig. 7.nthe t ■ 
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lutomatie nn'ijrd of the ap]Kiralas wtndd show a. 
travel in ex|Ktnsion of onedialf an inch at each end, 
or f»ne inch in all, followial by a contraction of two 
and one half iuclies at cacli (md, or five inclu'S in all, 
not ineiiuling I ht* !H*traianni‘nt of Iht* pi'(*vious mxptim- 
ei«m In oflnn* words, after «,‘xpansion was tmded, lln^ 
•tar rnni railed h »ngit udinally eigliteen t hirt y-S(‘eonds 
of an ineli (taich imdi of llu* ptnudldinc representing 
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throe thirty-seconds of an inch of the short-arm lever- 
movcinent, i. e., of actual extension of the bar); and 
conset|iicntly, the test bar, 4<S inches loni;* as ])()ure(l, 
was elon^^ated in solidification to inches, and tlien 
contracted in cool in <4 to 47 J 4 inches, its final len^^lh 
at atmospheric temperature. 

The clock shown at T, Fi^. 7S, with its face-phite, 
R. can be set independently, with a siniLtic' record ini;’- 
Icver, to receive on the revolvin;^' face expansion and 
contraction curves from one end of the bar only, or it 
can 1)0 supported, as shown in h^ij^s. 76 and 77, so as to 
record curves in connection with the records nnule 
on the stationary or sliding’ face- board, A. 

I'he whole a])}>aratus is of wood, except the fulcrum 
bars, r, I'igs. 76, 77, and 78, the casting-pin, vS, h'ig. 
75, and the |)in-holding plates, E, h'ig. 76. I>y a 
study of these levers in h'ig. 79 it will ])e seen that a 
little ])ressure on the s])ring side at P> will instantly 
release the casting-pin seen at K. d'he -bd'' east ing- 
pins seen, a, t vS, h'ig. 78, and in {)ositi<)n at K, I'ig, 79, are 
m.’ule tapm’ing, so tliat they can be* readily moved 
from a test -bar and used again. 1du‘y cause/ tlie levm’s 
to record sensitively any movmuents diu* to expansion 
or cont ract ion after t 1 u‘ bars are pourc'd. At the left 
of h'ig, 79 is seen the form of pattern used for mould- 
ing the lest bars. The projection at A is cast on, as 
shown, so as to insure e([ual action in recording tlu* ex - 
pansion and contraction at tsach end of the bar. At I> 
is a rcct'ss, which gives gui(U‘ to makt' tin* same in 
the mould, so tliat in p<uiring tin* liars optm-sainl/’ 
the nudal will " How off” at this point when it t'ome:. 
in that U‘vel, ami thendiy insure all liars btung cast 
closely to the same thickness. 
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A few illustrations of shrinkag^e and blow holes 

which the author gave, with other subjects, in a 
lecture before the students of Cornell University, 
December 14, 1900, and published in the Sibley Jo2ir- 
nal of Mechanical Engineering, January and February, 
1901, are presented here, as they contain illustrations 
that are important to be treated in connection with 
the subject of expansion, shrinkage, etc. 

When a shrink hole or holes occur in a casting they 
will always be found in the part or parts which solidify 
last. To prevent siich holes in castings, we must pro- 
vide means to fill the void space with metal. It is 
often difficult and again it is impractical to do so. The 
chances for such holes occurring are often due to the 
design. There are times when, if the constructing 
engineer or designer thoroughly understood the cause 
of shrink holes and their remedy, he could design or 
proportion his castings to avoid such evils. The ques- 
tion might be asked, how is a person to know which 
will be the last part or parts of a casting to solidify, or 
where we may expect the shrink holes? Such holes 
will always be found in the upper cast part of uniform 
solid castings, as seen at E in sample No. 18, Fig. 80, 
and in the body of heavy sections having light ones 
joining them, as at F, sample No. 19; that is, if in both 
cases such bodies are not fed with additional metal to 
feed the shrinkage. Where light parts join heavy ones 
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tlie parts, solidifyiipi^’ first, will iKitunilly obtain 

all tlic UK-lal rocjuirod to fca'd thoir shrinka^^'c from tlu^ 
heavy ])ai't. Idir this reason if we do not, in turn, 
sni>])!}' the hea\'iei- part with additional metal we ma)' 
expeet some exeessi \-e cavities or shrink holes in them, 
nnless we have I’cason to sns[)ect that the creation of 
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i;raplnte to (/nlarp^e the grains of iron is such a,s to 
e«mipn\ss the metal in such a manner as to prevtml the 
ex istmuH* of shrink hohrs. 'fhen at^'ain, there aiHr cxises 
where tin* (vxjiansion of <.*ores on tlu‘ intts'ior of ea,sl- 
in.i»s, while the nu-tal is in a niolttm stal(% will eonijiress 
the metal so as to {ill up any eavilit'S tha,t mi^t^it 1>e 
eajisefl in a nalural wa.y, 

A i^ood ilhistratioo whieh shows how lii^’ht |)arts will 
ofioii draw metal from heavy <nu‘s ami hs'ive cavities 
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in the latter, is a section of a loc(»inotive pump castinj^- 
made some years a^^’o in Cleveland, ( )hio, and causing- 
such trouble that it went the rounds of several fcjiindries 
before oood castini^'s were obtained. A section of this 
castin<4- is seen in Fi^Li'. Mi. It will seem strani^'e to many 
unfamiliar with foundini;' that moulders did not und(‘r- 
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stand Imw to make such castini^s soun«l, but if any 
such ever come to have exj)erience with foundries and 
moulders, they will ilnd that too many of them are 
io'norant of the ])rinciples mulerlyino the art of found- 
ing*. The didiculty with the ptim]> easting lay in tlu‘re 
bein^ cavities found at al)out C, as marked in I'i^. Hi, 
when the section was bored mit t<j f<u*in a valve seat. 
These puni])s were cast on end and at all anoles; many 
were made with ^'ood lar^a* skimming* ^ates to 
hold back the dirt, thinking such to he the cause* of tlie 
imperfection found. Tiesides tliis, they went so far as 
to make them in dry sand, Ijutallof ikj avail, b'inally 
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tlic castin.^’s cainc t<> the hands of a moulder who 
understood tlu* t'anseof shrink lades and could tell sueli 
eux'ities from lilow <u' dirt holes. A fter this moulder 
had made* oiu‘ mould and observed the propoidion of 
thicknesses in the eastin,i.;\ there was no more trouble, 
ddu* dillieulty laid lain in not ])rovidiipi4- means to eon- 
vev hot metal to su])ply the shrinkaLi'e of the heavy 
part. 1'liis was (hme by attatdiini;- a feeder, as at II, 
liavin;^' a eonma-tion with the ca.stiiyi;*, as at J, both 
bodies of which wcu'e so miieli lari;vr in area than the 
section of the castinj;- at that assurance was afforded 
that tlu* nu*tal would solitlify in the lieaviest section of 
the castiiytf at lu'fore it would do so in the feeders 11 
ami j, thus ‘4! vin|4’ a head of nudteii metal which could 
settle down from the feeder to make a solid casting*, 
bouriipc' these castin;^s <m end, instead of on their flat, 
could do no i»'o(»d, as the metal would solidify first in, 
the thin part of L lonjj^' Ix'fore it would do so in the 
heavy section of i\. If a heavy f(‘eder as ;\.t the (lotted 
lint* M, niiide ot the sanu* 

I iVt »| t( u't i< ms as J and 1 1 , had 
1 een earried df »u 11 from t In* 
top lU' iht* upa-nded tuouhl 
to thi* hcav}* section, Sf mud 
castin.us w<mld liave lH‘t*n 
|)roduct*d, Imt otlierwise 
thev wt*re as w<*ll made 
<m their flat as on their 
emb 

Another illustration of 

t h is judneiph* of feedin|4 is 
h mnd in uot t? h t a i n i n u 

1 10, Ha. I A I iMU'.u .sHovviNo rosi- 
sound llaipp'S, as at N, b'i.U- ’iit»N «>r smusK hoi.ks. 
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82, with cylinders cast on end. The feeding head O, 
which is intended to supply the shrinkage of all below 
it, is often made so small that it solidifies before the 
heavy portion at P, and then what metal settles to 
supply the shrinkage of the lower body of the casting 
P comes from the thicker or more fluid section at N, 
and leaves shrink holes at that point. This whole 
difficulty could be stopped by making the feeding head 
O larger, as per dotted line R, as then this would be 
the last to solidify, and when the feeding head O was 
cut off to give a finished flange a solid body of metal 
would be found under it, providing the feeding head 
O had been fed with hot iron by means of a feeder or 
heavy riser head (not shown) placed on top of the 
feeding head O as is the common practice. 

Blow holes. Having treated the subject of shrink 
holes, we will say a few words on what are called blow 
holes. Such holes may often appear to some as shrink 

holes, but they gen- 
erally differ in be- 
ing found in lighter 
parts of castings, 
than where shrink 
holes are liable to 
be found, and are 
generally of a 
smoother charac- 
ter. Not only are 
blow holes found 
on the interior but 
the exterior as well ; 
in either place, they 
FIG. 83. — CASTINGS SHOWING BLOW HOLES, are caused by gases 
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that were not carried off from the mould through 
proper channels of venting the sand, or oxides and 
slag in the metal giving off gases that, in an effort 
to escape from the metal, become imprisoned in 
a casting, as seen at S, sample No. 22, Fig. 83. 
This is caused by reason of the metal solidifying 
before the gases could rise upward to find relief 
through the cope or top part of the mould, and which, 
if not well vented, or of a porous and fairly dry char- 
acter, will then often hold the gases from going further 
and form cavities in the cope side of castings, such as 
seen at T in sample No. 23 of the same figure. 

A description of 
some special tests on 
shrinkage, contrac- 
tion, specific gravity, 
and fusion that the 
author made and pre- 
sented in a paper to 
tlie Western Found- 
rymen’s Association 
at Cincinnati, 1897, 
are given in the fol- 
lowing. Prior to 
these tests we did not 
possess any informa- 
tion as to what per- 
centage of shrinkage 
there existed in iron when cooling from a fluid to a 
solid state. Realizing the advisability of obtaining such 
information, the author devised the following method 
of testing the shrinkage of the different metals shown 
in Table 86, page 411, and illustrated by Figs. 84 and 85. 
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At M, Fig. 84, is seen an iron pattern from which 
sandor chill moulds may be made. At A, Fig. 85, is an 
iron box three inches square by eleven inches long, in 



FIG. 85. 

which the pattern M has been moulded to make a dry 
sand mould and is filled with molten metal. The cut 
shows a moulder in the fict of pouring the contents 
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of the mold into a chill or all-iron mould. This is split 
in halves, as will be noticed, and a ring clamp, as at 
B, is used to hold it firmly together, E being a bottom 
block for the chill proper to rest on, and D a funnel 
cap placed loosely on the top of a chill to insure the 
stream of metal being guided directly into the chill 
mould without any being spilled. Before pouring these 
moulds they are tested to learn if their cubic contents 
for holding metal are exactly alike, by means of filling 
one with fine hour-glass sand, and then pouring the 
same into the other. This is done only as a precau- 
tion to make sure that no extra thickness of blacking 
or distortion of the dry sand mold has occurred in any 
manner while making it. There are three of these 
dry sand moulds made for each cast or test of any one 
grade of metal, two being called portable and one 
stationary. The plan of using these moulds is as fol- 
lows : A portable mould is secured in the ladle shank 
and the small cupola (page 241) tapped to fill it direct, 
and it is then quickly poured into the chill mould as 


TAliLK 86. — SHRINKAGE AND CONTRACTION OF GRAY AND 
CHILLED IRONS. 


Heat Nos. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Character of metal 
tested. 

Ferro- 

.silicon. 

Foundry 

iron. 

Be.ssemer 

iron. 

15"; steel 
with 

gray iron 

Charcoal 

iron. 

Charcoal 

1 iron. 

Silicon 

12.25 

C7.5 

1.72 

1.61 

•75 

.70 

Sulphur.. 

.021 

.04 

.054 

.055 

f3 

.035 

Shrinkage of 

chilled iron 

3 ox. 

2 ox. 
240 gr. 

2 ox. 
ifio gr. 

2 ox. 
290 gr. 

6 ox. 

6 ox. 

2S0 gr. 

Shrinkage of 
gray iron 

3 ox. 

1 ox. 

2 10 gr. 

I ox. 

140 gr. 


I ox. 
460 gr. 

2 ox. 

120 gr. 

Contraction of 

chilled iron... 

.270" 

.262" 

.271" 

.322" 

.446" 

.460" 

Contraction of 
gray iron 

.24 

.205" 

,211" 

.227" 

.229" 

.235" 
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above described and seen in Fig'. 85. This done, the 
first sand mould is removed from its ladle shank and 
another set in to replace it. This in turn is also filled 
with metal, and instead of pouring this into a chill it 
is poured into the stationary sand mould, after which 
it is then removed and placed with its mate. We 
now have two moulds, one a chill and the other a 
sand mould, that will have a sunken space at the neck 
K, Fig. 84. To learn the amount of shrinkage that 
has taken place, the shrunken and unfilled spaces at the 
necks of the chill and the dry sand castings are now 
filled with molten metal and separated from the main 
casting, views of which pieces are seen at E and H, 
Fig. 84. The straight portion at H is that created by 
the shrinkage, which takes place as the metal is being 
poured, and the portion at E, which is irregular in out- 
line, is that created by the shrinkage of the molten 
metal in cooling to a solid, to leave a cavity in the 
main body of the roll as seen at the right of Fig. 63, 
page 338, after the moulds have been poured and are 
released by splitting the end of the roll at K. The 
XDiece at E is the other end up from that shown before 
being removed from the roll K. A little study of the 
sections E and H will show that their total weight (by 
fine apothecary scales), minus any thin wafer sheets of 
iron that might be found sticking to the walls of the 
dry sand mould, that . had not run out as metal to test 
the shrinkage, would be the shrinkage of that iron 
under the conditions in which it had been poured. 

By referring to Table 86, page 41 1, it will be seen 
that we have, in castings measuring about two and a 
quarter inches diameter by seven inches long (the 
actual form and size being seen at M, Fig. 84), weigh- 
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ing nearly eight pounds, a shrinkage in the chilled 
iron of about six ounces, and in the gray about two 
ounces. This means a shrinkage of about four and a 
half pounds per hundred for all chilled iron, and nearly 
two pounds per hundred for all gray iron. In larger 



ino 8f..-CONTRACTION TEST WITH CHILL AND SAND MOLDS, AND 
PATTERNS. 


fi-ures, for example, with a twenty-ton casting, la e 
86, would imply a shrinkage of about i,8oo pounds for 
all chilled iron were it possible for all of its body to be 
as thoroughly chilled as is the section of rolls seen in 
Fig. 62, page 337, and 800 pounds for the gray iron if 
the total body of the casting does not get up m 
graphite any higher than the rolls hold it, as seen in 

Fig. 61, page 333. 
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It is to be remembered that the tests of iron shown 
in Table 86 do not include an iron as soft as is neces- 
sary for stove plate or very light castings, and because 
such grades of iron are softer than any shown in Table 
86 they would possess less shrinkage. The tests exhib- 
ited by Table 86 demonstrate positively that metal will 
shrink and cause trouble by leaving holes in the in- 
terior of castings, and also that the greatest shrinkage 
exists in the harder grades of iron. 

The relation that contraction maintains to shrink- 
age, with the same metals (see page 386), was another 
point which the author thought well to obtain knowl- 
edge of while conducting the experiments on shrinkage. 
In order to test this factor the author devised the appli- 
ance seen in Fig. 86, and which permitted casting bars 
seen at the left of this figure in a sand and chill 
mould, to test, together with other qualities, the differ- 
ence in contracting that would be caused by rapid and 
slow cooling of the same metal. By Table 86 we 
find that tests Nos. i and 6 give us the mean of .127 
greater contraction for the fast cooled bars than for 
the slow cooled ones, each of the same cross section 
^and length, patterns for which are seen at the left of 
Fig. 86. The greatest difference in Table 86 is . 225 and 
the smallest .030. It is to be remembered that the 
respective tests seen in Table 86 were cast in their 
order with the same gate and hand ladle of iron. The 
cause of such a difference in the contraction of two 
bars is, as will be seen by Fig. 86 at N, that one is 
cast in a chill mold and the other in sand, P being the 
space for molding the sand bar. A study of the differ- 
ence in contraction which the rate of cooling can cause 
by the device seen at Fig. 86 is instructive in more 
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ways than one. 'hake the ease of the charcoal iron 
heats Xos. 5 aiul 6, which will illustrate the o-reat diffi- 
culties the makers of chill rolls, etc., are confronted with. 
Here we iind that the chilled ])art of the castiiv^' will have 
as nuich a^^'ain contraction as the hod}’" of the casting’ 
that is not chilled. It is no wonder that chill roll 
makers e.xperienee much trouble with the checking’ 
and cracking- of the surfaces of chill rolls due to the 
excessive contraction of the chilled ])arts, which must 
lea\'e or ])ull away from the chill mold su])])osed to 
support its enclosed body of licpiid metal long’ before 
it has Solidified, and, which by. reason of its head ])res- 
sure incased within the body of the sliell, that has 
contracted from its cliill or outer su})t)ort, must l)c 
hea\’ily straiiu*d to retain its enclosed body of still 
lluid metal. W'e can see by the chill and sand contrac- 
tion tests, lu'rein rca’onhal, how a very slight dilTercnce 
in tlu‘ dampness of sands or nature of a mould can 
alfeet the eouti’aetion of eastings <»r least ba,rs, and 
shows us the lusaassity of having uniform conditions 
in nii'idds and temper <)f sands in orden* to obtain a 
true e( niipai’at i\(.‘ record <»f i'< »nl i'a,et ion leasts. More 
on this .subject i,s f<jund on }tages .jyj, .j()y a,nd 51 i. 

Comparxitive fu-sion tests by immersion wtne con- 
ducted at the sanu' tinn* that tlK‘ shrinka,ge and con- 
traeiion tests w<Te made, d'liis was done ehielly to 
t<ast which of the ehille<i or sand ea'ist t*n<ls of niu‘ bar 
would melt blast of tin* various metals us<‘d. "riie device 
the* author (hasigmsl for tluasi' tiasts is shown in hhgs. 
Sy and KS, tlie bu'iuer tigun* shows a llir{‘e-(|uart(‘r- 
iucli rod in the hands <d' a moulder being held over a 
ladle that hohis in its end a ca-nsting made in the mould 
seen at Idg. HH. The ui>per half S was all green sand 
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furnace, etc. , as such, would melt the faster. The cut 
at Fig. 87 shows the exact appearance of the specimen 
as it was taken out of a crane ladle bath of molten 
metal, just as the chill end V was about to disappear 
entirely, and which we have found in all cases to melt 
away five to ten minutes faster than the gray end X. As 
the question of encouraging the manufacture of chilled 
or sandless pig by the blast furnaceman, which this 
work advocates, is an important one, 
the author would advise all to try this 
experiment, and in doing so many will 
find themselves surprised at the rapid- 
ity with which the chill or body hard- 
ened end melts, compared to the gray 
or soft end of the test specimen. In 
using this device, some judgment will 
have to be used as to the size of the 
test roll and of the ladle for its 
immersion. For a roll of two to three 
inches diameter a one thousand pound 
ladle or larger will be necessary, but 
TivE FUSION TEST rolls about one inch in diameter can 
MOLD. often be melted down in a bull ladle 

holding two to three hundred pounds of iron, before 
the metal would get too dull. These rolls are well 
made, about twelve inches long, and are secured by 
the end of the rod seen curved around it tightly in 
the center. All sand and scale should be well filed 
or ground off from the sand end of the roll so as to 
have it free from foreign matter, similar as in the 
chilled or hardened end, to make conditions alike in 
each end as far as possible. Another plan for testing 
fusion is given on pages 231 and 314. 
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STRETCIIIXO CAST IROX AXD KLEMHXl'S 
IXVOLVEI) IX ITS COX'rRAC'FloX.- 

What shall I allow for contraction? is a (|u< s!i<»n 
which the experienced pattern-maker will ;.p'nerall\‘ 
ask the moulder or founder hefi)re any patteims Mf" ifu- 
portance are he^ani. It is true, we ha\a‘ the slm-n-- 
typed rule of allowini^' one-ei^^iith t>f an ineli pm* loot 
for contraction, and man\ j)attern-inaki*rs and found- 
ers are so inex])erieneetl as to accept sut'li a rnh* for 
the contraction of every form and thickness of a f)at- 
tern whicli their plant may he eallial (»n to niaki*. It 
is possible with tlie class of work which tlu-y make 
that such a practice may nevtu** have led them int<» 
difliculties, and hemee they obtain an experience which 
would lead them to believe tliat tluu’eare n> o'ondit ions 
callin^^ for anythinj4* t‘lsi‘ than the ntakiny, of all pat- 
terns onc-iuTddh of an inch per foot laiypT in evcr\' di- 
rectiem tlian the castiiyi»*s desired. 

Moulders and founders of ]>nnatl expmienee in c.en- 
eral maidiinery work know tliat tluTc will 
l>e a difTt*rt*nei* in the eontrai’tion in any two forins 
that difler in tlK*ir pro]>ortions, e\*en wlien poun/d 
with tlie same* iron. Also tlu' form of a mould and 

* Read by the atdher at theyiieetiiij^^ of the We-.ft-iii 
men's Associatkm, at i'hicago, Nov. 20, 
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the manner in which it is made and the casting is 
cooled, have much to do with the size of the casting, 
as compared with the pattern from which it was made. 
It is not the intention of the author to attempt to set 
forth fixed rules for the contraction of castings by 
the classification of the different kinds of work, as 
some have done, for this is not practical, but more to 
call attention to the principles involved and assist the 
engineer, founder, moulder and pattern-maker to best 
judge what contraction, if any, should be allowed for 
constructing patterns, to meet the various conditions 
in moulding, mixing of metals and cooling of castings. 
Not only has the experienced heavy-work founder 
found a great difference to exist in the contraction of 
the same kind of iron in different castings, but some 
will agree with the author in affirming that instead of 
allowing for contraction, the reverse conditions occa- 
sionally prevail and are elements frequently necessary 
to be considered in making patterns. It is nothing 
unusual for moulders and founders engaged in heavy 
or jobbing machinery to find their castings much 
larger than the patterns from which they were made, 
thus disclosing a condition in founding of which the 
light-work founder and “ stove plater ” would have no 
opportunity of obtaining any knowledge. Before the 
author discusses the qualities involved in stretching 
cast iron, which is an important part of this paper, he 
will consider those effecting a difference in thick and 
thin bodies cast under the same conditions or in the 
same flask with the same iron or ‘ ‘ gates ’ ’ and from 
which observing founders have learned that a heavy 
casting or parts will contract much less than a light 
one, where conditions permit of free contraction. 
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An experiment which, the author conducted to dem- 
onstrate the fact just cited was to take a pattern 14 
feet long by four inches by nine inches, and another 
exactly the same length but only one-half inch by two 
inches, and cast both together with the same gates. 
Although the bars were of the same iron, a difference 
of seven-eighths of an inch existed in their contrac- 
tion. The thin casting contracted one and three-quar- 
ters of an inch, whereas the thick contracted seven - 
eighths of an inch. Why is this? is a natural question, 
and in answer the author would offer the following 
h^’^pothesis : 

The carbon held in fluid iron, authorities claim exists 
in a combined form. How much of this will change to 
graphite when the castings or iron has solidified and 
become cold enough to handle, depends first upon the 
time of cooling, and second, the percentage of sulphur, 
silicon, manganese, and phosphorus, which exists in 
the iron.’*' The greater the silicon up to nearly four 
per cent., also the phosphorus up to one per cent., and 
the lower the sulphur and manganese, taking account 
also of the time consumed in cooling, the higher wc 
will find the graphitic carbon. The greater the for- 
mation of graphite, the larger the molecules and 
grain of the iron ; and this is one secret of thin 
castings and hard iron contracting more than thick 
castings and soft iron, in cases where all conditions in 
moulding, cooling and freedom for contraction are sub- 
stantially alike. For other qualities effecting this, 
see pages 394 to 396. 

Two castings from one pattern, of the same iron, ca.n, 
by cooling one.more quickly than the otlier, be mneh^ t(> 
show considerable difference in their contraction, ow- 


* The total carbon 4s also to be included when thoujcht to 
from any given standard 
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ini;* to the one havini;’ a i^'reater time than the other 
to ehanex/ the eoniljined carbon to i^*raphite, a quali- 
ty the author noted in a paper before the Foundry- 
men’s Association at IMiiladelphia. See Cha.[)ter 1>IX., 
pa^qe .}5.|. dhiis Chapter also presents analyses of 
one-lialf incli and one inch sciuare as well as one imd 
one-ei;qi'th incli round test bars poured from the same 
ladle at tlu/ same time, showiin^ that the ^'raphite was 
much less in tlie oiU‘-half inch than in the one and 
one-eiL;iith incli test bars, and on tliis account contrac- 
tion was much less in the lar^'er than the smaller bars. 

The formation of graphite may be eomjiared to the 
raisingof bread. The longer time given for the yeast 
to act, the greater the bulk of the dough obtained, 
caused by the expansion of the wheat \s molecules, 
d'his is similar to the cooling of li<[uid iron to a solidi- 
fit*d cold state. 'The longer tlie period for c’ooling, the 
greater tlie expansion of the molecules and grain of 
tlu‘ iron, which is (khined cluunica-Ily by our having 
higluT graphite in slow than in fast cooling' ; this 
is also assisted by the lusivic^st ])a.rts of a c’asting or 
lliat Iasi to Solidify ofbni (‘onla.ining silic’on to have its 
jjereentagH* higher than will 1 h‘ found in the lightest 
portion or tli<>se first to solidify. (Fxpansion is also 
a quality affecting contraction which should lie con- 
sidered in connection with graphite, h'or elTeets of 
expansion, see ('haptcr LIV.) 

We (‘an take tin* worst kinds (d' scra.|) iron, and by 
pouring them into such heavy bodicss, as anvil 
blocks, for (*xam])k% obtain iron tliat firesents a large, 
open grained fraeture, often of excellent texture, 
propi'r for lieing readily machined; wlu‘reas, were 
the satru^ iron ponnal into a casting under three inches 
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in thickness, it would be “ white ” and hard as flint. 
In the former case, also, it would show much less 
contraction than in the latter. The facts go to 
show that the length of time occupied in cooling a cast- 
ing, or that molten metal ha.s solidified, may often 
be more effective in causing different degrees of con- 
traction and hardness of iron in a casting from ordi- 
nary used foundry iron, than any varying percentages 
of sulphur, ' silicon, etc., which exist in ordinary found- 
ry iron. Any one giving due consideration to the 
points here raised will be led to concede the im- 
practicability of formulating set rules for the contrac- 
tion of castings, to be published as a universal guide 
to desired results in the dimensions of castings ; but 
by a study of the phenomena here referred to, we will 
be in a fair position to determine what allowance 
should be made for contraction, etc., when we are on 
the ground of action. It is to be understood that ref- 
erence is not made to the difference which may exist 
in the size of like castings from soft and hard iron, or 
variations due to the hardness of ramming and head 
pressure of molten metal on moulds, etc. We are main- 
ly dealing with the elements involved in the cpiestion 
of contraction, as affected by rapidity of cooling, 
stretching of iron, and variations in the thickness of 
metal, etc., in castings. 

Stretching is possible and due to influences exerted 
by conditions in casting, cooling, and forms of patterns, 
which overcome or retard free contraction. It can make 
castings larger than the patterns from which they were 
made, and it also makes it possible to obtain acceptable 
castings which could not be secured were it not for the 
fact that iron can be stretched. 
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Tlic cTiithor will now describe a device wliicb he has 
dcsiL;-nc(l with the object of testing and provin‘4' that 
cast iron stretches as well as expands. AVhile the cuts 
K() and 90, pai^'cs 42.1 and will explain clearly to 

soiiK‘ the exact workiipi;’ of the device, I will describe^ 
it in detail in order that all interested can criticise and 
fully understand its construction and workinii;*. 

A, I'i,^-. 90, is the pattern used. The shoulders at “ 
n and C are for the j)ur|)ose of ])rovidiip‘4' means to 
stretch the bar by clam])ini4’ or holdiipi;’ one end to a 
sup])ort at I), <S9, which has a recess forniiipi'’ a 

part of the iron frame at the end I) into which the 
];)r(>jcction X of the test i)ar pattern A is inserted when 
inouldini4‘ the bar, and which, when cast ri^'idly, pre- 
vents tlie tc‘St bar from contracting' or ])ullin|;' away 
from this end, the other end beiipi;' piilkal by weights as 
seen at IC where one, two or more 5o-])ound staiuhird 
wei,i;iits are suspended over the roller 1 1, d'herc a, re 
two moulds cast side by side?, ‘'open sand witli inde- 
pendent runners Iv and 'V from the same ladle of iron 
as cjuickly as tin*}' can be* pourc‘d. ''Plu? only dilTer- 
enci* exist ini'* in tlu-se two moulds, lies in one bcini» 
strained by the wei^dds, while the other is free from 
any wtuidit or restraint to prevent contraction, oilier 
Ilian tile n*stra,int of the mould’s sides, and this affords 
the most favorable arrani^'eineiit to observe and record 
any diiren*nee which may exist in tlie contraction, 
etc., of fret* and r(‘straiiu‘d bars. Independent point- 
(*rs an* aHatdual to these bars liy means of levers and 
show their readinjii's on scales behind them. 

Tin* first movement of the jiointer to be noticed is 
its passini'” to the rij^'ht of zero. This action t'onn 
meiices about 30 sccontls after the bars are cast and 
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FIG. 89, — west’s stretching RECORDER. 
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coiitiiuics fur a])unt 90 seconds for a l<tUd lra\’el of the 
pointer of abonl one aiul oiie-lialf ilepn.‘es on the ai\ 
shown t>\'er tile top of tlie pointer P. 'Fins is c'aiisetl b\' 
the expansion of tlie metal at the moment of solidih- 
cation, a tpialit}', tlie \va\-, which some lia\'c ilispnted. 
After the expansion has fully rt'corded its iidlueiicc, 
in lenLtthenin;^* the bar, the pointer P sta,nds still b*r 
about two miniitc'S, after which tinu* contraction lu* 
<i;*ins and the pointen* P starts to move back to the Icil. 
''Fhe wei^^'lits at K arc now sns|)cndcd, a, ml it will be 
well to emphasize the fact that they mxert no inlhience 



to suddeid\‘ niosc* tin* pointer 1 >;ick w.ir<l to yoro, 
I'ivv minutes after the contract itm eoinmein'cd, tin* 
resti'ained bar’s pointei* will havi* moved about one 
d<‘i''re(‘ ami tin* poiiiti*r on the free bar two and one 
half dep'n-esto tin* lt*ft of their startiny; points. About 
hfteen minutes afU‘r tin* bars are poured the re:;traiiu‘d 
iear will havt* unu'ed the p»anter om* and our half fh* 
yret'S and the fn*e bar three and om* halt' deyaaa*:;. At 
Uo minuti'S rd’ter tin* pouriny;, the r<’stra.iued bar will 
havi* moved tin* pointtu* thr<*e decrees, ami the fret* 
bar about h\e dc*y!a'es, .show }jil| in ill** lime lie 
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tween 15 and 30 minutes after the ponring* that the 
restrained bar held about even pace with the free bar. 

From this point on, the restrained bai beeps gaining 
on the free bar, until the end, when the free bar 
stands about one and one-half degrees ahead of the 
restrained or weighted bar s pointer, thus showing we 
can restrict contraction by power and that the period 
of the greatest stretching of cast iron, cooling from a 
solidified state to the temper coldness of the atmos- 
phere, wherever there is any restraint upon its con- 
traction, is that ranging from 1,600 degrees F. to 
1,200 degrees F., or in color from a light to a dark 
cherry. 

One reason for describing the above tests in the 
manner detailed is owing to the fact of a low silicon 
mixture being used with but two 50-pound weights 
suspended to retard the contraction. Many other ex- 
periments were made, as will be shown further on. 

In closely watching the movements of the pointers 
of the restrained and free bars as they contract, a 
wavering, quick, forward (and often backward) mo- 
tion, sometimes as far as one-half degree, will be 
plainly noticed in the restrained bar, while the free 
bar has a constant steady forward movement. The 
quick, wavering motion is occasioned by the resistance 
to free contraction, which the weights offer to the bar, 
and occurs when the contraction occasionally has suffi- 
cient power to overcome . the influence of the weights 
to stretch out the cooling iron. The fact that cast 
iron can be stretched is also often exemplified in 
heavy foundry work in the cooling of castings, exam- 
ples of which in every-day practice the writer will cite 
further on. 
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A factor not to be lost sij^ht of at tliis point is 
tlu* positixH* niainu*r in wliioh the* doviot* lu-i'i* lU*’- 
M-rilH-tl \</ri!!rs that thorc In a nionii*nl of rxpait 
in niolti'u noolini^' (i«»\vn to a soIi(lifk‘(l state. 

|\) done >in 4 rati* this hy tin* de\'ii-e slaavin it is iu*i*i*s« 
sir\‘ t« > i'ast bar !tot\vei*ii tixi'd in*n i‘nds wlueh 

.•aiuiot he ini»\‘eil apart hy th<* strain of tin/ rxpansion, 
ind anotluT har widt h shall lnu‘e tlu*ond at t !u* p« ant ei' 

fri'e in the sand tn n‘eor<l any t'Spansion whii h max’ 
ake |)laee. 

Any om* expiTinu*ntin^' In this manner will find 
Init tlu* har U*ft fret* t«» expand will inovt* the |>ointer 
o the rij^'ht of 7-ero from mie to two lie^'rees, while the 
)ar east lH*t\vet*n tlu* irtnt emls or ytike will nui movt* 
hi* piainter until it starts to tin* lt.*ft, tlius slunvinj^ 
hat iron will i*x|>and if left fret* to tio so. 

The author wishes to state that he is of the Indief 
ha! with .siii'h a d«*viee as shown fMundors will (‘vont 
lallv he aldt* to nfili/.t* tlu* <‘xp.insiitn of nietal to de 
u4e the );radt* of hardiu'S!>, <*te. , in the ?.liot*t period 
if oiu' ndnnte after tlu* nioltrn nudal liaf-* hron poiu’od, 
['lu*re are •.evof'al wa\'‘< in whi*h ‘au'h a puit k <lcirr 
id!iati«>n of tlu-* pp'adi*, ote., »♦! mrtals r'onld Ih* |U'atii" 
ally 4ip|die«l and prove of st,mr value to tlu* nietal 
urpjeal World. 

Tlie atifluu’ eould lietai! all the* tests wldeli Ise Itas 
■latle to sliow tlie iiuivei!u*nt s of the pointiU’s at vwry 
riv miuiu*nf!s hut a?* what he has ppveii is in a praefi 
al II sj'. all ilia! i*-^ luo'rssarv to p}'i.»\r I lie theory ad- 
arieeil hv this paper, *.ueh minute ilefails liavt* he«m 
iitilfetl. Siif'fii'e it to sav tliat tlie firineiples in ex 
aivsiiiip eiirilraetiiUi and streteldn^t; |irrsenied art* no! 
rest! If, of fUit* of' tWf* e X peri men t s. hilt of a 
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lart^e number of tests, and that with a wei-ht >.! 
poitnds suspended at K aiui an imn mC .liH.ut ip.,:, 
silicon, .050 sulphur, lie has inade a .liiif rrne..- ..f 
quarter inch in the tinal e-.ntraetii.n of tin frcr mid 
restrained bars, and is of the opinnai that with iiipher 
silicon, or a softer inm, h<- wostid he able mak.. t!:e 
final stretching of tiu- restraitied bar .■.••.e,.,.,! dual of 
the free one over threi'-eiphths oi an nten. 1 he m/.e 
of pattern A is one inch by one and one half ineh, 
and three feet four inches loinq oci-r all, as shown 
by the cut at A, Fie-. „o, paqc -l-bw ^ 

Returning to the sulijeet ot stretelaiiq east iron, the 
author will cite a few instances in every day heavy 
founding that will fnrtlier a'-sist to ileniotistr.ite the 
existence of such ;i (pi.-dity. A-. one nb;-.: r.it am .,i this 
fact, I refer to the niaking of ..oiiie larq.e Martin pmnp 
castings which I inade tn tne ye.sr i. -/o .n tin- ( .i-m' 
land Rolling Mill fonq.tuiy 'a foittidvr. i-h-vehnai. 

These were of ii clcsi^^n 

and when the patterns won* ruatlr tin* iitri-i-M 

typed contraction of oni‘-ri,4hth p<*r *•*..! .il 

lowed for the casting's. I had rna«lr ahMnt ?M:ir mj' 
these castings wlu.‘n I was Mia- d.iy ».idr.! ’.Ojn.ij |,v 
the mana^'er t<> oxplain tw him vJiat \ had ih-m' !.* 
cause the castiiij^s (c«tpt* as wtdl as n»a.vi 1 !«» !h> 

lari^er than llie pattm-ns, wln’o:, li.nl (.muw* t; ,j yj'rai 
loss in otlier sinalkn* fastiiye.s !h,d wmeM 'lavt to !»«' 
made over in onlt-r to i*<>rrt*spMnd in m:. r t*. ih*' dst!'« r^ 
ent parts of the larip* pninp (Aist Tin :n\ * ! i-al n »!i 

simply resulted in showiny* that tin- d?^- dr, if!-, 

man and ])attern»niaki‘r wen* all iepn-ran! flu’-qiiali 
tieswhich exist in east imin pi-rmitf ijin, it t»»hf = 4 rrit hrt! 
when cooliiij^, after solidifieat m Ine^ takfu |»Iai'**. 
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It is natural to inquire as to the reason for the iron 
being stretched to such a large degree in these cast- 
ings. The author’ Si hypothesis is that owing to the 
castings being filled with large cores containing both 
slim and thick cast and wrought core rods, as soon as 
the cores became heated they and all the rods ex- 
panded and, by outward pressure which they exerted, 
overcame the resistance of the outer body of the green 
sand mould ; and while the metal was in a fluid state, 
instead of shrinking, as is generally the case with 
heavy castings, some of it would actually flow back 
and run out over the flow-off gates. This action con- 
tinued until solidification took place; then stretching 
of the half molten or solidified iron came into play, 
expanding all sides of the green sand mould until the 
force of the expanding cores and their rods gave way 
to that of the outer mould’s body of metal, and the 
easting attained that point of cooling, as shown in the 
experiments illustrated with the author’s device. Fig. 
89, in which it had cooled sufficiently to overcome the in- 
fluence of the power most greatly exerted to stretch 
the iron, thereby exerting an expanding power at a 
time when the cooling iron was most susceptible to 
stretching, which, of course, varies according to the 
thickness of a casting, its rate of cooling, etc., to ob- 
tain a temperature from 1,600 degrees F. down to 
1,200 degrees F., as cited on page 426, in the stretch- 
ing tests with the apparatus above described. 

The case of the pump which has been cited exhibits 
a form of power, proper to be classed as expansion 
and compression resistance to contraction. We still 
ha,ve another form, which I will call heat resistance, 
and which displays its power to stretch iron by reavSon 
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of the carbon being more completely transformed to 
graphite tinder slow cooling. An example of this is 
an experiment which was made by a New York City 
founder some years ago. 

The feat achieved by the founder was that of casting 
a balance wheel of about i8 inches diameter, having a 
rim about two inches thick, with four to six arms only 
about one-quarter inch thick. The wheel was on ex- 
hibition for some time and the wonder of founders was 
how it held together. The author was informed that 
the secret lay in a heating device, so arranged as to 
keep the arms at a high temperature and to preserve 
the temperature close to that of the rim, as the latter 
was cooled off. The author would say that the feat 
was not achieved wholly by reason of extended heat, 
evolving greater graphite carbon in the arms. Tlic 
element of stretching also assisted while keeping the 
arms hot, thus permitting the pulling power of the rim 
to extend them. 

When we consider the difference that naturally exists 
in the contraction of light and heavy bodies, so clearly 
displayed in the test cited, pages 390 and 420, of a four 
by nine and one-half by two bar, it cannot but be evi- 
dent that had the above wheel been left to cool off 
naturally, the arms would have pulled away from the 
rim. This founder’s achievement involves a lesson 
not to be forgotten by any interested in the founding 
or designing of machinery. 

The ignorance which prevails on the question of 
contraction is very often astonishing. It is only the 
fact that cast iron will stretch that saves many from 
having their ignorance on this subject exposed. Tlu‘rc 
are many castings made that would not hold to- 
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i^-cthcr were it not for the stretch property of 
cast iron. In this case, as in all else in mechanics, 
there is a limit to abuse, and it is not infrequent 
that we find this limit passed; but when it is, the iron 
founder is almost invariably held responsible for the 
results. When the castin<4' cracks, the designer is 
the last man upon whom there is any suspicion of 
l)lame, when in reality he often is the one at fault. 

This is not to be taken as relievini;' the founder of 
all resp()nsi])ility in the question of cracked castiin^s, 
etc. When the principles involved in the stretching* 
and contraction of cast iron are understood, he can 
often, l)y methods of cooling* and permitting freedom 
for contraction, do much to partly relieve dispropor- 
tionate castings of internal strains, whicli, if they do 
not rupture a casting before it leaves the founder’s 
door, may often do so after it has gone into use. It 
must be rememl)ered that there is hardly a ])iece of 
machinery but has some part stretclied, or held 
in sti’aim and if th(‘ latttu* is 11 h‘ case, we may often 
fear fracturt' or evacks, t‘venlually causing injury to 
]»re])erly and less of life. 
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UTILITY OF CHILL TESTvS AND METHODS 
FOR TESTING HARDNESS. 

In regard to the general utility of cliill tests, some 
have believed that if a founder knew what an iron would 

chill ” in some test bars or Idoek chills, he should be 
able to define what depth of chill any eastirijLf would 
have, no other qualities being known tluin tliat of tlie 
iron used and form of the easting. 

There are numerous elements which affect tlu* deptli 
of chill in a casting, other than the cliilling <[ualities 
of the iron used, which make it impracticable to say 
just what the depth of chill in a casting will ])e, 
from the depth of chill in a test bar or block. All we 
can do with a test bar or chill block is to get a relative 
knowledge, of the natural chilling (|ualities of an iron. 
To illustrate this, I will vStatc a few |)rinei})les : 

First. Any casting will show a (lee])er chilling by 
remaining in contact with its chill until all the metal 
in the casting has solidified or it becomes cold, than if 
the union of the casting or chill were l)roken btd'on^ it 
had occurred. 

Second. A hot-poured iron will remain longer in 
contact with a chill than a (lull-])oured iron, for as 
soon as the molten metal has solidified it eonunenr(*s 
to contract, and henee it must lie plain t{> any one 
that the same grade of iron, if pulliMl away more 
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quickly from a chill at one time than another, will 
^ive a different thickness of chill. 

Third. The least difference in the grade of an iron 
causes a variation in its contraction, therel^y causing 
one quality of iron to pull away from a side chill more 
than another. 

Fourth. The thickness of chill used affects the 
depth of the chilling* in the casting, up to the limit of 
the chill being affected, in suddenly extracting heat to 
counteract the carbon at the surface liody of a casting 
l.)eing evolved into any graphitic carbon. 

Fifth. The thickness of a casting affects the depth 
of a chill. 

vSixth. Degrees of fluidity affect the chill. A hot- 
poured iron will chill deeper than a dull one. vSee page 
373 * 

It is shown l)ythe above that certain conditions have 
an effect in regulating the depth of a chill in castings, 
and that it is impossible for any one to tell wind. tlK‘ 
e.xacl “ chill ” will be in a casting by means of a chill 
test; but where one lias had considerable cx])er{c‘nct‘ 
with tlu.‘ spt‘c‘ial casting and la.kes into consideration all 
tlu* elements in the case, he can closely draw his own 
deductions as to what depth of chill he may ex]>ect 
in the eastings. To do this we must eS|>(H’ially considtu' 
the thickness of our easting in conneefion with tlu^ iron 
us(‘d, also wlu'tluu’ the easting will remain in con- 
tact with its eliill mould, or pull away from it; also 
lh(‘ fluidity of the metal with wliich a ea, sting is 
|)oured. Further information on chilling is found on 
pages tmd 513. 
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In reference to testing chilled iron, Mr. Isa W. Whit- 
ney, in a paper on “ Chilled Iron,” before the Phila- 
delphia Fonndrymen’s Association,^ January 6, 1897, 
showed that the transverse strength, as well as the 
resilience of chilled iron, is the greatest in the direction 
of the chill crystals. He also shows that “ tumbling ” 
chilled or white iron is not as elective in increasing 
the strength of iron as is the case with medium or gray 
irons, qualities cited on pages 441 and 442. 

Reliable methods for testing hardness of iron have 
long been needed. It is often as important to test the 
degree or character of hardness in castings as any 
other physical properties. There are quite a number 
of manufacturing industries of the character like chill 
roll founders, car wheel works, crushing machinery, 
die and brake shoe manufacturers, that could, had 
they but a good reliable hardness test, find it in time 
to be as important, if not often more so, than any ten- 
sile or transverse tests they could use. We have no 
physical test that has proven more unsatisfactory than 
that of obtaining the hardness of iron. However, 
improvements are being made as shown on pages 435 
to 438 that may meet many requirements. Many 
plans have been used to ascertain the relative hardness 
of material. One, which was popular for a time, is 
said to have been proposed by Moh, and is classed 
under three heads: (i) Any material which could he 
scratched by a finger nail, (2) that scratched l)y a knife 
blade, (3) and that affected by a file. After the above 
came the weighted diamond point, followed by the 
punch struck with a given weight. The diamond 
point device was used by means of weights sliding on 
a lever, and as the specimen to be tested was moved 
the weighted diamond would trace a scratch or 
leave a cut the character of which recorded the hard- 
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ness of the material. An apparatus was also used 
iKuaiii^’ an ol)tuse-an<4ie(l hardened point which would 
fall from a Iiei-^lit u]:)on the specimen to be tested, and 
accordin^i;- to the size of the indentation made the hard- 
ness was defined, A late method is that of testini^* 
liardness by means of electricity, in which a current 
passes tho'oui^ii the specimen to l)e tested and tlvroie^h 
otlier standard ])ieces. d'he current necessary to ])ro- 
duce fusion is observed and compared witli tliat of the 
normal pieces wlien they fuse. 

Up to about 1900 the beat device we had for 
testin^i*” relative de.i^Tees in the hardness of metals is 
that of Ih'ofessor 4 'homas Turner, who stood at the 
head of professional men in advancinj^’ knowled'4*e on 
iron, etc. It affords the author mucli ])lea, sure to here 
present a cut of the device, accom])anied by a descrip- 
tion in the profc‘SSor’s own laiyi^'ua^'e: 

My lirst arranyjenieiit is as follows, <)i: It consists of a hal- 
aiUH'd and j.n*‘i<h!atcd lK*ain of }.;'un nietal A working;' on steel knia* 
ed;j;(>s P> and eountei’posed by nutans of a lari;'e slidine; weij^d f'k 
the linal adjustment beinir obtained by llu* iicrew t). Whim 
balanced, it is S(m:.it i ve to o.oi •.';rannne at 1 C, t honyji such delicacy 
IS imt {C'obablc rcipiiml. 'Tlie knife cilypT. I’ls.t upon planes in 
the support t', whicli is cajiable of j'olatiny; on a, id cel pi\'ot coii” 
nectcii wit h t he rod 1 >. 'Flm ibannnid is mounted in a bi'ass tube, 
ha’cinv’.' a milleil head which is (i\cd by nusans of a screw at IC, 
I’he specimen to be tested, whieli often takes the form shown, J, 
i . r.u|>porte(i by a wooden bloek K. 'File win {..(ht H is arrany;ed 
.41 that eaeli divisbm <ni the ;,p*adualed scale shall eorrespond to 
a po’.'isnre oj a .ip'amme at the iliamond point. 1'lins, at disdsioii 
r.S we ha\’e a presmire of 12 j.!;Taniines on the diamond, d'hri'e 
« s!ra weiejits, I, are used when neeessary. 'Fliey are eaeh of 
tlir •;amr wei^'hl II. lienee, with one weij';hb seale division 
lo eorre:. ponds to 10 y,rammes on tlu* diamond, with two wei>!;ht'.« 

corresponds to ‘.s t p;rannnes, wit h tliree weipjlits to n*! pjrammes, 
and with tour weiyjitr. to 40 j^Tanunes, the other scale divisions. 
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being read in an exactly similar manner. It will be noticed tha 
the specimen is stationary while the diamond is moved, thu. 


differing from the scler- 
ometer as applied to min- 
erals ; the method of sup- 
porting the beam and of 
applying the weight is 
also different. In ordi- 
nary experiments, where 
considerable weights are 
applied, the diamond 
may be moved by the 
finger, and as the appa- 
ratus is very steady in its 
actions, with a little care 
this gives very concord- 
ant results. For more del- 
icate observations with 
smaller weights, the dia- 
mond may be drawn by 
means of a horizontal 
string running over a 
small pulley. The sur- 
face used is prepared 
roughly in the ordinary 
way by chipping, filing, 
etc. , and then with a 
smooth file ; it is finished 
with emery paper, using 
at last the finest variety, 
or flour emery, and oil, 
according to the material. 


A. Beam. 

R. Knife-edge. 

C. Rotating Support. 

D. Steel Rod and Pivot. 
R. Diamond. 

P. Sliding Weight. 

G. Adjusting Screw. 

I-L Sliding Weight. 

I. Extra Weights. 

J. Test Piece. 

K. Wooden Support. 
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It slinuld b(‘ finished all one way, so as not. to leave small, irregu- 
lar soi'atehes. and should lie as smootli and l)ngih as possible*. 
As a I'ule, an expericneed workman should not take more tlian 
halt’ an hour in pi’eparing sueh a spe*eiinen, although oeeasionally 
a hai'<l matei'ial will take longer. If the surface tested be rough, 
the results are erroneous, being generally higher than with a 
good surface. It can, however, be told at once on insi)ection 
whether a surface issuitable for the pur])ose. I f any doubt should 
exist, anotlu*!* smooth fat*e must be prepared and the experiment 
continued until uniform I'esults are obtained. 

'Pbe billowing* 'Palilc prepared liy Professor 4'iirner 
clearly presents the utility of his device and illustrates 
the thorough manner in which he completed his work. 
It has been thought by some inexperienced founders 
that there is no limit to silicon softening iron, Init this 
is slrongl}' rcd'uted by the following dhible <S 7 and sus- 
tains the author in statements made in other writings 
to the cl'feet that silicon can harden as well as soften 
iron : 

‘l Aiu.r’ 87. UM-'i ok silicon on 'niK iiakdnkss and tI'.naci'i v 
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There have been several other machines designed for 

testing hardness since Professor Turner perfected his 
machine. One is a design by Mr. W. J. Keep, being an 
improvement on one designed by the late Mr. C. A. 
Bauer, M. E., and which was presented at the New 
York meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, December, 1900, and also described in the 
American Machinist^ February 28, 1901. Fig. 53 shows 
an ordinary drill press which was fitted up by the author 
to test the hardness of metals, and which worked very 
satisfactorily for the class of testing it was intended 
for. A full description of this machine is given on 
pages 234 and 238. 
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rTILITV ( )!' TRANSVlCRSIi. CRl • SiriNr;., 
IMP A err AND SHOCK 'PIOSTS. 

The tests called for in oiir en.^'ineerini^* and other 
sricMitilie text hooks include transverse, tensile and 
<.‘riishiui4’ strcuii^th, u few iinpacl. Of all these, 

none can surpass in valuc^ for jpj’cneral use the trans- 
verse test, with its aeeoinpaniinent of ‘ Alenection ’ ‘ 
for foundry ])raetiee, siin])ly because castinj^rs are 
c'li icily sulpeeted to such strains. The utility of ten- 
sile tests will he found discussed on l)ajj['e 449. The 
([ualily of cast iron to withstand crushing loads is 
also one often of much importance to the enj;»*ineer 
and founder. The values found l)y the author from 
wliich the nhation hedweem crushing* and tensile 
streii^ytli ma\' he dediUH‘d lead him to allirm that 
the ••lenient s const it utinjt a tt‘st in transverse, de- 
lleetion and i’hill ana for y;eneral pur])oses, lar^^’cly a 
jip>oh index as to tin* crusliiipt stri‘n;4lh. An iron 
havin;4 a hi^pi transverse stren^Ui eoml)ined witli 
small di*ih*etion sliould prove the best to withstand 
erusluni;’ loads. 

Impact tests on tlu.^ side bars are of little prac- 
tical vahu* in assisting' to d(‘termin(‘ what eastiii|4's (xin 
stand in slmeks c»r I hows. ^ If lluuv is any form of 
te.sts with tteU bars, tt> dtunonst ra,t(‘ tin* poW(‘r of iron 
\n withstand slioeks or blows, there is much more 

Thi'. ha'. rrfVn*ni*c tfi .atrikin^^ test bars until they break, and 
not te su^ ii te; t:. a:» are eutliueU ou the next twe pa|.^cs. 
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practical sense exhibited in looking- to high transverse 
and deflection combined with a low contraction, than 
to impact blows on the side of a test bar. A prac- 
tical way to apply an impact test is to the castings 
themselves. The car wheel men teach a lesson in 
this respect. Here we find that some select from 
a large stock one wheel out of every hundred, and if 
by dropping a 140-pound weight on the hubs of the 
sample wheels from a height of 12 feet the sample 
wheels stand five blows each, all the other wheels are 
then accepted, providing they have stood the thermal 
test described on page 443, and which shows, in connec- 
tion with the above impact tests, the absurdity of think- 
ing to be guided by impact blows on the side of test bars. 

The power of castings to withstand shocks or blows 
is often far more affected by their proportion or design 
than by the quality of iron composing them. There 
is altogether too much indifference exhibited by de- 
signers of machinery in proportioning castings so as to 
have the least possible internal contraction strain in 
them. Some designers seem to ignore wholly the fact 
that a light body will contract more than a heavy one. 
Many castings have been made, the iron in which 
would test all right as far as test bars were concerned, 
but subjecting them to shocks or blows, would imply 
that the iron was not of the right character. This again 
illustrates the impracticability of some impact tests on 
bars and shows that a weak, high-contraction iron can' 
often be of much more value in a well-proportioned 
casting than the reverse kind of iron in an ill-propor- 
tioned one. 

A. E. Outerbridge’s shock tests form an interesting 
study in this connection. In these tests, Mr. Outer- 
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bridi^v found that shocks or li'^-ht blows delivered on 
lest bars iiu'reased their streiv^th, and tlierefore illus- 
trate the benefits to be derived by the ‘^•radual in- 
c'l'ease of sc-\’erily in shocks to strengthen eastino's, 
such as ‘4'uns which are subjected to ‘treat strains from 
sudden jars or lilows to the metal comprising their 
bodies. 'I'liey also show wlierein many casting's lont' 
in use can have tludr durability increased, becoming' 
really hietter than new casting's. 

ddiest* tests were made by means of twelve compan- 
ion tc'St bars that had been moultled in one llask and 
cast with the same g’atc and ladle of iron. Sik of 
these test bars were subjected to sliocks liy reason of 
tumbling’ in a “tumbling' barrel,” and in other 
cases the shocks were transmitted to the test bars by 
means of tappin^^ them on their ends with a hand 
hammer. I'he six bai’s not receiving:;’ shocks in any 
manner were invariably found the weakest. The bars 
reeei\dn;4' tlu* shocks wert* shown by a lar^’e numl)er of 
t(*sts made by ^^r. Outcu'bridi^a^ to have lieen increased 
in streni'lk from ttm to (ifteen pm' cent, and the lari.>‘- 
cst i'nin, in a few instanc(‘s, was found to be aliout 19 
porcent, The bars tt*st(‘d wtu'e one and one-eii^’hth 
inrh r<uind, and also stpian‘ bars of out* inch sc'ction, 
botli fifttHm inelH‘s loipi;'. Mr. < )ui(‘rbrid)4'e says the 
(‘fucial test was in sui)j<‘etin}4’ six bars to 3,000 taps 
I'.ii'h wit It a hand hamnun* up<»n one end ordy of each 
bar. Tin* tumbliujit barrel process of J4*ivinj4’ shocks to 
bars continued for about buir hours. 'Phe pidilieation 
(d‘ Mr. t hsti‘rbrid^te‘s dist'overit'S by trade papers lias 
It'd many founders to experinumt in testinj^ his tleduc- 
titms, am! all have found tlnmi to bt* tnu*, some (‘Vtm 
excet'din^t tlie strenp;th o))tained by Mr. t )uterbridg’e. 
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One case which has come to the writer’s knowledge 
showed a gain of 29 per cent, by reason of tumbling 
test bars. For results with chilled bars, see page 434. 

Mr. Outerbridge was led to demonstrate that shocks 
could increase the strength of cast iron by first observ- 
ing that chilled car wheels rarely cracked in ordinary 
service, after having been used for a considerable 
length of time. He says if they did not crack when 
comparatively new, they usually lasted until worn out 
or condemned for other causes. Mr. Outerbridge 
found that, up to the point of the shock relieving the 
internal strains by permitting the individual metallic 
particles to re-arrange themselves and assume a new 
condition of molecular equilibrium, any further shock 
did not increase the strength. He does not say this 
would injure it, and, in speaking of a few practical de- 
ductions for universal application to be drawn from 
his tests and observation, he says: “ Castings such as 
hammer frames, housings for rolls, cast iron mortars 
or guns, which are to be subjected to severe blows or 
strains in actual use, should never be tested to any- 
thing approaching the severity of intended service.” 
Mr. Outerbridge’s discovery is a valuable one, and can 
find practical application in many ways, especially in 
showing the light-work founder that ‘‘ tumbling ” cast- 
ings is beneficial ; but that it is best, when practical, 
where there are any fears of castings being broken, to 
start slowly and gradually increase the speed to the 
limit generally practiced when ‘‘tumbling.”* 

* The paper giving all the tests, etc., was originally presented 
at the meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, in 
Pittsburg, Pa., February, 1896, and can be found in its proceed- 
ings of that year. 
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ETHODS FOR Tli:STlN(; C'AR WiilCELS. 

he Master Car Builders’ Association requires ihai 
.'cls slioiihj run for a ])i‘ri<ni <»f f»»i-ty ui;,; in iiuiutiu. 
“c.‘‘4’ular scr\u\.‘c. Hc'l’orc tlu*y a.rc j'ciia Acd Jr<uii ihr 
lulrv they are subii‘c-t«,Al t‘» a thfrni.il aiul ch-i'p !« • t, 
whicli |)ur|)t)SC‘ t\v<- uherl.s art* sc!«-iiril iiy an 
ct< u* from e\"ery lot <>f<»iU‘ hnutlr*'*!. Wh-a.nm.tt be! 
clescrilH/ the* metli«Hls tf .tin;’ lii.iu i»\‘ an 

raet of Mr. E. \V. Ik*i‘br's pajHa* ni w ha h la* » i»f «i 
C. H. cV Eh Ry. testiiyt; speeilit'at ion*^ oit-., bO<uf 
Western Railway rhib, aiul })iiblis!u*ti in tin* //e;i 
nft’ AV<'/Va' of Oct<dK*r Iqoa. 

- In making: ^ thermal test, the test whei'l r-.ee 
must be laid down in tiu* sand and a ehaniirf u ay 
inches wide an<I 4 inches dec*j> iu<mld«*<| with f:r<”eii 
d around llu‘ wins,*]. I'lu* eloan irt-atl of fin- wlierl 
udd form one si<le <if tlie rliannoluav ami Ihr rlrar 
it(<* th(* bottom. {It will be iiotrfl tliaf flir width of 
channeUvay is equal to tin* hriyji! •<! tlirllanypa 
neiy I ' inches.) 'Phr ehanm lwa^ mu •! br iddcd 
the lop with moltm <’a’a iron, wlnOj ‘.imuld bi* 
ired with two ladh'S ciireetly into ilir » hamiudwav, 
i* moltmt inm must b(* taPen li^un the lay. ladle 
eetly after a tap ft>r pouring tht* wheels ha*; be-eu 
iwn from tlu* eupolu, Thv t'hannelw'uv JUU’.I be 
;*d with the molten iron in m* pp'rafet' time fliau oiir 
mite aftc*r the iron lias been taken from ilu* luy. Lidle. 
pudtllinp or eoidini: of tine ii'tm will !»«■■ ullMWrd 
thi* moittm iron boils in tiie ladles {|m\ inie.f bi* 
died until all indications of' b*»ilin); rr.r-.f , brf«ue ihf- 
unudway is !ilh*cl. ddietinu' when tlm pou! im,* r^'arr ■, 
Lst be noted, and Uvominu|e% lufer an es.mim„dii*ii 
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nuide, and if the wheel is found cracked in the plates 
or throiio-li the thread the wheels rep]*esented by the 
test wheel will be rejected. Wheels that arc‘ wet or 
liave been exposed to the frost may be wanned siifti- 
ciently to di*}' or remove frost hebu'c testini^*. At the 
option of the inaniifactiirer, if the test wheel fails 
under this thermal test, a second wheel showiipe' 
the next lower contraction size to the wheel whitdi 



FIG. 92. — ME'i non Oh' rOKKING FUR UK.Vr TES'r, c. u. & q. R. H. 


failed, and cast on the same date as tlie rejected wlieel, 
maybe selected l>y tlie ins})ector aiui tested. If the 
second wheel stands tlie tlu-rnial test, all wheels of tlie 
same, and all lower contraction sizes, may ]>e aeei*ptc‘d ; 
while the wheels of the same and lii^^-her cemt ruction 
as the first wheel must be rejected.” 

The contraction aUowed on a cast iron wheel is ^ 
inch incli above and inch below the mean cir- 

cumference, divided into four tape sizes of Jh inch. 

tape No. i, or liit4lu*st c<mtraetion. ri‘presents tlu^ 
weaker whet^ls, eonditions hein^' normal, ddu* ins|)ee- 
tor ])eing* aware of tin's, almo.st invariably seleets tape 
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No. I, or liii^-hcst coiUniction nunibt*r, for the tCvSt. If 
tape No. I fails \vl)cn in thctliarnial lest, reject such, 
and allow tlie insjieetor to sc‘Iect one of tape No. 2, or 
next lower contraction nnnibcr; and if the second 
wheel fails reject all of the wheels rt‘j)i\‘sented. Pro- 
vidiipi^;, ho weaver, the st'cond wheel stands the tliennal 
test, it seems hardly fair to tin* mann pLetiirer to con- 
demn the st'cond and lower shrinkae;e nnmhers, the 
inspectoi* lii iiy^' satisfu-d hy tlu* test <»n the second ta])e 
sizes tliat the\' are sii flleimit ly sti“on_i;‘ ami are hard 
enoii;4’h to i»'i\a‘ the W(‘ar, An insj)eetor slioiild make 
a study of iron, so that Iu‘ can readily desi^^-mate at a 
i^'hince whether the first wlieel failing; could l)e attril>- 
ute<l to had iron oi' aJmornial c'omlitions in the pittini;* 
or handlinii’ of tin* rejected wluad. A wheel can l)c 
made of a hard close ,i.p'ain iron that will stand the 
dro]) t(‘St or t'onenssion in service, hut if suhjt‘et(‘d to 
a st‘vcri,‘ and continued hraka* application is liahlc^, as 
l)oys say, “ to •»() up in snioki*.’‘ A ,i;ritt\', liard cl'iill 
will not make the niilcay.(‘ that a totiidi ehilUsl wlu'cl 
will. A ;;i’itty cliill will slndl <»iit <{uicker tlia,n a, toutj; 4 i 
one, heeatise it will not staml the heat that is caused hy 
seven* hrake a j>plicat ion. t'eMuI white iron is toiiyh, a,s 
well as h(*ini.» hard enouidt. There is as y;ri‘a,t adiffer- 
eui’e in the (jtialily <»f white irc»n as tlnna' is in 14'ray 
irtm; l>ad wliite iron has a lary;e ju'oportion of sulphur. 

I l'H‘lieVi‘ tin* Steehlired wheel pr«»\a-s tluit th(‘ toiie’h- 
ness yi\'«* the Wi*ar. I have not seen or lusird of a 
.s{ cel -t ircfl whecd .shelliuy out. I ha\ e heard some ra,ih 
road men say tha,t when tlnay can eiit t lie chill <d’ awlns’l 
with a i‘hisel, the wheel will in»t make immhI niileaye. 
If this is the i'ase tin* wheel eMidtl mU maktMlu^ 

mileage that is claimed for it, heeama* the steel-tired 
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wheel is turned before bein^ put into service, and it 
certainly must be soft in order that it can be turned. 
'Fhcsc hard, ‘4’ritty wheels will fail in the thermal test, 
ur by severe l)rake application. Re^ardini;* the depth 
of chill, it should not exceed ^4 inch in the throat, or 
15-16 inch in tlie center of the ti*ead. The minimum 
slimild not l>e less than J4 inch in the throat, or inch 
in the center of the tread. Assumini*’ that we have the 
inaxinium deptli of chill — 15-16 inch we ^et the 
blcntlino of the white iron throu^-h the entire tread, 
and bc'^’in to crowd the dung’d* line and gain nothing, 
as the highly chilled wheel will shell out and l)ecoinc 
capable of sliding more readily than a medium chilled 
wIutI. In breaking uj) three hundred defective wheels 
that wvw rcmo\’cd mi account of shelled s}>ots, 95 j)er 
cent, showtsl a high chill. 

** The design of a pattern is one of the essential factors 
in the manufacture of the cast wheel, other than the 
thickness cT ilange, shape of hub, and tread. The 
desi^tning of the |Ktttcrn should be left to the discre- 
tion of the nuinufacturer. A hirgc percentage ()f 
wheels tliat fail in tlie brackets can Ik^ ascribed to a 
poiuiy tlcsigntsl pattern; loo light brackets will crack 
bia-aiise they coo] more nipidly than the |)Iate of the 
wheel, whii'h would cause ti strain on them; loo heavy 
a bracket will thnov tin* strain on the plates, causing 
ilic pl.itos to <Ta.ck. F<»r those who arc not familiar 
wiiIi tin- drop ii*st used in testing wheels, Fig. 93 
an illusirafion of the Ilarr tln»p, and khg. 94 the 
\l, i'. Ik flrop. It will l>e uoltal that tile hammer {»f 
til* Ikal]' dirop strila-s tin* single platr of the wlirol (See 
k!!'! A ••li l'i:y o.Vl. hainmor of the M, ik Ik 

ilr*«p ‘ trilo's lla.' huff iff the wliecl (see letter A on i'ig. 
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94). A wheel rarely faiLs in service in the hul), (lt)nl>le 
plates, or at the intersection of the plates (see letters 
A, B, and C on Fi*^-. 94), Lf a crack does occur at these 
])oints it docs not necessarih" cause the wheel to become 
dan<^'erons. If a crack occurs in the sini;ie ])late (see 
letter A on Fi^\ 93), we then liave a dangerous whead, 
and. it will not run loipt;* before li'iviipu;' way eutiiad)’. 
It will also be noted that wheels tested under the M. 



rio. U\HU MO. M. <*. |5. l>KnI' fl-l 

rHSMNO M AOHINK. I KS I ini; MAOIIINK. fei' 

!•!' 

('. B. drop are placed llan^i* downward on an anvil 

block, havini»’ three supports for tlie llan^ic of tlu‘ wliccl j 

to rest upon. The hammer strikes the central part or F 

hub and tlic whole of the wheel resists tht‘ concussion, 

while the wlieels tested under tin* Barr drop arc placed 1 

llan;4’e downward on a Hat surfact* anvil bliK'k and Hut 

wheel receives tiu' concussion at oiU‘ point only. Tin* 

tdiica^p), Burlington A «speci lications rtspiin* 

wheels tested under the Barr drop to stand lifty blows 
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without breaking out a piece. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road specifications, I believe, require wheels tested to 
stand twelve blows under the M. C. B. drop without 
breaking out a piece. It would seem fair to assume 
that the Barr drop would find the weak or dangerous 
part of the wheel more readily than the M. C. B. drop. 
The treatment and handling of the hot wheel has 
nearly as much to do with the strength as has the 
material used. Cold iron will produce seams in the 
tread and internal strains, because the molten iron sets 
in the mould as fast as it is poured. Hot iron, with 
slow and uneven pouring, produces sweat in the throat, 
uneven chill, and internal strains ; delay in getting the 
hot wheel into the pit after being shaken out of the 
mould will also produce strains in the wheel by uneven 
contraction. Wheels should be poured with fairly hot 
irons and fast. The limit of time in pouring a 3 3 -inch 
wheel should not exceed twelve seconds. Table 88 
gives the analysis of a number of wheels tested under 
the Barr drop, and in the thermal test : ’ ’ 


TABLE 88. 


1 

Wheels 
that failed 
in thermal 
test. 

Wheels 
that stood 1 
thermal i 
test. I 

Wheels 
that failed 
under 50 
blows, Barr 
drop. 

Wheels 
that stood 
50 blows 
and over, 
Barr (h*op. 


Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Total carbon 


3.f>3 

3-90 

3.38 

3.87 

3-42 

3«‘^3 

3'4<> 

Graphitic carbon 

3.02 

2.92 

2. 98 

2.71 

3.19 

2.90 

3.02 

2.90 

Combined carbon 

.89 

•71 

.92 

.67 

.98 

.32 

.91 

•.S9 

Sulphur 

.090 

.042 

.10 

.oSo 

.080 

.020 

.070 

•o.S 

Manganese 

.60 

•49 

.58 

.48 

O' 

w 

.40 

.72 

•47 

Silicon 

.82 

•50 

.91 

•50 

•97 

.67 

1. 10 

.98 

Phosphorus 

.4S 

•39 

^2_ 

.26 

.58 

•30 

.53 

.28 


A part of the wheels failing under these tests canuot be ascribed to the 
composition. 


CHAVVKR LVIIl. 


ACHIEVING UNIFORM RiCCORDS, ANh 
UTILITY OF TEXSILJC TICSTS. 


Any research to discover uniformity ]>ft tmsili* 

and transverse' tests, up to alxuit slunvs that ^nr 

])]an of testiujui* j^ave very (iilTereiit rt*sults than smuh- 
otliers, and only bewilders instt'ad of assurin,i« an invrs 
ti|4‘ator that he has obtained any knowle<ii»e of iho 
iron’s true strenji>lh. Thtu'e is n<» reas<ui why the , saint* 
iron should show sueh (*rratie reetuals as hava-bctni 
evinced up to 1K95, betwt'en ttuisile atnl t ran.s\ «T:.e 
tessts, that c'an Ik* eharji.t'ed ttt tin* ir»ui pri»per. 

When evils dm* to cast in*;" test bars flat an* ts aeati 
(‘I't'd as pro\’en in Chapter UKV., oin* ip'oat « am-o 
for tin* wide diHerenei* reettrdeil in tlu' j>a‘.t is elear!\' 
tiisplayed. litnv is it pt»*.si{de to e.\pct t othef tlian 
(*rratie and unr<*liablt* reconls, wht*n tlie fati tU a flat 
east onedneh area ti*st bar beinj,* ,*00 to 400 pounds 
stron)j;a*r on cme side than tin* otist'r is eonsidensl '* 
Any one jjfivinp; thoit^fht t<» this stibjiai (*anm»t lull 
perceive the unreliable rc'eords whieh eastinp l!a.l nneU 
<*,mse, and bi*eonie e<mvineed tliat the plan of eastine. 
on t*ml far surpasses past nu'thods, in or«ler fo insin* 
uniformity betwei*n leitsih* and trans\'<a'se or <’i!her 
tc‘stH taken fnun bars east off frcuu the same ladle 

For foundry and eng-iueeriiifc purpo.ses if ran !«■ '.atd 

that tensile tests are often valuable i<ir eoiiipai'al ivs- 
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same iron and gate, I forwarded the specimens of 
which the analyses are herewith gi^en to the late C. A. 
Bauer, M. E., general manager of Warder, Bushnell 
Sc Glessner Co., Springfield, O., who had his son, 
Charles L. Bauer, a chemist, make the determinations 
shown in the following paragraphs : 

The specimens were one-half inch square, one inch 
square and one and one-eighth inch round bars, belong- 
ing respectively to light machinery and chill roll iron 
tests, which were among those reported in my paper 
before the Western Foundrymen’s Association, October 
1 8, 1894, seen on pages 461 and 464. Paragraph No. 1 
gives the combined carbon at the corners and center sur- 
face of the fracture of the one-inch square bars in the 
chill roll and light machinery mixtures. 

Paragraph No. 2 is a report of the sulphur contents 
of the center of the bars shown in paragraph i and 
also that of the one-half inch square and one and one- 
eighth inch round bars shown in paragraph 3, which 
were poured with the same gate and iron as those 
in paragraph i. 

Paragraph No. 3 shows the difference in combined 
carbon existing in the center of the onc-half inch 
square, one inch square and one and one-eighth inch 
round bars described in paragraphs Nos. i and 2. 

Determination No. i. — Combined carbon in chill 
roll iron: At the corners, 1.55 per cent., at the center 
of the fracture, 1.416 per cent., or .134 per cent, more 
combined carbon in the corners than in the middle of 
the test bars. In light machinery iron: At the cor- 
ners, .72 per cent. ; at the center, .65 per cent. ; or .07 
per cent, more combined carbon in the corners than in 
the center of the fracture. 
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Determination No. 2. — Sulphur in chill roll iron: 
At the center of fracture in one-half inch square, . 046 
per cent. ; one inch square, .044 per cent. ; one and one- 
eighth inch round, .046 per cent. In light machinery 
iron : At the center of fracture in one-half inch 
square bar, .0819 per cent. ; one inch square, .079 per 
cent. ; one and one-eighth round, .0825 per cent. Mr. 
Bauer writes that the difference in sulphur at the cen- ‘ 
ter and the corners of the different bars is not percep- 
tible. 

Determination No. 3. — Combined carbon in chill 
roll iron: In one-half inch square, 2.700 per cent.; 
one inch square, 1.416 per cent; one and one-eighth 
inch round, 1.250 per cent. Difference in the extreme 
of the combined carbon in the one-half inch square 
and one and one -eighth inch round bar, 1.450 per 
cent. In light machinery iron: In one-half inch 
square, .854 per cent. ; one-inch square, .650 per cent. ; 
one and one-eighth inch round, . 704 per cent. Difference 
in extremes, .204 per cent, of the combined carbon in 
the one-half inch and one and one-eighth inch round 
test bars at their center of fracture. The silicon in 
the light machinery is 1.83 per cent. ; in the chill roll, 

. 7 1 per cent. 

The percentage of combined carbon and “ iron ” in a 

casting, etc. , chiefly controls the strength of the iron 
and also its contraction. The percentages of sulphur, 
silicon, manganese and phosphorus in cast iron are but 
factors in connection with the time it takes a test bar 
or casting to solidify and become cold, determining the 
degree to which the carbon takes the combined form. 

The above analyses plainly prove that a slight differ- 
ence in the fluidity of metal, or dampness in the 
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‘ ‘ temper ’ ' of sands, as commonly used in ordinary 
foundry practice, can cause a radical difference in the 
percentage of combined carbon, in the same size and 
form of small castings or test bars from the same 
mixture of iron, poured out of the same ladle. The 
determinations Nos. i, 2, and 3 also indicate the neces- 
sity of adopting, for physical tests, the size and form 
of test bar least liable to irregularities in the combined 
carbon composing its shell or outer body, caused by 
varying conditions in the ‘ ‘ temper ' ’ of sands and 
fluidity of metals, etc. As degrees in the strength of 
iron can be affected by the ‘‘temper” of sand and 
fluidity of metal at the moment it is poured, so can 
contraction records be likewise affected, making them 
deceptive. Experiments which I have conducted to 
discover if the same conditions which give erratic re- 
sults in strength records would not do likewise in con- 
traction, have only the more confirmed me in the 
advocacy of bars over one square inch in area, wherever 
one desires to be wholly or partially guided by phys- 
ical tests. 

To learn whether differences in the temper of sands 

could cause changes in the length of contraction in small 
bars of the same size, cast in the same mould with the 
same iron, out of the same ladle, and at the same mo- 
ment, I took three patterns inch square and 1 2 inches 
long, and cast two of them between yokes and a third 
bar in a divided chill to form two sides and bottom of 
the mould, the fourth side being formed by the sand 
of the cope. The two bars cast between yokes had 
drier sand for one than for the other. The dampest 
sand was not so damp but that a sound casting could be 
produced, and the two sands differed no more than can 
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often be found between the “ temper ” of sands in one 
shop. All three liars were placed equidistant in the 
mould and ;4ated by means of two upri<i;iit ‘‘ sjirues’’ 
which led down to a runner in the cope extendi over 
the three liars in the center, insiirin;^ the iillini;- of the 
three moulds at the same time with the same hand ladle 
of iron. The test bars formed in the chill and dampest 
sand showed a t^'reater contraction than the ones 
enclosed in the driest sand. I have conducted quite a 
number of these tests and always found in them the 
same residts, those cast in the chill showin^Cf the ^Teater 
c'ontraction. In several cases, the extremes of one 
flask iLi'ave a full one-sixteenth inch difference in 
the contraction of the three bars. In the extremes be- 
tween the ‘‘tem])er” of the wetter and drier sand, I 
have found a difference of fully one thirty-second part 
of an inch to exist in the contraction, of two one-half 
inch liars |)oured from the same hand ladle at the same 
moment, tliereby proving’ that a test bar as small as 
one- half inch scpiare or round is (dtogether too sensi- 
tive to varia,tion in tlu^ “ temper” of moulding' sand to 
lie relied iqion to a,fford any true knowledge of the 
natural contraction of an iron. 

To discover what effect, if any, degrees in dampness 
or “temper” of sand have on a round bar cast on 
end, I took a [lattern one and one-eiglith inch in 
diameter and made a dry sand mould, using* a piece 
of six-inc’h gas pipe to mould it in, leaving both ends 
open. After this little mould was dried in an oven, 
it wais set on end iqion a [ilaned jilate and the distance 
(‘(pially divided between two empty gas [lipes. Each 
of these two latter pi]H‘S was then rammed up with 
“ green sand ” of a dilTerent temper. Each test bur 
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had a projection cast on the upper end exactly two feet 
frora the bottom of the mould, which was formed by 
the bottom plate to measure contraction by. The three 
bars were poured by one runner in the center of the 
three moulds, the iron dropping from the top. I made 
these three bars two feet long, so as to give a greater 
length than was in the one' foot long by one-half 
inch square bars, to better detect any difference that 
might exist in the contraction of the bars due to 
variation in the ‘ ‘ temper ’ ’ of the sand. When these 
bars were measured, no difference could be found in 
their contraction — a further proof of the necessity 
of using a bar larger than one-half inch square or 
round to show the true contraction of an iron. I also 
made tests with one and one-eighth inch round bars 
cast flat, but did not find that the radical variation 
which existed in the ‘ ‘ temper ’ ’ of the sand made any 
difference in the length of their contraction. Previous 
to these tests, I also made some in our foundry in the 
presence of E. Duque Estrada, M. E., of Pittsburg, a 
member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers’ Testing Committee, to learn whether 
degrees in fluidity of iron would affect the contraction 
of large-sized test bars or thick castings. To test this 
point, two bars two inches square and forty-eight 
inches long were moulded together in the same mould. 
One was poured with the metal as ' ^ hot ’ ’ as could be 
obtained from the cupola, and the other with the same 
ladle cooled down to pour the metal as ‘ ‘ dull ’ ’ as pos- 
sible and still obtain a full-run bar. Two sets of these 
experiments were made, but no difference was found 
in their contraction. The fact of there being no 
visible difference in the contraction of the two -inch 
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square bars cast flat, also the one and one-eig-hth inch 
round bar cast flat and on end, was dueto the body of 
the test bars being- sufficiently massive to overcome 
any tendency which variations in the fluidity of metal 
or dampness of the sand could exert in causing a 
difference in the combined carbon. With large-sized 
test bars, properly cast, having no corners to be af- 
fected by the temper ” of sands and fluidity of metal, 
contrary to the conditions seen in a scpiare or small 
test bar, we are justified in placing the utmost con- 
fidence in the record which they may present. And 
were it not that in accepting castings there is gen- 
erally a large margin permitting the founder to often 
greatly disregard obtaining the best possible physical 
j>roperties of the iron in his castings, the error of 
using liars as small as one-half inch square or below 
one square inch area would have been clearly demon- 
strated long liefore this. (See pages 454, 467, 484, 511 
573 -) 



CHAPTER LX. 


COMPARISONS OF STRENGTH IN SPE- 
CIALTY MIXTURES.* 

This chapter is a revised extract from a report of the 

author’s labors as a member of the Western Foiindry- 
men’s Association Testing Committee, and presents a 
series taken from about one hundred tests which 
he personally obtained, of irons such as are used for gun 
metal, chill rolls, car wheels, heavy machinery, 
light machinery, stove plates and sash weights, a list 
which can be seen to cover very nearly all mixtures 
or “grades” necessary to cast iron founding. 

Each founder in casting a set of these test bars from 
thepatterns which the author furnished made three one- 
half inch square, three one inch square, three one and 
one-eighth inch in the rough, and three one and one- 
eighth inch turned. - These one and one-eighth inch 
round bars in the rough and turned are of an area as 
nearly equal to one square inch as it is practical to make 
them. The turned bars were cast with a swell on so 
as to measure about one and five-eighth inches in 
diameter for about four inches of their length in the 
center. This swell was turned down until the bars 
measured close to the size of their companion, one and 
one-eighth rough bars. The comparison between 

* Read at the meeting of the Western Fotindrymen's Associa- 
tion, at Chicago, Wednesday evening, Oct. 24, 1894. 
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the rongii round and the turned bar enables us to 
perceive the difference that may exist between the 
strength of the iron with its surface affected by the 
walls of a green sand mould and that of iron having 
its rough surface turned off. 

It was first planned to have all these test bars cast 
on end, so as to afford the most favorable conditions 
to insure solid l)ars, etc., but in starting with car 
wheel mixtures, difficulty was found in getting the 
half-inch S([uare test bars to '‘run,” and. as there 
were other strong irons I desired tests from, I had, on 
acc(,>unt of the one-half bars, to change the plan of 
casting and had all bars cast Hat. The three test bars 
from each of the four sizes were cast all in one flask, 
poured from the same gate, and out of the same ladle. 

These test bars were cast by some of the most 
prominent foundry specialists in this country. They 
are not a crucible melt of estimated mixtures or of a 
special heat, but are taken from “regular heats” 
“ run ” for making castings in the siiecialties herein 
mentioned, tliercforc re])resent the strength of the 
actual metal usetl in actual practice for the manufacture 
of the castings outlined as far as is practical with bars 
cast flat.* A com])lete chemical analysis of the various 
mixtures olitaincd in the tests shown in tli is Chapter 
can be sec‘n on |>agc 299. d'he analyses were all taken 
from the rough liars shown in tlie respective Tables. 

The micrometer measurements given in the follow- 
ing tables are the average of dimensions taken from 
the four sides of tlie scpiare and round bars and hence 
give the size of the test specimen in the thousandth 
]>art of an inch. The common rule measurements 
givi' the size as eloscly as it is practical to roughly 

^ of tlu' fractun,‘S of these various irons are seen in Figs. 

to 102, at tin* el(.)se f>f this eliapter. 
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state the dimensions. All the bars were cast 15 inches 
long and in breaking them for transverse strength 
they rested on pointed supports, 12 inches centers^ 
The last two columns in the Tables give the computed 
relative strength. The outside column is used only 
for the half-inch square bars, so as to illustrate two 
methods of figuring, and is obtained by multiplying 
the breaking load by eight, a method advanced by 
some, for one-half-inch bars.* The inner is obtained 
by the rules shown in Chapter LXI., page 476. The 
area of a bar 1.1284 inch in diameter is equal to the 
area of one inch square; by keeping this in mind the 
figures in the micrometer columns can have their 
relation to a square inch readily defined. 


TABI.E 89. — TRANSVERSE TESTS OF (JUN METAL. 


No. Test. 

Common rule 
measure- 
ment. 

Microm’t’r 

measure- 

ment. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

Broke at 
in 

pounds. 

Strength per 
square 

1 n ch 

in pounds. 

I 

Rough bars. 

^ in square 

.491 in. 

.120 in. 

376 

1,560 

3,008 

2 

.501 “ 

.115 “ 

420 

1,673 

3,360 

3 

Planed bars. 

34 in. square 

.491 in. 

.250 in. 

384 

1,593 

3,072 

4 

.495 ‘‘ 

.270 “ 

360 . 

1,469 

2,880 

5 

“ “ 

.494 

.200 “ 

316 

1,295 

2,582 

6 

7 

8 

Rough bars. 

I in. square 

1.002 in. 

996 “ 
1044 “ 

.090 in. 
.085 “ 

.005 “ 

3»500 

3.380 
3.42S 

3.486 

3,400 

3.145 


9 

10 

Planed bars. 

1 in. square 

1.007 in, 
1.005 “ 

.130 in. 
.120 “ 

3,140 

3.095 

3,096 

3,064 


II 


1.005 “ 

.110 “ 

3,072 

3,042 


12 

Rough bar. 

! 134 in. diam 

I 132 in. 

.125 in. 

3,708 

3,686 


13 

Turned bar. 

134 in. diam. 

1. 139 in. 

.150 in. 

3.. 320 

3,258 



Test bars, Table 44, were furnished by Builders’ Iron Foundry, Providence, R. 
I. Tested by Thomas D. West, at the works of the T. D. West Foundry Co , 
Sharpsville, Pa., Sept, i8th, 1894, Witnesses, Geo. H. Boyd aiidG. M. Mcllvain. 


The first series of tests we will present is that re- 
cording the strongest mixture, seen in Table 89 ; the 

'•* By a study of Chapter LXI.. it will be seen that the inner column referred 
to above IS obtained by a rule that cannot be recommended for j^-inch bars: 
and while that used for the outside column is preferable, it would be still 
more satisfactory if it were known that the 34-inch bars did never vary from 
the .size of their pattern — somothin/? which it is not practical to expect 
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second, the next best in streng“tli, and so on, the last 
Ta])le being' the weakest iron. 

The test of the metal, Table 89, page 460, showed 
the planed bars of a very coarse grain partaking of a 
fibrous nature, somewhat after a good grade of wrought 
iron, liax’ing a fracture of a dark color, ddie metal 
of the roiigb bars showed the fracture in the one- 
half-inch stiuare bar to be strictly white and in the 
one-inch S(|uarc‘ test bars to be of a crystrdline mot- 
tled nature, and in the rough one and one-eighth inch 


■1 i)(K — I K ans\ I‘:r.sk i r.s'is oi* Kni.i. ikon. 



Coinmon rule 

M icrotn’t’t i 

r* 

nu'a.stire- 

measure- '■ 

6 

inent. 

mciit. 1 


Rough ijars, 

i 

t'l 

0 in. s<juare 

..Sonin. 1 

IS 


1 Rough bat. 


ib 1 

i i in. s<piare 

I .o,y in. ! 

; Rough bar. 

r; j I ' t n <liatn 

i 

1 1 I" in 

1 

‘lairncd bat . 

e i in. diam 

! 

i.i.' t ill' ! 


DOlfO- 



Hroko at 
in 

pounds. 


Strength per 
.scpiare 
inch 

in pounds. 


SStS l,S,|() 
,V'(i i,n<> 



.‘.."I" ••.')So 


Tr-.t l»;u '. lurnislual l»y Uevvis I-'ornnli v X Ma. him* c'o., I'it islnirp,, Pa, 
’rr*-.!*d at tin* works of McConwav X 'rorh-y, I’it lsl»ui>* . Pa.. |tinr /ytl', iSij.}, by 
I H, Nan, Allrj'ln-ny, Pa. \Vitn« s-,cd by K.<». Nbtbb ukr, b). M , Ph. 1>. 


dianuher bars of a similar t'liaraeler, btil to a little 
less di'gree than shown in the one-ineli 'stpiare bars. 

large optm graiiual bars, or thost* of numl)ers 3, 
,j, 5, 9, 10 and I i, illust raletl in dh-ible 89, wtu'e ])laned 
from tlu‘ muz/.l<‘ disc of a, i.oiiu’li nuuiar easting', a.nd 
bars I, A, u, 7, 8, I A and 13 were east with inthal 
which was us(*d to |b>ur a lower base ring lor a, 1 .t- 
itu'h spring return mortar earriagta 1'he eharg(‘ of 
iron forth(‘ mortar was very much hanhu' than that 
used for the base ring, but as it was east in a very 
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lar^^e mass and cooled very slowly it is not surprising 
that the fracture shows the iron in the mortar body to 
be much softer (or open-grained) than that in the test 
bars from the base ring. The tensile strength of the 
two specimens taken for acceptance of the r 2-inch re- 
turn mortar or lower base casting as al)ove described 
was as follows: 

No. r . , . 37,100 lbs. No. 2 . . . 37,000 lbs. 


TAMI.K 91. — TRANSVKKSK 'I'KSTS « »!•' ( ‘AK-W H FRI . 


6 

6 

Common ruU* 
measure*’ 
meut. 

Mu'rom’t’r 

measure- 

ment. 

Dellec- 

tiou. 

Broke at 
in 

pounds. 

Strength per 
square 
inch 

ill pound.s. 

19 

Rou^b bars. 

*3 in. s<piarc 

.47.1 in. 

.tnto in. 


1,.'I4 2.1S4 

2<» 

*' ’* .. . . 

.4*^’ 


.'•V 1 

I.OS 2,240 

21 

** ** 


.e«^> ■* 

s 

1,1 SH ;s,'24 


RouKh burs 




i 

22 \ 

j j in. square 

' I ou in. j 

1 .M 7 S in. 


'.^. 4 :’f^ 

i 


» n,',' *' 1 

♦C 4 " 

-•. 4 C» ' 

! 


** ** 

; I.ff*; “ ' 


-'04 

2,.!fi2 

36 

Rough burs. 

ijs in. tham 

1 in. 

j .Ml in. 

2,,v|0 

2,V*8 


I. <*72 “ 

j , ii “ 



27 

” 

M.O '* 

j it 4 ) ■* 

2. SOS 

' AS.;S 

28 

j Turned' bar. j 

dium 

j 1.174 in. 

1 .t 7 niu. 1 





Tent har.H furninhed bv A. Whitnev Sons, Philiulrlphia, Fa. TfHlrd by 
John R. Mullock, Jr., ut the works of Rirhlr Hum ' TestinK Machine Co., rhilii- 
delphia, Fa,, June 27th, Witness, W. C. Cutler. 


In the chill roll iron. Table 90, page a few of 
the ]>ieces were selected after having been broken 
for transverse strength and pulled for tlie tensile 
strength. Ikir No. 15 jnilled 6,100 pounds; Nu. 16 
jHilled 23,700 pounds: and No. 17 pulled 30,100 pounds. 
The iron in the half-inch bars showed a white erystab 
line fracture, liktnvisc the (uu*-inch stpuire. 'Fhe one 
and one-eighlh inch diameter nnigh bars sliowed a very 
close knit grain tending to a light color. The one 
and one-eighth inch turned I)ars are also very close 
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grained, a little darker in color than the one and one- 
eighth inch bars, but both of the latter exhibit to an 
expert the appearance of great strength as being of 
exceptionally strong metal. 

The iron in the car wheel, Table 91, page 462, shows 
the half-inch bars to l)e white and crystalline. In the 
one-inch S([uare liar the iron is mottled, tending to 
white. In the one and one-eighth inch round rough 
l)ars the metal is more evenly mottled and less white 
than in the one-inch s([iiarc. The one and one-eighth 
inch round turned bars show a very rich dark gray 
color. Bar No. 26 pulled tensile 23,270. This mix- 
ture proved to be an excellent iron. 


TAHLK ()2.~TKANSVKUSK 'IKSTS (»!•' HEAVY MAf'IIINEKV IKON. 


6 

V; 



.u 


M 


.r; 

40 







Coinnion rule 

Mierom’t’r 


Broke at 

mean are- 

measure- 

tion. 

in 

juejJt. 

ment. 

pouxids. 

KotiKh t>ars. 




>. in, square 

,504 »». 

.tus in. 


.2.*" ” 

AM 

“ " ......... 

• .S' ‘4 " 

.I'HS *' 


Kou^h bars. 




j in. s<pnire 

i (KJ4 in. 

• OKt in. 


j.'MMi •' 


-’..sm 

M U 

1 ' *< ' V * ‘ 


.•.040 

Koug^h bars. 




1%, in- diatn 

J.147 in. 

.n«» in. 

' " 

f.ns '* 

.U" " 


n n 


.KM* " 


Tnruetl burn. 




ifrtin. tiinm 

rus in. 

.1 in. 

3 , 2 S 7 


.ISO " 

;«,4HH 


i.iH “ 

.140 " 

a.;w 


StrcHK'th per 
H<iuare 
inch 

in pound.s. 


07' »7 

04' '5 .^.')7(i 


*^.444 

i^,4''.S 




^.745 

i?, 7 'h 

^. 4.47 


2,2yi 






Trnt furnished hy the WtUker Miuiufucturing: Conij)any, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Testctl hy Thomiw 1 ), We?it. at the T. !>. Went Houndry Co., Sept, isih, 
WitnesscM, <»eo. H. Bf»yd an<l O M. Mellvuiii. 


The iron in the alwve half-inch test bars presents a 
very close, compact grain, tending to white, 'The one- 
ineli s(|uare bars show a elose, dense fracture, tending to 
alight gray color. The one and one-eighth inch round 
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bars are less dense and present more of a dark gray color 
than the one-inch square bars. The turned bars show 
a fine, rich-colored, compact iron, such as would stand 
exceptional wear and resistance to fracture. Bar No. 
34 pulled 26,160 pounds, and No. 35, 28,676 pounds. 
For medium to heavy machinery, this metal should 
make a most serviceable casting. 


TABLE 93. — TRANSVERSE TESTS OF LIGHT MACHINERY IRON. 


No. Test. 11 

Common rule 
measure- 
ment. 

Microm’t’r 

measure- 

ment. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

Broke at 
in 

pounds. 

Strength per 
square 
inch 

in pounds. 

41 

Rough bar. 

% in. square 

1 

.499 in. 

.200 in. 

454 

1.823 3,632 

42 

43 

44 

Rough bars. 

I in. square 

“ “ 

1. 016 in. 

1. 021 “ 
1.008 “ 

.130 in. 
.125 “ 

.115 

1 

1,710 . 

1,760 

1,800 

1.657 

1,688 

1,771 

45 

Rough bars. 

iYq in. diam 

1.146 in. 

.160 in. 

1.795 

1,741 

46 

47 

1-156 “ 
1.141 “ 

.180 “ 

2,220 

2,115 

“ “ 

.180 “ 

1,980 

1,938 

48 

49 

50 

Turned bars. 

134 in. diam.... 

1.162 in. 

.200 in. 

1,705 

1,720 

1,775 

1,609 


I 160 “ 

.210 “ 

1 ,628 

“ " 

1. 175 “ 

.210 “ 

1,637 


Test bars furnished by Taylor, Wilson & Co , Ltd., Alleg’heny, Pa. Tested 
by J. B Nau, at the works of McConway & Torley, June 19th, 1894. Witness, 
R. G. G. Moldenke, M., Ph. D. 


The fracture of above set of tests shows an excep- 
tionally good iron for light work. The tests record 
above the average for soft iron as regards strength. 
The color is a rich gray, devoid of that silver look 
many castings display that are desired to be of a soft 
quality. The half-inch bars are the closest grained, 
the one-inch square the next in order, then comes the 
one and one-eighth inch in the rough, followed by the 
turned one and one-eighth inch bars, which are the 
most open-grained, rich in color and graphite. A 
few of these bars were pulled for the tensile strength. 
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No. 4T stood 6,000 pounds; No. 43 stood a pull of 
19,000 pounds, and No. 47 separated at 21, 12 pounds. 


TABLE 04. — TRANSVERSE TESTS OF STOVE PLATE IRON. 


No. Test. 

Common rule 
measure- 
ment. 

Microm’tT 

measure- 

ment. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

Broke at 
in 

pounds. 

Strength per 
square 
inch 

in pounds. 

5^ 

52 

53 

Rough bars. 

% in. square 

•475 in. 
.476 “ 
•474 “ 

.220 in. 
.260 “ 

.250 “ 

160 

170 

ISO 

1 

71 I 1,280 

747 1,360 

669 1,200 

54 

55 

Rough bars. 

I in, square 

.994 in. 

•975 “ 

.150 in. 
.160 “ 

1,757 

1,660 

1.778 

1,747 

56 

57 

Rough bars. 

154 in. diam 

1.118 in. 
1.126 “ 

.170 in. 
.170 “ 

1,780 

1.775 

1,813 

1,783 

58 

59 

60 

Turned bars. 

lYz in. diam 

1.T27 in. 
1.T40 “ 
1-125 “ 

.180 in. 
.i8d “ 

.180 “ 

1,320 

1,440 

1,335 

1 

1,322 

1,412 

1,343 


Test bars furnished by Bissell & Co., Allegheny, Pa. Tested by J. B. Nau, 
at the works of McConway & Torley, June 20th, 1894. Witness, R. G. G. 
Meldenke, 1^. M., Ph. D. 


The above tests of the inch square and round bars 
assert this iron to be of good strength for the work' 
intended. A factor in this series which will no doubt 
attract attention is the light load the half-inch bar 
stood in comparison with the larger sizes and only 
goes to further demonstrate the erratic and deceptive 
results which we may expect with small test bars. No. 
53 stood 6,000 pounds tensile; No. 54 stood 16,600 
pounds; and No. 60 stood 17,150 pounds. 

In studying Table 95, one is impressed with the 
uniformity of the load the bars stood and also the 
weight necessary to break them, for as a general thing 
‘ ‘ white iron ’ ’ exhibits little strength in castings. The 
tests would lead us to decide that the greatest weak- 
ening element in castings made of “white iron ’’ is 
due to excessive contraction, which is characteristic of 
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TABLE 95. — TRANSVERSE TESTS OF SASH WEIGHT OR WHITE IRON. 


No. Test. 

Common rule 
measure- 
ment. 

Microm’t’r 

measure- 

ment. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

Broke at 
in 

pounds. 

Strength per 
square 
inch 

in pounds. 

61 

Rough bars. 

in. square 

.488 in. 

,062 in. 

175 

735 

1,400 

62 

.484 “ 

.060 “ 

160 

6S3 

1,280 

63 

it (( 

.487 “ 

.062 “ 

170 

717 

1,360 

64 

65 

66 

Rough bars. 

I in. square 

i .992 in. 

' .994 “ 

.992 “ 

- 

0 0 yn 
• 10 

000 

1,340 

1,325 

1,36s 

1,361 

1,341 

1,386 


67 

Rough bars. 

1% in. diam 

1.114 in. 

.050 in. 

1,355 

1.392 


68 

69 

“ 

1.113 “ 
1.117 “ 

.055 “ 

.050 “ 

1,440 

1,320 

1,480 

1,346 



Test bars furnished by E. E. Brown & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Tested by W. 
C. Cutler, at the works of Riehle Bros.’ Testing Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 29th, 1894. 


“ white iron. ’ ’ Many castings made of white iron have 
been known to fly to pieces from internal contraction 
strains when cooling, without a jar or the least weight 
being placed upon them. The reason for not show- 
ing any turned bars in this test is due to the diffi- 
culty or rather the impracticability of machining such 
a hard metal. Bar No. 69 pulled 7,125 pounds. The 
fracture of all the bars is of a very pronounced crys- 
talline white appearance, as can be seen in Fig. 10 1 
on page 473* 


TABLE 96. — SUMMARY OF THE STRONGEST TESTS. 


No. 

of 

bar. 

Transverse 
strength per 
square inch. 

No. 

of 

bar. 

Tensile 
Strength per 
square inch. 

Special tie.s 
of mixtures. 

12 

3,686 


“-37,100 

Gun Metal. 

17 

2,980 

17 

30, 100 

Chill roll. 

26 

2,615 

26 

23,270 

Car wheel. 

36 

2,791 

35 

28,676 

Heavy machinery. 

46 

j 2,115 

' 1,813 

1,480 


21,120 

Eight machinery. 

56 

68 

60 

69 

17,150 

7,125 

Stove plate. 

Sash weight. 


“-This tensile test is No. i of Mr. R. A. Robertson’s gun metal report. 
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Haviiii? completed the record of tests, it is now in 
order to learn what tliey prove. It will recjiiirc btit 
little study of the Tables to find that the sum 11 bars do 
not record a,ny true \'ariation in degTces of streiyi^th, 
no niattiM' what (jiialit)- of ina^ is used, ''Phey assei't 
that i 4 *un nietab chill roll, car wheel and heavy nia- 
cldnery are no stron^^'cr than li'^ht machinery or soft 
i^-rades of irons. Any one experienced in the handliiyi;- 
or use <tf cast ii'on knows that tin* first four i^’rades of 
iron are stroiv,^*er and have a hii;-her commercial value 
for stren;.^!}! than the fifth one. 

To further illustrate the im])ractical)ility of usin< 4 ’ 
l>ars below one S({uare inch area, we show an averatte 
of tlic strenj 4 *th of the one-half inch sc[nare and one 
and one-ei‘j;*htli inch round roui^-h l)ars of all such tests 
in this ('hapter in the following* Table 97 : 


'l Ani.r. 97 r-~.s‘ri<<>N(; ikons. 


Avi'iai'f of ill 
sqiian* Itai'-. 


A vcruf'c nf I O', in. 
round bars. 


_v ) ■; poll nd?*. 


< am midal 

..A'lull roll. 

t*ar wIk-O 

Ilravy uuu'hiufiN 


pouiuls. 



Wl.AK IKo\!i. 


A vi’iaK.t’ ni' » in | 
fa|ttaH‘ barr.. | 


A v<'i aya* of t * li in. 
toiiud Vmr.s. 


] It Minds. 

r 0 

I » 


nuudiiiu't V, 

j)lat<‘ .... 

......Sash wimkIU ... 


jumnds. 

U.liifj “ 


it i'aniuit but bo })hun fi*om the a.vi‘ragt'S in Tabh ' 97 
that tlie half int'h stpiap* b;ir is a size n'adily af^ 
forird b\Mlu* least i'liau;.';-' in tin* damj)ness of sands or 
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fluidity of metal, to afford any fair knowledge of the 
true relative differences in strength of cast iron. 
The half-inch bars from gun metal and the half- 
inch bars from heavy machinery practically show 
each to be of the same strength, where the one and 
one-eighth round bars indicate what we would nat- 
urally expect, namely, that the gun metal is materi- 
ally stronger than the heavy machinery iron. Then 
again, the half-inch bars would indicate that the heavy 
machinery iron was very much stronger than the roll 
irons. The strength of the half-inch bars for light 
machinery, 454 pounds, indicates such iron to be 
stronger than gun metal, chill roll, car wheel or heavy 
machinery iron, while the one and one-eighth inch 
round bars show the light machinery to be but 1,931 
pounds, as compared with 3,686 pounds for gun metal, 
2,980 pounds for chill roll, 2,553 pounds for car wheel 
and 2,657 pounds for heavy machinery. The half-inch 
bars show a breaking load of 160 pounds for stove 
plate and 167 pounds for sash weight or “ white iron, ” 
indicating that the latter is the stronger iron, while 
our one and one-eighth inch round bars show a 
strength of 1,798 pounds for stove plate, and only 1,406 
pounds for sash weight iron, thus thoroughly demon- 
strating that one inch square area bars will fairly record 
the true relative degrees of strength of cast iron, 
whereas the half-inch square bar gives us absolutely 
little knowledge or indication of any difference in 
strength between one mixture and another, or any 
irons used in the different specialties of iron founding. 
A fact that further demonstrates the impracticability 
of using small test bars is that the tensile strength of the 
Table 96 records a uniformity in degrees of strength 
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closely corresponding- with the transverse load of one i] 

square inch area loars in the same Table, and which | 

would have been still better could the bars only have | 

been cast on end. 

The next size and form of bar to consider is that 
of the one-inch square. In coniparing the fracture of 
the s([uare with those of the round bars (see pages 472 1 

and 473), the grain of the former will average denser i; 

and all scpiare bars, excepting those of “ white iron ” ' 

fracture, show the bars to be much denser at the cor- ;; 

ners than on. the flat surface section of the bars, therel)y 
giving a less uniform grain and causing more in- i 

ternal strains in a scpiare bar. They are also weaker ;! 

tlian a round bar. This point the records of Tal)le 
98 fully prove, by showing that the round l)ars record * 

a greater strength than scpiare bars of like areas. I i 

do not wish to be understood as saying we should 
adopt the method which will show the greatest 
strength in tlie btir, but rather the one best to insure !| 

knowledge of the natural relative cpialties of cast j 

iron mixture's, and this the round bar will do. 

TAI!I.K SI MMAKV <il' ItKS'r STKKN<;TII AVKRACKS OK UoUClI 

I'MlNO \ S. Si.il- AKl-’. TKSr JlAKS. j 


( luft 

... AvrrajH:r «>f 

* t'l in. round Imr.s 



II II 

in. .sciuarr huiH 


C'hill roll 

II II 

’','1 in. I'onnd hur» 

2,9Ho " 

II 11 

<1 <1 

I in, H<|uurcbar.s 




I ‘ i'i in. round bars 

" 



1 in. H<j[uarcbarH 

ii, “ 

Hravv inat'luijrry .... 


i!h in. round bars 




1 in H<j[narc bar.s 


luarhujfrv 


I > ,1 in. nniud bara 



• 1 M 


1 in, 8<iuarc bars 

. 1,705 

Slovr plutf 

I, 

i In i». rotind bars 

cjyH 

.1 <1 

II Ii 

I in. s<ntarc bar.s 

1,765 " 

Sai'di wfiRlit. 

" 

» in. round bar® 

“ 


" 

1 in. square bars 

... " 
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This Chapter presents facts which should greatly aid 
in settling all disputes as to the value of the round over 
the square bar for recording the best natural strength 
of cast iron, and that we should not use a bar less 
than of one square inch area.* The tests exhibited are 
all of sound fracture, and in all bars but those for 
sash weight iron could be machined as described on 
page 300. For tests of larger round bars than one and 
one-eighth inch diameter, and a discussion on the 
utility of test bars, see pages 533, 536, 577 and 579. 

Previous to this series of tests, etc. , being first pub- 
lished, the author had no knowledge of any person 
thinking to advance information on the physical prop- 
erties of cast iron, working other than in one ‘‘grade,” 
and drawing conclusions from this as being applicable 
to anything that might come under the head of cast 
iron, which is a broad term and means any “grade” 
that the metalloids, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus and 
manganese when combined with metallic or “pure 
iron, ’ ’ make workable for conversion into castings. 
While it is true the quality of ‘ ‘ grades ’ ’ being in cast 
iron was not recognized as it should be by experi- 
menters, etc., making or reporting physical tests, the 
author is pleased to note that this work has caused 
cognizance being taken of this, as such a course places 
all in a position to arrive at correct conclusions to the 
sooner fathom any phenomena that may puzzle or 
make mysterious the workings of cast iron. It would 
be well to study Chapter XX. in connection with this 
paragraph. 

A study of the cuts seen in Figs. 95 and 103 will 
show how the metal is best permitted to have its 


*The American Foundrymen’s Association adopted resolutions that test 
bars smaller than ij^-inch diameter were not recognized, see pages 573, 577 
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carbon evolve iinifoniily in the ^^raphilie form, l)y 

the use of the round test ])ar, hence, ai^'ain showiiyi;" 

this to ])c.‘ the ])est foiun which we could adoj^t for 

obtaiuiiyi;’ knowlediLi’e of the relative streiyi4'th, etc., 
of cast iron. It will be seen that by a use of the one- 
half S(|uare bar with weak irons, the carbons remain 
iTK^stly in the combined state, and when used for 

strony iron, its body l)econies '‘white” or crysta,lline. 
In the onc-incli scpiare bars the corners, as may be 
seen, are much dee])m‘ in combined carbon or demse 
in i^'rain than on the Hat surface, as seen at A b>, I'i<4's. 
97 and 9<S, and instead of its skin or shell bein<4* an 
even tliickness or of a uniform texture, as seen in the 
round bars at D and K, Fio-s. 97 and 98, it is very ir- 
re<4*idar. hbirtliermore, althoipi»*h the square l)ars are 
of about the same ansa as the round bars, still we (bid 
tlu' latter has the ‘.^Tcatc'St body of meta.l in the ‘4'ra- 
|)ldtie form. 

Complete analyses of all thc‘ s|H‘cialties luua* c'xhib- 
itetl in c< unbiuat i< m with otheu'S are -[ua/sentcsl in ('hapler 
XId\’, 'rh(‘Se will assist in delin inij;' t he ptu'ctmta^qt' of 
('hemiea.1 pro])ert ies 1 K‘st lot‘xist in an iron or mixtures 
to secure the various ])hysieal t'onditions and (puditic'S 
desii-ed in eaiainys at tlu' pia^seut <lay. Nos. .a; and 30, 
Fi-j;'. to,!, illust rate t he adinity <d' iron for sulphur, beinjj;; 
the bars disseribed in ('ha|)tt‘r XXX,, in whit'h sul}dnir 
or brimstone was plaeisl in tlu* ladle after No. 30 had 
been poured. 1'lu* whit<* rin^t ‘d II, No. ‘.nj, shows the 
hardeiiiiqt ^dfeet of snlphiir. 




•gun metal. silicon 1 . 19; SULPHUR .055, 


ROLL. SILICON .77; SULPHUR .058. 


FIG. 97. — CAR WHEEL IRON. SILICON .66; SULPHUR .I27. 


■HEAVY MACHJNKRY IRON. SILICON I.50; SULPHUR .IlO. 









FIG. 99 LIGHT MACHINERY. SILICON 1. 83; SULPHUR .O78. 


fig 1 00 . —stove PLATE IRON. SILICON 2.59; SULPHUR .O' 




CHAPTER LXl. 


COMPUTATION OF RELATIVE STRENGTH 
OF TEST BARS. 

The rule for computing the relative strength of test 
bars (see page 476) is to divide the breaking load by 
the area of the bar, at its point of fracture. It is to 
be understood that this rule can be applied only to bars 
of the same length and cross section, or made from 
the same pattern, in sizes or areas to equal inch to 
2^ inches diameter or such bars as shown .on pages 
536 and 573, for the purj^ose of making compari- 
sons of any difference that may exist in the area of 
test bars made from off the same pattern, due to a 
straining, etc., of the mould in which the bars were 
cast. While the compilation derived by the rules in 
Table 99, page 476, are placed under the head 
of “ Strength per square inch ” in most of the Tables 
of tests in this work, such is given as a matter 
of form, or for relative comparisons, and not as 
absolute strength per sqxiai'e inch. The author 
has presented the rule given in Table 99 for the 
reason that it is the simplest for ordinary shop 
testing, and takes better cognizance of the prac- 
tical elements for everyday use in a standard l)ar 
than any other formula of which he has knowledge. 
Whatever systems are advanced for making relative 
comparisons in the transverse or tensile strength of 
iron, no matter what size of a bar we use, be it of one 
inch, two inches, or three inches area, square or round, 
the author claims that none should be recognized as 
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worthy of- ^Lin' serious consideration as a standard that 
■j 11 ires us to take into account more tlian one-ei'^iith 
a!i froni the size of tlie test l)ar ])attern used. The 
Aioiiieut we atlenij)t to fi^^'ure. iipor down, to determine 
k metars stren;4-th per square ineh, or'tlie more we are 
diverted from the e.\(U‘t size (»f the bar actually tested, 
liu* more we will err in drawing* correct comparative 
' •duetions in a,ny ‘Tq'radc* ” of iron. In order to 
:a.in a, relati\'e knowledi^'e of tlie slreiyi^dh of an iron 
..e mu si eon line tests to the use of one size of a har 
(see ])ai;'e 5^4), let tliat he aone-ineli, two-inch, or three- 
inch st juare area har, and its eoinputation should only he 
])ennitted in takin,^' into account any variations which 
may exist due to iriaa^'ular work in the moulding and 
(‘astiiyi;’ of any one of the three sizes that may be used. 

In testing bars, tliis effect from irregularity in 

moulding whic‘h can cause a variation in the size of 
t(‘St bars, made off from the same [)attern, should be 
taken note* of in compiling any records of strength 
filisl for refcuAuice or comparison. Note sliould I)e 

talnm of the least \arialiou whicli might (vxist in 

tlkAsizeof a. standai'd test bar, as a few thousaiidt ins 
part of an inch in the dianuder of a, bar is multi- 
plied alxmt threi‘ tinuss in its circum feiamce. A 

lit t It* variation in tin* size of a tmsl bar ea,n make a 
bar ctmsiderai)]}' stronger or weakt‘r, ata‘i>i-ding a,s its 
diametm* is dt‘ert‘a.st‘d or increased from llu‘ size* of the 
pattern from wliieh the tmst l)ai*s are moulded. In com- 
piling this work, it will be tjliserved that. tlK‘ author 
lias tlioiight it correct to nn’ognize this factor, and htmet^ 
the adoption of the column, ‘‘Streiigtli j)er S(pia.re 
inch,” se«‘n with s«)me of the tables gi\a‘n hertnvith. 
In tu’der that the ivatler may undm-stand how any 
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difference in the relative strength of test tars 
was obtained for the tables, we give two examples 
seen on this page, as one method is necessary 
for a square bar and another for a round bar : The 
author could never perceive wherein the formulae 
used for figuring the strength per square inch, as 
advanced by our text books, etc., had any bearing on 
the actual area of a test bar and the load at which it 
broke; in fact, if in 1901 a founder should send the 
area and tests of round and square test bars to recog- 
nized authorities on mathematics to have their strength 
per square inch computed, the chances are they would 
present such figures that he would be liable to wonder 
if present formulae for cast iron were not invented 
rather for the purpose of distorting facts or making 
figures lie than for furnishing true data. The author 
has referred to this subject on several occasions since he 
p'ublished the methods for computation shown in table 


TABLE 99. — SQUARE BAR. TEST NO. 6. PAGE 460. 


Micrometer 
Meas. 
1.002 in. X 


Square. 
1.002 in. 


Breaking: load. 
3,500 lbs. 


Area of bar. 

1.004 square inches. 

Area. 

1.004= 3i 486 lbs. strength per sq. in. 


ROUND BAR. TEST NO. 12. PAGE 460. 
Diameter. Diameter. Square of diameter. 

1. 132 in. X I 132 in. = 1.281424 square inches. 

Square of diam. Decimal. Area. 

1.281424 X .7854 = 1.006 square inches. 

Breaking load. Area. 

3,708 -T- 1.006 = 3,686 lbs. strength per sq. in. 


99, and was pleased to note that at the meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, St. 
Louis, May, 1896, Prof. C. H. Benjamin came out 
openly in a letter discussing the testing of cast iron 
and attacked the usual formulae for loaded beams as 
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being incorrect, insisting that a reform should be 
enacted in this field of mathematics. In his letter he 
expressed the opinion, as stated by the American 
Machinist^ that the terms “modulus of elasticity, “ 
“elastic limit,” etc;, were entirely out of place as 
applied to cast iron, and should not be used at all in 
connection with that material, and that the usually 
accepted formulae for strength of beams would not hold 
good for cast iron beams, as had been shown by tests 
made by himself for the committee. 

The author trusts that the good work started at St. 
Louis will result, before many years, in our having 
some standard for computing the strength of cast iron 
that can be recognized as more practical or more cor- 
rect than our present formulas for figuring different 
lengths and sizes of bars or loaded beams. It is as 
essential to have correctness in formulas for figuring 
the strength of cast iron as it is to have correct systems 
for casting and testing such grades of metal. (See 
Pag-e 530.) 

To any desiring to use larger bars than the one 
and one-eighth inch diameter shown in Table 99, and 
wishing to keep even figures as with a two-inch or 
three-inch area section, as some may desire to do, the 
only difference would be to have the figures 1.596 or 
1.955, as the case may be, replace the 1.128, which is 
the diameter of a bar equal to the area of a one-inch 
square bar. It may be well to mention at this point 
that the Riehle Bros, of Philadelphia and others now 
use the method for computing the strength of test bars 
shown in Table 99, page 476. 



CHAPTER LXIL 


VALUE OF MICROMETER MEASURE- 
MENTS IN TESTING. 

What is worth doin^ at all, is worth doing well,’® 

is an old maxim, and never more applicable than to the 
subject of testing. It can be readily observed that 
the author is an advocate of utilizing every factor 
that can, in any manner, assist in lessening erratic 
records and advance testing of cast iron to its high- 
est perfection. Such advocacy would be inadequate 
did the author not argue for the adoption of the mi- 
crometer to measure the area of test bars at the point 
of fracture. The micrometer would be used much 
more than it is at the present time, did testers only 
more fully realize the difference a few thousandths of 
an inch in the diameter of a bar can make in the 
strength records, especially when the same are re- 
duced to make relative comparison of strengths. 

Many would be surprised to learn how often they 
have been deceived in according differences in strength 
to records obtained simply by calipers and common rule 
in considering the size of bars for comparisons. If the 
micrometer had been used and the area reduced to 
make relative comparisons as illustrated on page 
475, testers would ofttimes have found bars, which 
were conceded by the breaking load records to be the 
^•<-rongest, to prove the weakest test of iron.’ 
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It is inipossil)lc to obtain ronitli bars of the same 
area. There is sure to be some difference in their 
si/.es. It is not unusual to find one-inch area, etc., 
bars to l)c from one-sixteenth to one-eig-hth larg-er in 
diameter or the S([uare than tlie pattern used and to 
find that testers make lU) note of such difference, but 
are wliolly 14-11 ided by the wei^^lit at whicli the liar 
broke. If one was one hundred or two hundred more 
than others, the liii^'hest was aece])ted as tlie stron^'cst 
and l)est test, reitardless of tlie bar’s e.\aet area. 

To illustrate how a small bar breakini^' with a heavier 
load than the lari^'e liar (each diffcrin<4* but a few thou- 
sandths of an incli in their area), may often, if not re- 
duced to relative sti'en^^'th.s, etc., deceive a tester 
200 to 400 pounds in accepting; common rule measure- 
ment and the aetiual load in tliinkini^* he has a true 
record of the iron’s strent^lh, the reader is referred 
to Table 89, tests Xos. 6 and 8, (ui ])a.L>-e .[Oo, showinij[' 
transverse tests of i^'un metal. 'There we find two 
bars whieli, if the actual bresak ini;* loads we la* acce])ted, 
would deeei\’t‘ tin* tester .169 pounds, or in ot hen* words, 
instead of his ludieviipi;- ]\c Iia,il one ])ar only 72 })ounds 
sti'oniter than the othc‘r, he actually had a difference of 
269 pounds, as stated above. This should aid to tdearly 
illustrate tlu* inpiortance of luicronuhtu' nuaisurc' 
inents, wlu'rever the* tester desires to truly ascerta.in 
whether any differcmcc* actually exists in the stren|4'th 
of his niixtu/es or the charac'tcu* of the iron produced. 

Another feature well to be notit'cd is tliat of llu‘ 
inpH'aetibility of obtaining;; ba,rs (‘xaidly round or 
s«pia.n.*, or exact dupIieat(‘S of tluu’r patUum. Man)' 
t(*sti‘rs take but one measurement of a bar, whih' others 
tako no measu riMinnit at all. Any following; (u’ther 
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practice might almost as well omit their testing, for 
they are as liable to be misled as be correct in their 
conclusions. In obtaining the area of a round or 
square bar two measurements, at least, should be 
taken, added together, and then divided by two to 
obtain the average of their sizes to assure a tester that 
he has knowledge of what is closely the true total area 
of bars. Those desirous of closely following mixtures, 
etc. , by physical tests to obtain true knowledge of the 
strength of their product, can not ignore the value 
of micrometer measurements. For scientific research, 
at least, such methods must be strictly followed. To 
find decimal equivalents for use in micrometer measure- 
ments, see Table 139, page 594. 



CIIAIM'KR LXIIL 


()PERA'rL\(r TESTING MACHINES. 

Obtaining true results or close records in testing is 
often assisted as nuu'li by careful work and s\'steni in 
operating testing machines as ])y correct inetliods in 
the moulding, casting, etc., of test bars. 

In obtaining the trans\'erse strength and deflection 
of bars cast flat they sliould always be laid on the bear- 
ing Idocks the same way. The importance of this is 
realized when we consider that the down or ‘‘ nowel ” 
side of a one-inch area round or scpiare bar can l)e 
made to show a strengtli of 300 to 400 ])ounds more 
l)y IniN'ing tlie ‘‘ nowel ” side resting on the blocks 
than where the cope side is so placed, a (jiialily clearly 
]>roven in C'hapter EX\b, page 4SS. 

If bars are cast on cmd, it is wcdl to have the down or 
nppri* cast end alwaws pointed t]u‘ same dii'ectionA 'I'o 
insure this in the methods advocated by this work, a 
small, flat de]>ression is cast in the ])ars, so as to pt.-rmit 
their always finding a good bearing at the same s])ot 
of the bars, as seen at X, h^ig. i03,ne.xt page. 

The same speed in testing should always be maim 
tained as far as possible, as whether a liar is brokem 
fast or slowly can makt‘ a <liff<*rencc in residts. A 
comfortable sptaal, which can lie alwa,\'s nsadily main 
tained, should be adopted. In olitaining tensile 

■^This is essential, as it assists in obtaining an approximati' 
area at tiu: breaking ]K>int, as the taper of Uu‘ patterns and strain- 
ing the mould from liead prt'ssure arc lial)le to make the area 
of the bars vary at {hllercnt heights. 
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Strength of test bars, every care should be taken to 
prevent one side being strained or pulled more than 
the other. The grip should be such as to cause an even 
pull all over the area of the specimen, in order to ob- 
tain the true tensile strength of the iron. See page 450. 

Another essential in operating testing machines is 
that of applying the 
weight as steadily as 
practicable. At F ig. 

104 is shown the up- 
per section of a type^ 
of testing machine 
now being largely used, in which the oscillation of 
the beam F, from the lower stop H up to the up- 
per stop K, in some cases may mean a load of 100 
pounds, which if brought up or down quickly re- 
sults in a strain like an impact blow. A good plan to 
follow in using a machine of this design is to place 
one hand around the stop at K. By this plan, less 
room is allowed for the oscillation of the weighting 



beam and the hand readily informs the mind of any 
upper movement, so that the sliding poise can be 
made to balance the beam before a bar could break 
to make it questionable within one hundred pounds of 
just what is its true strength, by reason of the beam 
F rising suddenly to the stox^ K. 




CHAl>1M^k LXIV. 


ROUND vs, vSyllARlC TEST BARS.*^' 

The square test bar, cast (lat, was, prior to 1890, 
almost soIt*l\’ t*m|)l( jyotl. 'I'lic author hrst advocated 
the use of a round test bar in an article in the Anieri- 
can Machinist , June 6, 1889. He is aware that the 
S(|uare luar, east llat, has been the basis of elaborate 
tables of lransverst‘ streno'th for use by eiyi^'ineers, etc., 
and for publieation in our scientific text-books; yet, in 
spite of all this, the prat‘tict‘ is wroipi>\ 

Metal, in ccjolinji^, arranj^css its crystals in lines pcr- 
])endienlai’ to tho bound iipi;' j)lanes of the mass, or, in 
otlnu’ words, flu* rr\'stals a,rran,i4'e themselves alonj^* the 
lim*,s iho ua^cf.of heat ti‘a.\ad in passini;* outward from 
the east ifie, a,, it oi^olsoj'f. 'I'o a,ssis( in illustraliipi;' this 
subjoet I ha\o lalam tin* followini;' description and cuts 
(hdos. lu, and oso frojsj Sj)retson‘s work on ft)unding*. 
Spis'ikiip' of the cuts, Mr. Sprt‘tson says: 

In tin* fuimd bar thr » rytUals art‘ all nuliatin^' from the centex'. 
In thf ‘qnarr bar ihoy urr arrangtsl pcr]HMuhcular to the four 
and lirm/r four lines, in the diiqi^oiULls of the sqiixire, 

ill wliirii tri ininal plaiirs of thr rryslals abut or interlock, and 
aboil! ivliirh tli«- li'V'.talh/.ation is alway.s confused and irrcjj^ular. 

ddds is said to bi* vm'y plainly e.xhibited by the effect 

* A r\i!.a ! of a papor mid licbu'c the WcsUsai Idiimdry. 

A--'.o. !a? iMis, jniif, 
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of manganese in steel castings showing a contrast be- 
tween round and square fractures. 

A study of Figs. 105 and 106 impresses one with the 
importance of arranging for the greatest possible uni- 
formity in providing for the radiation of heat from a 
test specimen, and also to afford it the most favorable 
condition to arrange its crystals uniformly through- 
out its body. It requires no great stretch of the imag- 
ination to conceive what a great influence the simple 
matter of slight differences in the ‘‘ temper of sand 
in a mould may 
have in causing 
non-uniformity in 
the even texture 
of a square bar 
compared to the 
even structure 
possible in a round 
bar. Mr. John E. 

Fry, in a paper before the Eastern Association, May 2, 
1894, condemning one-half inch square test bars, clearly 
illustrates the effect of a little variation in the ‘‘ tem- 
per ” or dampness of sand, often making small bars 
wholly unreliable as a test for the relative strength 
of any kind of cast iron. 

Before leaving Figs. 105 and i 06, let me call attention 
to their clear exemplification of the necessity of cast- 
ing test bars on end, in order to insure uniform cool- 
ing off. The heavy-work founder knows that metal 
first solidifies at the bottom of a mould, and if he is 
'‘feeding” a heavy casting, the metal, by solidifying 
at the bottom first, will gradually force his " feeding 
rod” upward^ thus demonstrating that the greatest 



FIG. 106. 
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line for radiation or line for heat to escape is upward, 
or through the “ cope ” of a mould. For this reason, 
if we would break a casting a foot square into halves 
down the center of its vertical position, as when cast, 
we would find the last spot to solidify would gener- 
ally be about three inches from the top, or one-fourth its 
height below the cope surface. It makes no difference 
how small a body of metal may be, the same principle 
is applicable to it as to the large body, and goes to 
fully demonstrate the irregularity for a central point 
of latest solidifica,tion which must exist in a test bar 
cast flat. Then again, uneven cooling is bound to 
cause more or less internal contraction strain in a test 
bar. It must be evident that a test bar cast on end 
will ^ have an even radiation from all portions of its 
surface at any height, and thus give to the bar the 
best uniform grain throughout any section and also 
the best opportunity to lessen strains so far as cooling 
off has any effect. More information on the necessity 
of casting test bars on end will be found in the next 
Chapter, page 488. 

The nature of all cast iron is such that any elements 
in a mould possessing heat-conducting powers, that 
will either chill or make closer the grain of the metal 
in the skin or surface, are very effective in changing 
results in the strength and contraction of iron, espe- 
cially in light castings or small test bars. There is a 
great difference in iron in its susceptibility to elements 
tending to chill. Some iron, if poured into a dry sand 
mould, would show a gray fracture, but if poured into an 
iron or green sand mould, would show at the surface a 
white or chilled iron, the depth of which depends upon 
the character of the iron, the thickness of castings. 
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etc. In Fig. 107, we see an irregular circle, outside of 
wliich we find the deepest close-grained sections at 
the corners A B. The lower the “grade” of the 
iron and the damper the sand the deeper will these 
corners chill or close up the grain of an iron. There is 
a limit to the extent to which combined carbon shown 
in the closing of the outer grain can cause strength 
in the test bar, where it is combined with a soft center 
or graphitic core as seen at D. A test bar can, by a 
radical difference in the grain of the core and outer 
body, embody 
such contraction 
strains within its 
own elements as to 
break with a light- 
er load compared 
with the true natu- 
ral qualities of 
metal as exhibited 
by actual working results in castixxgs or from a turned 
test bar. Degrees in “temper” or dampness of the 
sand comprising a mould have every influence in 
changing results in the corners of a test bar. A 
square bar is an erratic bar at its best ; one cannot say 
what it will do in often showing different grades of 
iron to be partly the opposite of what a use of the 
castings would demonstrate. This is especially true 
where square test bars are cast flat. 

We will now turn pur attention to the round bar, 
Fig. 108. It surely requires but little observation to 
impress one with the regularity of its outline compris- 
ing the surface or close-grained metal; and it appears 
like adding insult to injury to discuss the favorable 



FIG. 107. FIG. 108. 
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conditions it ])roseiits over a scjuarc l);Lr in |jcrniitt in,4 
iron to show a uniform ^'rain in a test spceiiuen. Xo 
one need accept the illustration of tliis <piestioii as ex- 
hil)itcd by the cuts (I'ii^'s. 107 and 108), as any founder 
can cast S(|uari* and round test bars to ascertain the dif~ 
ftu'ence in the ^^rain of tw<i such fractures for himself. 

I^h)r testin;;- iron, by URsms of roULili rasl bai's, 1 am 
at a loss to com*ei\a* imw any om- with tlu- fai’ts beibre 
liim, as Iierein S(.*t f<jrth, can st‘icnl ifu-ally support or 
ari;'ue for tlu' adoption of a stpiare test bar. Wdaui wc 
consid(*r the uniformity of radiation, crust, and i;rain, 
that a roiintl bar cast on end nuiktss practicable, and 
tlien look at a scpiart* bar east Hat, it <loes set in that w<‘ 
do not need any scieiua* ]»ut that a little use of fair 
reasoning’ is all-sulhcitmt too-ni(h* ns a,rii;ht in decitiiii); 
wliich of the tw(» forms is tlit‘ more liable to most 
closely approximate* comparisons of tin* .stri‘nidh or 
contraction of iron mixtures, ete*. 

The Author’s continued advocacy of the round har» 
t'ast on (‘iid, siiu't* i8.S(; lias been rcwaolcd !»c the 
Ami/rican l'<»uudrymcu 's A's.tM-iat inn, at it', annual 
convention in uyn, imaninioiisly pa*;*nne. rcM»tntiMns 
rccomimnnline. the round bar isc.t <in md as the most 
suitable for Icstinp, r,i\\ iifui, 'This r<'S(dnlion also 
recomiucinis tliat bars should not be snialh*r than one 
and cuK*dialf iiu'lu*s diameter, d’lu* stumer all coim* !<♦ 
ia*ct4(riize the ath isabilit y t»f arloptiip,; tlu* above reeoiie 
tiu‘ndaii<ms, tluat|,»h many may th‘sire to us<* as junall 
as ! huducli diameter bairs, which mav oftt*n bt* p<*rm{:;“ 
sibli- with s«»ft |4Tad«.*.s, the betl<*r for all interestted in 
<»r makin)4' usi* e»f lt*sl riH,'ords. An at'eount »»r tlie A. 
h\ A.’s work in brii4;iny; alnuit the ajH»ve rt*i‘om- 
iiit'iida! ions is ftniml in C'liapter LXX., pay,es 57.1 fe ?pH.|, 



CHAPTER LXV. 


DISCOVERY OF EVILS IN CASTING TEST 
BARS FLAT. 

At the meeting of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers held in New York City the week of 
December 3, 1894, the author, in a discussion on test- 
ing, briefly called attention to the series of tests seen 
on page 493. Before asking the reader to I'eview the 
tests, the author wishes to comment on principles 
involved and what they demonstrate to us in emphat- 
ically proving that cei'tain practices some follow arc 
not correct. It is well known that the past practice 
in moulding test bars has been upon the principle of 
casting them flat, and also that the form generally 
used has been square or rectangular in preference to 
the round form cast on end which, the author is pleased 
to note, has attracted much attention and is now (1901) 
adopted by many as the only correct metlKxl to test 
the physical properties of cast iron. The author will 
now advance mcme pi'oofs to show that the round 
test bar cast on end is the best metluxl which we 
can adopt to reduce erratic results in testing to the 
minimum. 

Early in 1894, the author disec^vered that in testing 
a bar cast flat for its transverse strength, l>y ap|>lying 
the load on the upper cast surface a much greater 
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strcng'tli could be obtained than if the bar was turned 
the reverse side up. I have found in experimenting* 
with a large nuinl.)er of bars one-half inch square, one 
inch square, and one and one-eighth inches diameter, 
with su[)ports twelve inches a[)art, that I o])tained on 
an average 30 ])ounds more strength for a one-half inch 
S(|uare bar, 100 pounds in the oiie-incli bar, and 150 
])(>nnds in the one and one-eighth inch round bar. I 
wish these {igures to be acce[)ted only as an average of 
many tests of bars of the respective sizes given, and 
with which, as a rule, the results have l)een very erratic. 

I have found in a one-hal f-inch s<piare l)ar as much 
as 50 pounds difference in testing the two sides and in 
the one-inch scpiare and one and one-eighth inch round 
I have found a few bars which showed from ^^00 to 400 
pounds difference, thereby ])resenting ])roof that east- 
ing Hat any form of size of bar admits errors and 
jugglery and is wholly wr(»ng. 

I would sta,t(.‘ that in t‘xpei’iinenting with testing on 
tile lower and u])per sicU's of test bars, lhe}’should^ 
alwa\*s 1 h* moulded in tln.‘ saim* ilask, poured from the 
same ladle and from the same gate, d'o prova^ my 
])osition on thi^; (pu/slion, I would lirst call attention to 
i'onditions whii’li can be found by an\’ who arc sidli- 
eiently interested to expe*riment in this line. In Fig. 
io«y next page, is shown a side elevation of a bar resting 
on peu‘nted supjiorts A H, 12 inches a{)art, the distance 
which the author u.seti in his (*xperinu*nts. The point 
<d’ lioad is slnnvn at I ). 'Phe [>osition of the bar is the 
same as wlu*n (‘ast or lying in its mould. In examin- 
itig such a bar it will be found that the im‘tal at the 
lower side <n* shell IC 1*1 is generally denser, or of a 
closer grain, than that ctJinposing tlu* upper half of the 
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bar. This is caused by the lower half being- cooled 
more quickly than the upper half. This gives in the 
lower half of the bar, in a sense, more combined than 
graphite carbon, which results with iron not ‘ ' white 
in causing the ‘‘ lower ” half to be of greater strength 
than the upper half. But the degree to which this is 
affected in flat-poured bars is largely controlled by the 
difference in the ‘ ‘ temper ’ ’ of the sand, hardness of 
rammin|>, degree of fluidity, speed of pouring, and 
the quality of iron used. Since these conditions can- 



not be always the same, results in testing flat cast bars 
are erratic. That one side of a flat cast bar will always 
be in line of giving more strength than another, is 
understood when we take into consideration, with 
the above, the fact that in testing for transverse 
strength, we subject the under side of the bar to an 
extension or tensile strain, and the upper side to one 
of compression or crushing. If we have the densest 
or highest combined carbon side of a bar to resist 
the extension or tensile strain, it is reasonable to 
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bars cast fiat stood the greatest load, with their side 
which was down when cast being in extension when 
tested, and also that the greatest difference in this re- 
spect exists in the round bar. Again I would call at- 
tention to the fact that the results in all the fiat cast 
^ibars were very erratic. This Table compares very 
closely in averages with a large number of tests which 
I have made on this point to satisfy myself as to the 
correctness of such results, and they always point in 
one direction. 

A deceptive point which it might be well to notice in 
casting test bars fiat is the chance it affords of making a 
test bar record too great a strength for an iron. Take 
a round bar cast fiat and test it with its side cast down 
in extension, or as illustrated in Fig. 109, page 490, and 
one can record a greater strength than by any other 
method of casting; but where one desires to record the 
honest and natural strength of an iron, he should use 
the round bar cast on end. And by a comparison of the 
round bar cast on end with those cast fiat, as seen by 
Tables 102 and 103, next page, the system which the au- 
thor advocates is found to be one which will not permit 
a tester to obtain a greater strength than that which the 
iron truly possesses, nor admit of any jugglery in re- 
cording tests. When it is known that one side of a flat 
cast bar can often give 300 to 400 pounds more strength 
than its opposite side, there is surely an opening for 
deception and variable results. The mixture of iron 
charged for the test on next page was all pig metal of 
the analysis seen in Table 104. The analysis of the 
test bars shows the silicon to be reduced ten points and 
the sulphur doubled by re-melting the iron. 
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TABLE 100.— TRANSVERSE TESTS OF SQUARE BARS CAST FLAT. 


No. of 
test. 

Mode of test- 
ing. 

Micrometer 

measure- 

ment. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

Broke 

at 

in lbs. 

State of 
fracture. 

Strength 
per J^'^sq. 
in lbs. 

I 

Top up. 

•504 

.180 

264 - 

Sound. 

260 

2 1 

-509 

■.170 

260 

“ 

25 !• 

3 

Top down. 

•493 

.160 

240 

“ 

233 


.526 

.110 

160 

-Small flaw. 

145 


Difference in strength extremes of sound bars, 27 lbs. or 11.59 cent. 


TABLE lOI.— TRANSVERSE TEST OF SQUARE BARS CAST FLAT. 


No. of 
test. 

Mode of test- 
ing. 

Micrometer 

measure- 

ment. 

Deflec- 

tion, 

Broke 

at 

in lbs. 

State of 
fracture. 

Strength 
per sq. in. 
in lbs. 

5 

Top up. 

1.022 

.110 

1,784 

Sound. 

1,709 

6 

1.052 

.120 

1,820 


1,645 

7 

Top down. 

1.044 

.120 

1,764 

“ 

1,618 

8 


1.024 

,100 

1,600 


1,526 


Difference in strength extremes, 183 lbs. or 11.99 cent. 


TABLE I02.-TRANSVERSE STRENGTH OF ROUND BARS CAST FLAT. 


No. of 
test. 

Mode of test- 
ing. 

Micrometer 

measure- 

ment. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

Broke 

at 

in lbs. 

State of 
fracture. 

Strength 
per sq. in. 
in lbs. 

9 

Top up. 

i,i6i 

.160 

2,128 

Sound. 

2,010 

10 

1,140 

.150 

1,980 

“ 

1,940 

II 

Top down. 

1.171 

.140 

1,996 

“ 

1,853 

12 

1. 131 

.100 

1,682 


1,674 


Difference in strength extremes, 336 lbs. or 20 7-100 per cent. ■ 


TABLE 103.— TRANSVERSE TESTS OF ROUND BARS CAST ON END. 


No. of 
test. 

Mode of test- 
ing. 

Micrometer 

measure- 

ment. 

Deflec- 

tion, 

Broke 

at 

in lbs. 

State of 
fracture. 

Strength 
per sq. in. 
in lbs. 

13 

First flask. 
Cope side 

i.iii 

.110 

1,760 

Sound. 

1,815 

14 

Nowel side 

1.116 

.110 

1,772 


1,812 

15 

Second flask. 
Nowel side 

1.132 

.III 

1.772 


1,761 

16 

Cope side 

1.121 

.110 

1,720 


1,743 



uriiicicinje isi ftuiriiiiLii cxi-iciiich ui twu uiisK.s, 72 ius. or 4.13 per ceiii., nut 
the greatest difference in one flask, tests Nos. 15 and 16, and which is the way 
Table 58 should be shown, is but 1.03 per cent. 

Tested by Thos. D. West, October 23, 1S94, assisted by C. B. Kantner, at 
Sharpsville, Pa. 

TAhl.E 104. 


Chemical analysis of pig iron charged. Chemical analysis of test bars. 

Silicon. Sulphur. I Mang. \ Plios. Silicon. Sulphur. j Mang. Phos. 

1.4S ,ui9 I .35 1 ,097 1.38 ,03s I ,31 .099 

A study of the tests on pag*c 493 shows that the great- 
est difference in one flask of the strength extremes of 
the bars cast on end is but r.03 per cent., compared with 
11.59, 11.99 and 20.07 per cent, found in the bars cast 
flat. It may be well to mention again the fact that all 
tlie bars were poured out of the same ladle and that the 
flat cast l)ars were all moulded and cast together in 
one flask, giving them a much lietter chance to be 
uniform tlian the bars cast on end, as the latter were 
cast in separate flasks. 

When a system is obtained, where witli two l:)ars cast 
together, there will only he three pounds of differ- 
ence in their l)reaking loads per square inch, as is 
found with tests X<.)S. 13 and i.j., Table 103, the author 
has a siis])icion that it is about time some were making 
a stiich' of the elements liringing a1)out siicli close re- 
sults.'^' The difference of 72 pounds between the two 
flasks ])oiired on end, shown in 'ra])le 103, could be 
charged to the dilferenee in the fluidity of the metal, 
which existed through laj)Si‘of time in ])ouring the two 
moulds, a (piality affc‘cting the stnmgtli, (dc., of test 
bars more fulh* (U,‘fin{‘d on pages 37.1 and 5.M>. Addi- 
tional inform.ation on casting test bars on end will l)c 
found on pages 50K anti 512. 

* 'riu*?-.r two {(•:-.(:< an* vj'.'on l<> lla* rosiil!?; 

liiaf, can lx* obtainc<l, in a ej-ni-ral practice, nna li better with 
round l,)ars than wills s<|nare t»nes. 



ClIAPll^R LXVI. 


PHYSICAL T 1 <:STS I' OR TWK PLAST-FUR- 
XACIC AXI) 'VUKIR VALUIL- 

Progress in the science of either making or mixinj»; 
iron rc{[uin‘S :i study of the physical as well as the 
chemical pnipcrtics. The importance of a correct sys- 
tem for such tests, to make comparison possible be- 
tween different furnaces, or the same furnace at differ- 
ent times, or with fouiulers, is self-evident. 

The first ixant to mention is the value of re-meltiiycf 
samples of the furnace-casts. 'Phe occasional rc-meltin^^ 
of sa.mpU‘S of casts, in a small cu}>ola, cannot but a, id 
tile a,dva,iu*emcnl of rcscaireh, and serve as a Oieck on 
chcmic'al anaivses, and often as a. protcalion to Uu‘ fur- 
nae(‘inan, }>v mablinit him to ha-irn what tlu‘ founder 
'■111 do in ehanipni,;' the eharaider of iron after it ha.s 
li'ft tile furnaei‘ yard. A little* cupola will also often 
be ctinvenienl for easting;' small j)iee*es for rejiairs that 
may be nemlcei betwt‘en the furnace«easts, or when a 
furnace is out of blast. 

A furnaetnnan is often not informed of t.‘onij)lainls 
eonei‘rnin.1!;' his irt>n until it has In'en all melted U]>; 
and then he has ‘pmerally no remedy other tlian to in- 
spect the eastin^fs i‘laim<‘<l to Iiave lu'cn made from 

’• i'eUrarf ui' a papi-r n*a<i at Ani<*rifun Institute of 

Minitp' PneantreC Mectin>;. Pittsbnr>', lb*b.. iSu<». 
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the iron complained of. As a founder, I know thei'e 
are ways in which the original character of pig metal 
can be so altered in mixtures as to place upon the 
furnaceman the blame for bad results for which he is 
not justly responsible. In such cases, the remelting 
of a sample by him might often exonerate him.* The 
expense of a small sample cupola need not alarm 
any furnaceman ; he can erect one for twenty dollars. 
In fact, the author erected one at the Spearman Futr- 
nace, Sharpsville, Pa., January 17, 1896, which did not 
cost six dollars, and took but seven hours’ labor of 
one man from the time ground was broken until the cu- 
pola was at work. A cast was made in ten minutes after 
the iron was charged. This cupola was made of an 
old shell, twelve inches in diameter and thirty inches 
long, which was lying around in our foundry yard. 
It had been used a few years previously in an industrial 
street parade, for casting horseshoes, which were 
thrown to the people as the wagon went along, the 
blast being furnished by means of an old pair of hand- 
bellows. If iron can be melted under such conditions, 
in such a baby cupola, no one need hesitate to believe 
that it can be conveniently done in a small cupola at a 
blast furnace, where all the blast required can be 
steadily supplied. 

The following Tables 105, 106, and 107, seen on next 
page, give chemical and physical tests of a furnace - 
cast, taken January 18, 1896, at the Spearman furnace, 
Sharpsville, Pa., and is chiefly given to present one 
good form for such records: ‘ 

* If founders knew that fumacemen tested their own iron by 
remelting it in a cupola and kept a regular record of all their 
tests, It would have a great tendency to make many investig-ate 
thoroughly to find whether the fault was not their own before 
entering complaints to the fumacemen. 
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TAl*.LE 105. — PHYSICAL TESTS OF FURNACE IRON TAKEN JANUARY 

18, 1896. 


No. of 
Test. 

Contrac- 

tion. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

Strength 

Fluidity. 

Chill. 

Diam’ter 
of Bar. 

Strength 
per sq. in. 

L 

Inch. 

6-64 

Inch. 

0.12 

Pounds. 

2,300 

Inches. 

4 ^ 

Not 

taken. 

Inch. 

1. 194 

Pounds. 

2,054 


TABLE 106, — PHYSICAL TESTS OF CUPOLA-IRON. 


No. of 
Test. 

Contrac- 

tion. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

Strength 

Fluidity. 

Chill. 

Diam’ter 
of Bar. 

Strength 
per sq. in. 

2 

Inch. 

8-64 

Inch. 

o.oS 

Pounds. 

2,220 

Inches, 

5 

Not 

taken. 

Inch. 

1.242 

Pounds. 

1,907 


TABLE 107. 

ANALYSIS OF FURNACE-IRON. ANALYSIS OF CUPOLA-IRON. 


Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

Silicon. 

Sulphur,. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


1.02 

0.034 

0.81 

0.056 


Note. — The niimher of inches jjiven under “fluidity” in this record is 
directly nieasured on the fluidity strip, seen at S, in Figs. 12 1 and 122, pages 
.So<;and5i4. 


The day is past for tolerating- the blind, ignorant 
practice which we foiindrymen followed up to about 
1890 in mixing ix'on. The wonder is that we ever 
“ hit ” what we wanted, when we consider how decep- 
tive is the fracture of pig metal as a guide to its true 
grade. ” I am aware that up to 1900 a little over half 
oixr founders kept up with the progress of utilizing 
chemivStry in mixing their iron; nevertheless, I say, 
when the furnaceman has done his part, let the founder 
study to do his by calling chemistry to his aid, or else 
get out of the business and stop complaining about 
“bad ii-on. ” There is no “bad iron” in the sense 
some have inferred. All can be utilized in some class 
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of work or other. All that is wanted is a knowledge 
of its chemical and physical properties ; and when the 
fnrnaceman and founder understand these as they 
should, pig iron of any grade ” or quality need never 
be shipped to the wrong customer. It is simply a 
question of ‘‘ carding the car ” right, to have a furnace- 
man clean his yards, and have no complaint about his 
iron, however ‘ ‘ bad ’ ’ he may occasionally make it, if 
he will but give a correct analysis. 

The foundry iron of the analysis in Table 107 is an 
excellent grade to make a machinable, strong casting 
for very heavy work, such as should not be under three 
inches thick in its lightest part, if all pig be used ; but 
if the furnaceman gets the wrong shipping card on such 
a car of iron, and some unprogressive founder receives 
the iron, and because it may look soft ” or ‘‘ open- 
grained ’ ’ tries to mix one-third scrap with it, for light 
or medium castings, he abuses the furnaceman, be- 
cause his castings crack and come out white iron. ” 

The cupola illustrated on page 501 is the smallest I 
know of now used for practical purposes. Before 
taking a ‘ ^ heat ’ ’ out of this small cupola, there was 
but one point that I felt doubtful about, in practice 
with such a small size for the work I intended it to 
perform, and that was, whether it would increase the 
sulphur, by remelting, more or less than is done on 
an average in the large cupolas commonly used. 

Owing to records of cupola mixtures kept at our 
foundry since 1892, or of the analyses of the pig metal 
that go to make exacting work (in which only shop- 
scrap can be utilized), and of the castings produced, 
we are enabled to judge fairly of the increase of sul- 
phur by remelting, and found by comparison that the 
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increase in sulphur caused by remelting in the small 
cupola cannot be regarded as any greater than would 
result from remelting in large cupolas. If anything, 
it is a little below what might be expected with fair 
usage. This is due to the iron not remaining in the 
baby cupola as long as in ordinary foundry cupolas. 

I will now proceed to describe a system of testing 
which I installed at the Spearman furnace at Sharps- 
ville, Pa., January 17, 1896, in which the managers 
took great interest and used, without a doubt, with 
much proiit to themselves. 

The outfit includes one Olsen transverse testing ma- 
chine of standard make, one cupola, two flasks, and 
chill pig- -moulds with a test bar pattern and mould- 
board. An excellent feature of the whole equipment 
is that it need not cost over one hundred dollars, 
including the testing machine. The price of such an 
outfit is no more than a furnace might have to pay for 
freight on one or two cars of condemned iron. 

The cupola. Fig. 1 1 1 shows the cupola used. It may 
have a “ drop bottom,” as shown, or it may simply 
rest upon a plain plate, and be tipped by hand to clear 
it out, after the conclusion of heats. The figure itseh 
explains all details necessary to the construction and 
plan of charging the cupola, as seen on next page. 

The cold blast is used so as to be the same as in 
foundry practice. It may require a few trials to find 
out what pressure of blast will give the best results. 
It shonld not exceed eight ounces pressure at the 
cupola, and will generally be found to work best at 
about six ounces, where two one-inch tuyeres are used. 
Where a low pressure of about four ounces can be 

^qFone is inexperienced in managing cupolas, I would advise 
the cupola being 14 inches inside diameter instead of 10 inches, 
as shown, and increasing the tuyere area 30 percent.; that is, 
if a novice desires to use the smallest cupola practical for melting 
small samples. 
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well maintained, I would advise the two tuyeres being 
about two inches diameter, and give this plan the pref- 
erence over one-inch tuyeres with higher blast press- 
ures. 

The cupola should have its bed of coke well on fire 
before the iron is charged, and the latter should be 
distributed evenly all over the surface of the bed, the 
largest pieces being placed in the middle. I have 
melted one-quarter of a common-sized pig all down in 
fifteen minutes from the time it was charged. This 
is mentioned merely to show that the baby-cupola can 
deal very rapidly with chunks of iron. 

The melted iron should be held in the cupola until 
one charge is thought to have been all melted down, 
before it is tapped out. A charge of iron may range 
from 20 to 50 pounds; and several charges may fol- 
low, having a layer of coke between them, from four 
to five inches in thickness. For a heat over twenty 
minutes long, some good flux may be advantageously 
used to make a thin slag, which could be run off at 
the tap-hole or at a slag-hole, provided for the purpose, 
about two inches above the level of the tap-hole. To 
start the blast it is usually best to let the lowest 
pressure of blast found permissible with utility left 
on, up to the time that about two pounds of melted 
iron run out of the tap-hole. After this flowing of 
metal, plug up the hole and increase the blast pressure 
a few ounces, so as to bring down the iron quickly, and 
collect it in a good body, which will maintain its fluid- 
ity while it remains on the bottom bed before being 
tapped. In letting out the fluid metal, make a large 
hole and have a warm ladle to receive the liquid iron. 

The lining used for the cupola is simply a coating of 



Second charge of iron. 


First charge of coke. 


First charge of iron. 
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fire clay, from three-fourths to one inch thick. It 
could, of course, be lined with fire-brick ; the diame- 
ter of the shell being proportionately increased. 

The baby-cupola shown is one which experimenters 
and college instructors could well use for giving in- 
structions in melting, and will be of value for scientific 
research in all cases where the melting of small 
iron will answer all practical purposes. 

Horizontal chill»mould, and the specimen obtained 
therefrom for testing contraction or chill, is seen in Fig. 
1 14, page 506. Two sizes of these pig-moulds can be 
used, or only one, as the furnaceman may deem best, in 
following out experiments and tests, as described later 
on. Fig. 1 1 5 shows cross-sections through the middle of 
the respective iron moulds; and the larger cross-sec- 
tion shows also the tapering-rule, D, applied at the 
end of the mould, to measure contraction. It will be 
noticed that the thickness of these miniature pig 
moulds or chills is one inch. Any variation from 
this thickness would affect the depth of the chill. It 
is, therefore, necessary that care should be exercised to 
have always the same thickness in any standard chill 
pig-mould which might be adopted, that did not ex- 
ceed two inches thick. The author does not wish to 
be understood as advising records to be taken of the 
chill from the test-specimens, in cases where very fine 
results are desired, unless note be taken of the fluidity 
of the metal at the moment the chill specimens are 
poured. This is done in the author’s system by means 
of fluidity strips attached to test bars, as at S, in Figs. 
1.13 and 121, and also in Fig. 122, pages 503, 509 and 514. 

In Fig. 12 1 a chill piece will be seen at B, which is 
the same as shown at A, Fig. 120, and which is a form 
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of chill used with the test bars shown, and is three- 
eighths inch thick by three inches long, and made of soft 
steel. Only one side or half of the test bar is here 
considered in measuring a chill for record. For iron 
above 1.25 per cent, silicon and no higher than 0.03 
per cent, in sulphur, this system of obtaining chill- 
records indicated in Fig. 121, will work very satis- 
factorily. For iron lower in silicon or higher in sul- 
phur, it may be often necessary to have a larger body 
of iron, in order to prevent a specimen being chilled 
all the way through. In such cases, chill-blocks, as 
shown in Figs. 114, 115, and 116, maybe required to 
obtain chill records. Where best value is to be attrib- 
uted to the chill records, the fluidity should be noted to 
be the same by eye or by the means shown in Fig. 12 1. 

Fig. 1 16 shows a longitudinal section through the 
chill pig-mould of Fig. 114. The well at B is provided 
to prevent cutting the chill in pouring, aiid to cause 
the bar to pull towards one end in contracting, so as to 
permit the contraction to be readily measured by 
means of the tapering rule, shown at D. This test 
specimen, being twelve inches long, provides a con- 
venient length for measuring the contraction, and can 
also be readily broken to note its fracture, or can be 
drilled to obtain samples for analysis. 

The sections in Fig. 1 15 show that the bottom sur- 
face of the chill-mould is round, possessing no corners 
to cause any one part of the specimen to be. chilled 
deeper than another, thereby causing internal strains 
and preventing natural contraction of the iron, owing 
to one part of the specimen being thrown into higher 
combined carbon than another. This consideration, 
the author believes, will cause any one making a 
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Study of the subject to agree with him in advocating 
the principle of the round chill. 

The tapering rule D, Figs. 115 and 116, is graduated 
on one side, as shown, to measure the contraction in 
the sixty-fourths of an inch. The rule is cut off on 
the small end at a point where it is one-sixteenth of 
an inch in thickness. From this the taper runs up 
two inches, at which point it measures three-six- 
teenths of an inch. The distance between the one- 
sixteenth and three-sixteenths points is then equally 
divided by six lines, as shown, so as to read to the one- 
sixty-fourth part of an inch, according as the space of 
contraction will permit the rule to be inserted between 
the chill-mould and the pig specimen, as shown. The 
lines being one-quarter of an inch apart, the scale can 
be easily read; but the rule could, of course, be grad- 
uated finer if desired. 

The study of the element of contraction, as it can 
be defined from any pig specimens, Figs. 114, 115 and 
1 16, will prove very valuable, and, in time, may enable 
a tester to know at a glance, without further research, 
the true “ grade ” of an iron. It can aid the furnace- 
man to detect deception, which is now known to 
exist in the fracture of ‘ ‘ direct metal, ’ ’ and also to 
learn the true effects of re-melting iron, and what 
metalloids cause the greatest contraction in the iron. 

At E, in Figs. 1 14 and 1 16, will be seen a depression 
of about one-quarter of an inch below the top surface 
of the chill -mould. This is to provide means for a 
‘ ‘ fLow-off , ’ ’ to insure the chill specimens being always 
of the same thickness and prevent any iron running 
over the edges of the mould to retard free contraction 
in any manner. The chill-mould, of course, is set level. 
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By using together the chill-moulds of both sizes, as 
shown in Fig. 115, an excellent illustration will be 
afforded of the reasons why many castings crack or 
pull apart, owing to the work being badly propor- 


FIG. II7.—MOULD READY FOR CASTING. FTC 1 18 .— FLASK AND PATTERN. 


tionsd. The small pig test specimen will always show 
a greater contraction than the large one. Such ill re- 
sults in cracks, etc., are often placed on the furnace- 
man’s shoulders by claiming that he had sent '‘bad 
iron.” Should a furnace-man not care to use these 
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jes of chill-moulds at one time, he may, under 
conditions, adopt either for constant use. In 
e of very low grades of iron it might be neces- 
) adopt the larger chill-mould, since in the 
* one the iron might go all white. ” 
oulding test=bars for determining transverse or 
strength or the deflection or stretch of an iron, 
hor has advised a very simple design of a flask 
3 which would not require a $4-per-day moulder 
e the mould. Any intelligent laborer can be 
in a very little while how to mould and cast 
ars successfully; and this can be easily done 
t two minutes. 

arting to mould a single test bar, the round test 
tern, L, and the fluidity-strip pattern, U, Fig. 
i laid in the recesses of the mould board, Fig. 
aich has previously been solidly placed. The 
3k, H, Fig. ii8, is then laid on the mould 
rammed up and rolled over, and then the 
’ is put on; clamps, at K, Figs. 117 and 120, 
been put on to hold the two parts close together 
le cope is being rammed up. Before lifting 
>e, the test bar pattern L is pulled out end- 
The cope is now lifted off; the fluidity-strip 
, U, is drawn out; the cope is put on and 
i; and the mould is up-ended ready for casting, 
in Fig. 1 1 7. The iron cup, A, Fig. 117, is used 
purpose of providing a wide funnel to pour into 
5p the dirt from passing down with the iron, 
t cut in the iron end of the flask, as seen at E, 

[ 7 and 1 2 1., is to prevent the iron, as the mould 
, from rising high enough to touch the under 
the cup. vShould the metal in coming up 
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quickly, as it does, strike the under part of this cup, 
an explosion could occur, making the iron fly in all 
directions. By the plan devised such accidents are 
prevented. 



In cases where the fluidity and chill tests are not de- 
sired, and a plain round test bar only is wanted (which, 
for general purposes, will serve many ends), a plain 
round pattern, as at L, Fig. ii 8, page 507, which in the 
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rough is one and one-eighth inches in diam., or, in fine 
figures, 1. 1284 inches, is all that is required. (Plans for 
casting plain bars are seen on pages 521 and 527.) It is 
well to have the lower end of this pattern made a little 
pointed for about three-fourths of an inch of its 
length, so as not to give a fiat sand surface for iron to 
drop on, as in the case where the bar is entirely 
square on the end. In making this strictly plain, 
straight, round bar, the ‘‘ cope need not be lifted off, 
as the pattern can be pulled out endwise and the flask 
immediately up-ended, ready for casting (as seen on 
page 507), in less time than it takes to tell it. 

Some might think a pattern rammed up on end in a 
wooden box (see page 527) would answer just as well. 
To do this and not have any swells on the bar requires 
considerable care in ramming the mould. By the plan 
here presented, no more time is required, and there is 
more assurance of unskilled labor obtaining a perfect, 
even, true round bar, free of all swells for its entire 
length, and without a joint mark on it. These are 
essential requirements for a test bar. 

Should it be desired to cast only plain bars, without 
the attached fluidity-strips, the hole in the end of the 
flask, as at N, Fig. 121, could be placed in the center 
of the flask instead of where it is shown in the figure. 

Fig. 112, page 503, gives all the dimensions of^the 
single test bar flask shown in Figs. 117 and 118. Fig. 

1 13 shows a single bar with its fluidity-strip S, as taken 
from a mould. The two projections shown on the bar 
in this figure, also at A and M, Fig. 103, page 482, con- 
stitute plans to be utilized to measure the contraction 
of such bars when they are moulded in jointed flask. 
The simultaneous casting of duplicate test bars, illus- 
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trated in the next Chapter, shows the design of flask, 
mould board and patterns, with the improved ‘ ‘ whirl 
gate,” which the author designed in the year 1895 for 
“ running ” round bars cast on end. The method com- 
plete is one which the testing committee of the West- 
ern Foundrymen’s Association has used with the 
greatest success in obtaining perfectly solid bars. As 
ftirnacemen advance in the work 'of physical tests, 
many may desire to take up questions which the single 
cast bar will not permit of investigation, requiring bars 
cast double, plans for which are cited in the next 
Chapter. Whether the exact plans presented in this 
paper be adopted or not, the principles upon Avhich 
they are based cannot be ignored in the attempt to 
secure true physical tests at the furnace or foundr3L 

As a supplement to. this Chapter, the author desires 
to again call attention to the im|)ortance of the adoption 
by the engineering and foundry world of test bars of a 
size that can establish a fair relation to the chemical 
analysis of iron, or accord with the commercial value 
which usage has given to degrees in its strength. By 
a study of Chapter LXIX., page 528, it will be seen 
that we should not use a bar smaller than of one square 
inch area.* A few are still adhering to the use of one- 
half inch square bars, claiming that they have value in 
giving a ‘ ‘ sensitive test. ’ ’ I would ask such, after having 
studied pages 454, 467 and 484, if they have not drawn 
the wrong conclusions, or if this does not truly mean 
that bars as small as one-half inch square or round are 
so sensitive ” to variations in the “temper ” or damp- 
ness of sands and degrees in fluidity of metal, as to 
make them very erratic, and hence valueless to be used 
for a comparative test in an^^ one single grade of iron, 
to say nothing about their inabilit}^ to denote degrees of 
strength in the various grades used in general founding. 

*The American Foundrymen’s Association recommends that 
bars should not be smaller than one and one-half inches diameter. 
vSee pages 487 to 573. 


CHAPTER LXVIL 


DESIGN OF APPLIANCES AND METHODS 
FOR CASTING ROUND TEST 
BARS ON END. 

To successfully cast round test bars on end, when 
the contraction or fluidity is required in connection 
with the strength and chill of iron, it is essential to 
utilize a flask, etc. , designed especially for such work. 
Figures 122, 123, and 124, pages 514 to 516, illustrate 
the design of flask, mould board and patterns with 
the ‘ ‘ whirl-gate ’ ’ which the author has designed for 
such a purpose. The test bar patterns and runner are 
illustrated at H, H, and F, Fig. 128, page 524. These 
patterns are also seen at D D and A, Fig. 122, page 5 14. 
The plan of drawing the patterns out endwise as shown 
avoids the necessity of any rapping of patterns; hence, 
if the mould is fairly rammed and the pins of the flasks 
fit true, it will be evident that few, if any, joints will 
be seen on the bars obtained. 

Moulds cast on end from a parallel pattern will al- 
ways be largest at the bottom, owing to the head press- 
ure. In making the test bars patterns D D, Fig. 122, 
for the first standard mentioned in Chapter LXIX. , as 
an illustration, have them 1.1284 inches in diameter, 
at one end, and 1.0884 f^he other. In common 
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!:i;urrs these would measure one and one-cig;lith 
inches diameter at the lari^'e end, and one and three- 
tiiirty-seconds of an incli at the small end, and of the 
same leiii^th seen in 122. By havin<4- a ring; at the 

larii'c end, as seen at II, Fi’^-s. 122 and 128, the smaller 
end will always be the down one in moulding*, and in 
rammin;4' the mould, do so to such a degTce of hard- 
ness as to permit suirieient strainini;’, due to head press- 
ure, to have tile casliipe's come out closely alike as to 
size at the bottom and top. 

It is well to mention at this point that should any 
desire to make tlicir test bars in a ‘‘ dry-sand ” mould, 
they can readily do so, as there is no wood whatsoever 
connected with the flasks, thus making it practical to 
place the mould in an oven to be dried. For mallea- 
ble ami steel testing* and some special purposes in iron, 
a “ dry-sand ” mould mi^bt often be found avery ^ood 
method to adopt. 

Referririji^ to the question of “ chiiHnj?/* it cannot but 
he readily seen tliat as arranj^ed 1)y this system, the test 
bar and the eliill must remain in close contact until re- 
mnved by haml, lamee truly reconlinj^* the full chill- 
iny; qualities of the iron. At V V, Viy;. 126, pa^^e 522, 
i‘an be seen the eliill used in this system. It is simply 
two habhcireles three inches lon^^* by three-cij.(hths of 
an inch thick, liavinj^' a hole drilled in them to fit over 
tile |Kittern tips W W, 122, These chills are set 
on over the patti*rn before startinji^ to fill the nowcl 
with sand, and in shakinj^^ out, must, of course, 1)e 
|)icketl u|) and used as lonj^^ as they last. They are 
ina<le of a soft steel shaft, which, after being- drilled 
or liored out, are then split as seen. Sec page 502. 

In the F!ase of very hard grades of iron, such as 
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514 

would go “ white” in the one and one-eighth round 
test bar at the chill end, when a chill was placed on 
the pattern in ramming the mould which embraces 
such iron as is used in car wheel, chill roll, and gun 
metal— the author would advise the adoption of the 



FIG. 1 22. -WHIRL-GATE, TEST BAR PATTERNS AND CASTING 


second or third standard bars of one and five-eighths 
inches and one and fifteen-sixteenths inches in diame- 
ter described in Chapter LXIX. If the chill goes all 
white in the largest bar, he would use the largest 
chill block mould seen in Pig. 115, page ^06, as a 
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standard. To find the depth of a chill with either of 
these round test hars, hold the chill end (after a bar 
has been tested) over a solid piece of iron and strike it 
as seen in Fig. 125, page 522. A notch being cast in the 
chill end opposite the chill side, as seen at X, Fig. 103, 
page 482, permits the har being readily broken when 
held as above described. To measure the depth of a 
^^chillj” consider only that portion turned ‘‘white” 



I'lG. 123. — NOWEL HALF OF FLASK. 

and the depth it has been chilled is to be defined by 
the eye.* 

Knowing that the degree of fluidity has an effect and 
should, for close, fine work be recorded in order to 
make intellig’eiit comparisons, the author has, in combi- 
nation with other new features of this system, provided 
at U U and S S, Fig. 122, an arrangement made pos- 
sible with this system, by which we can measure the 
" * A plan to take "blue prints, etc., of chills is seen on page 588, 
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height metal will rise in a long, thin wedge. These 
flnidit}^ and life measnring strips are ten inches long 
by three-fonrths of an inch wide, as at S, in Pig. 121, 
page 509. The base of these strips measures one-eighth 
of an inch thick, and they run up to a knife edge at 
the top. They are a very sensitive thermometer to de- 
note both the fluidity and life of metal, as will be 
found by any one adopting the system. Having the 
fluidity strips poured in a vertical position, as arranged 
in this system in connection with the heavier bodies, 



FIG. 124. — MOULD BOARD, BOTTOM PLATE ANl.) COPE HALF OF FLASK. 


prohibits any forced or unnatural pressure to be ex- 
erted, so as to have the strips falsely record the 
fluidity of metal when bars are poured. The metal 
cannot rise in the fluidity strips any faster than in the 
test bar, and hence the strips must have a gradual 
rise. Their measurement can be accepted as practical 
and representing the true fluidity and life of metal 
at the time it is poured. Take such fluidity strips 
and cast them flat (See Fig. 71, page 375); the length 
they ‘ ‘ run ’ ’ are largely determined by the way they are 
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poured. Unless great care is used, one may be able to 
make them “run’ ’ fully four inches farther than if they 
were poured steadily, whereas, when poured vertically, 
as in the author’s system, if there is a quick dash at 
any time it cannot raise the metal in the fluidity strips 
any faster than in the test bar moulds, thereby causing 
a natural and equal rise to truly denote the metal’s 
fluidity or life at the moment the bars are poured. 

To obtain the contraction of a bar, the distance be- 
tween the points or tips V V, Fig. 122, page ■ 514, is 
measured. These contraction tips are accurately cast 
in the mould by means of four projections forming part 
of the flask, two of which are seen at B B, Fig. 123, 
These projections “ chill ’’ one face of the contraction 
tips V V, thereby giving a clean face to measure from. 
The lower tips are given form by reason of a swell 
being made at the base of the fluidity strips, as will be 
seen at the lower V in Fig. 122, The upper tips are 
formed by having loose tip patterns placed in the re- 
cesses of the mould board as seen, in such a manner 
that the upperinost projection B of the flask is on the 
top side of the tip V. By this arrangement full free- 
dom for expansion at the moment of solidification is 
permitted, as when this takes place it can extend its 
length downward in the sand forming the bottom of 
the mould. These contraction tips are cast twelve 
inches apart and will be found as arranged to provide 
positive points for obtaining the contraction of any 
‘ ‘ grade ’ ’ of iron. 

At A, Fig. 122, is seen the pattern used for forming 
the pouring basin and runner which leads to the 
“ whirl-gate.” At N is shown how the pouring basin 
and runner look before being broken from the test 
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bars. The reason for the recess seen in the end of 
the flask at E, Fig. 123, is to prevent the metal rising 
above that height at the close of pouring, and thus not 
give the metal a chance to form a “ fin ” between 
the top joint of the, flask or over the top of its ends at 
H and thus still the more positively insure the casting’s 
own weight pulling the contraction downward in- 
stead of the contraction pulling the whole body of the 
.casting upward from the bottom of the mould, a fac- 
tor which has been the cause of pulling the neck off 
from rolls or causing checks or total separation of parts 
in other kinds of castings. The cross bar in the flask 
is formed, as seen at R, Fig. 123, for the purpose of 
fitting over the runner where it connects with the 
whirl-gate’s basin, to assist the same end just men- 
tioned in compelling the contraction to follow a 
natural tendency, and not lifting the whole weight of 
a casting upward, as previously explained. At R R 
and O O, Fig. 122, are seen male and female pins and 
holes, which are arranged as shown so as to insure these 
two sections of the patterns coming together at true 
points, to make it impossible for the action of the ram- 
mer to distort them in any way. 

j) In making the “whirl-gates” seen at T, Fig. 122, 
the operator must so proportion them that the runner 
joined to the basin A, Fig. 122, can carry the iron to 
the inlet of the “ whirl-gates ” as fast as they can de- 
liver the metal to the mould, the idea being that as 
soon as the pouring is commenced, with either of the 
three standards, the upright runners are so propor- 
tioned that the pouring basin N can be kept full of iron, 
to prevent any dirt passing down the runner through 
the ‘‘ whirl-gates ” to the mould. Owing to the small 
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diameter of the one and one-eighth inch test bar, when 
this size bar is used, care must be taken in getting a 
good form to the “ whirl-gate.” If that form shown 
in the cut at T, Fig. 122, is closely followed, it will be 
found to give an excellent whirl to the metal as it rises 
in the mould, so as to bring any dirt that may by 
chance flow with the metal into the mould up to the 
top of the casting, and thus cause all test bars to be of 
a sound fracture when broken. The “whirl-gate” 
portion of the pattern seen on the left of Fig. 122 is 
made of brass or babbitt metal. The fluidity strips 
UU are cast in the main patterns after they are fin- 
ished to the proper size. These fluidity strips can be 
made of any thin piece of wrought iron or steel. To 
strengthen the union of the “ whirl-gate ” portion of 
the pattern with the body of the test bars, brass or 
copper wire is laid in the mould and “ cast in.” The 
size of the “ whirl-gate ” where it joins the one and 
one-eighth inch diameter bar is about one-eighth inch 
in thickness by one inch wide. For the one and five- 
eighths inch, one and fifteen- sixteenths inches diame- 
ter bars, make this part of the gate one and one-quar- 
ter inches and one and one-half inches wide respect- 
ively, maintaining the same thickness of one-eighth 
inch as above shown in the one and one-eighth inch 
diameter bar. 

It will be noticed that iron-perforated bottom-plates 
are used instead of wooden bottom boards to give a 
backing to the ‘ ‘ cope ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ nowel ’ ’ when up-ended 
in order to prevent the pressure of the metal from 
bursting the mould when cast at' such points. To se- 
cure these iron bottom plates in place rapidly, strips of 
iron are pivoted at F F, Fig. 124, on the main part of 
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the flask as seen, then, by having a tapering projection 
cast on the bottom plates, as seen at X, Fig. 124, a few 
taps of a hammer on the binding strips F F are all 
that is necessary to secure the bottom plate in place. 

Specifications often call for tests from turned bars. 
The author has arranged for such a test in a very 
simple manner, requiring but little machine work. 
At T, Fig. 127, page 522, is shown a bar having a 
swell cast on it. This can be made from six inches to 
eight inches long and of the diameter necessary to 
cause the “grade” of iron used to be readily ma- 
chined to 1.128 inches, 1.596 inches or 1.955 inches 
diameter, so as to equal a one, two or three square 
inch area section and conform with the diameter of 
the rough bars given above for unfinished testing. 
The harder the grade of iron the larger diameter 
necessary at T to lessen the influence to chill or cause 
metal to be too hard for turning. But this should not 
exceed one and five-eighths inches diameter with the 
one and one-eighth inches diameter bar. Any iron 
that will be found too hard to be machined in this 
diameter of one and five-eighths inches of a swell, the 
second size or third size of a standard bar could then 
be utilized in having a swell cast on, half an inch 
larger in' diameter than plain rough bars called for. 
Whatever size of a swell is used, the same should be 
constantly used, in order to always have the same 
amount of stock to be turned off a test specimen. 
There are very few grades of iron which can not be 
machined from a body one and five-eighths inches 
diameter. The author has had bars with a swell of 
one and five-eighths inches diameter, cast on one and 
one-eighth inch bars with grades of iron used in mak- 
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ing- chill rolls, car wheels and gun metal, and found no 
difficulty in having them machined, as shown by the 
turned bars given with the cuts seen on page 472. 
The plan adopted to form these swells is simply to 
place half sections of patterns, as seen at N N, Fig. 
126, over the regular test bar pattern when moulding 
them; then when the cope is lifted off, they arc drawn 
separately from the mould. Of course, bars can be cast 
])lain their full length and then have a recess al)()ut 
three indies long turned into them, instead of follow- 
ing the swell plan, wherever this is ])referable. 

The flask’s dimensions for casting i}i inch round 
bars, as seen in Figs. 123 and 124, arc to be made 
eight and onc-half inches by ry inches inside measure- 
ments and four inches deep. To cast two, one and 
five-eighths inches or one and fifteen-sixteenths inches 
test bars, for the second and third standard, mentioned 
])agc 533, the only change necessary in the whole 
system is to make the flask ten inches to eleven inches 
wide on the inside. If desirable, one flask could be 
made to answer for moulding cither tlie one and one- 
eiglith inch, one and five-eighths inch or one and 
fifteen-sixteenths inch diameter bars, simply l)y hav- 
ing a flask I I inches wide and the holes in the end of 
the flask at 11 , Figs. 123 and 124, made one and 
fifteen-sixteenths inch diameter, also the one and one- 
eighth inch or one and five-eighths inch test liar [lat- 
terns to have a swell of one and fifteen-sixteenths 
inches diameter at the i)oint when‘ it would rest, or 
fill tlie hole H when the liars are bcung moulded. 

When the strength only is desired, then bars can be 
moulded in any common jointless flasks for the length 
of tlie bars or by ‘‘ bedding ” them in the floor simply 
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by standing* patterns on their end to ram them np on 
the plan illnstrated on page 527. In gating and pour- 
ing such bars the metal is best dropped from the 
top through a cope, and not allow it to strike the 
sides of the mould, and when two or more bars are 
moulded in one flask, their top pouring ‘ ‘ gates ’ ’ 
should be all con- y 

nected to one 
pouring basin, 
made deep enough 
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FIG. 126. 


SO as to keep the 
‘ ‘ gates ’ ' full of 
metal when the 
bars are being poured. By careful work, plain bars can 
g y ^ yy be cast on end by this plan that 

will prove sound when broken. 
Plans for single bars are described, 
page 509, and plans for two or 
more plain bars being cast to- 
gether are seen in Fig. 129, page 527. 

Let it ever be remembered that, 
at the best, a test bar can only be 
used to make relative comparisons 
in the physical -qualities of mixtures, 
and to properly secure these a size 
and form of a bar must be used that 
is not sensitively affected by the 
dampness of a green sand mould, 
and degrees in fluidity of metal. 

This demands that a bar be of round 
form, not less than one and one-eighth inches in diam- 
eter, and that such is best cast on end, as is displayed 
by reading Chapters LVL, LIX. and LXV. 


FIG. 127. 



CHAPTER LXVIIL 


MOULDING, SWABBING AND POURING 
TEST BARS. 

In moulding test bars, every precaution should be 
taken to insure a uniform treatment at all times. The 
sand should always be of the same ‘‘ temper,” as far 
as practical, rammed regularly, and of the same 
degree of hardness. The best way to attain this is to 
select some one intelligent man, who will make it his 
business to do all the moulding and casting of test bars 
which shall be required for any one department. The 
end to be sought in obtaining test bars is that they 
should be as near as possible the size of the pattern 
from which they are moulded. There are two factors 
affecting these results. The first is in the ramming 
and ' ^ temper ’ ’ of sand, the second, in drawing the 
patteims. Practice, with . some, is such as to require 
more or less jarring or rapping of the patterns before 
they were removed from the mould, and while one 
moulder might not do so to a perceptible degree, 
another might go to the extremes. A system to be 
favored in making comparisons in one’s own shop, 
or in the case of one firm with another, should be 
arranged so as to remove any semblance of the ne- 
cessity of rapping or jarring patterns. For moulding 
test bars, some space as near the cupola as practical 
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should be devoted for this special work and there 
should be a place for every tool and all kept as neat 
and clean as possible. 

After a mould has been rammed up, by the author’s 
system, the round portion of the test bar pattern is 
then pulled out endwise, before the cope is lifted off, 
as seen in Fig. 128, this page. For a handle to draw 
out the test bars endwise, two inches of the patterns 
project outside of the flask as shown at H. The cope 
is then lifted off and the balance of the pattern and 


o-ates drawn out. 

o 

After all loose 
sand or dirt has 
been blown out 
lightly with a pair 
of bellows, the 
cope is closed on, 
flask clamped, and 
then up-ended 
ready for casting, 
as seen in Fig. 130, 



on page 527. 

In drawing out the test bar patterns endwise, give 
them a half-twist around the mould before starting to 
pull the pattern straight out and they will come very 
easily, as it only requires a pull of from eight to 
twelve pounds at the moment of greatest powder to 
draw them out. The pattern should be kept well var- 
nished or bees-waxed, so as to prevent the friction of the 
sand wearing them aw^ay by a few years’ use or cause 
them to becorr e rough, making a ‘ ‘ dirty mould. ’ ’ When 
the chills at A, Fig. 12c, and V V, Fig. 126, pages 509 
and 522, are used, care should always be taken that they 
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are not rusty or wet from any cause, as this could cause 
an explosion when pouring a mould. It is well to rub 
the chills with a very slight coating of coal oil or good 
machinery oil, where they are not in constant daily use. 

The “ swab ” is something that should not be used in 
moulding test bars, if possible to avoid it, for the rea- 
son that if sands are made wetter in some portions of 
a mould than others, it affects the grain of the iron at 
that place, making it different from the rest, and hence 
it may be an element likely to cause erratic results and 
deception in recording the iron’s true strength. If 
the sand is such that a swab must be used, it should 
be done with the greatest caution, especially at that 
part of the mould where the bar will break in being 
tested. The plan of pulling the patterns out endwise 
before the cope is lifted off, as devised by the author 
in his system, makes it unnecessary, with sand at all 
fit to mould test bars in, to use any water on the joint 
of the round part of the bar. The swab might be used 
a little around the gates, but it is best to avoid it if 
at all possible to make a clean, firm mould without do- 
ing so. Construct a swab so that the flow of water can 
be under perfect control by the lightest squeeze. To 
insure the stream or drops striking just the part or 
spot desired to be dampened, a good plan is to insert a 
piece of one-eighth inch wire, or long, thin nail, through 
the body of the swab, to project below it about two 
inches, as a guide to direct the stream. By using this 
design of a swab, it will be found that only the exact 
parts desired to be dampened will be affected, and the 
water will not be scattered all over the mpuld, making 
parts like mud, as is often done by the kind of swabs 
sometimes used. 
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In pouring test bars, use only '‘clean iron. ” Never 
take iron having slag or dross floating on top of it. 
Not only should the iron be clean, but a “ clean ladle ” 
should be used and skimmed off before pouring. While 
being poured it should be skimmed so as to prevent 
the oxide, which often rapidly forms on the surface, 
from passing into the mould. 

With the use of round test bars cast on end, an intel- 
ligent comparison of one class of metal with another 
will demonstrate that there is a dividing line between 
soft and hard grades as to which would be the strong- 
est with “ hot ” or “dull” poured metal. At present, 
that chiefly concerning us here is, at what tempera- 
ture are bars best to be poured. As the founder 
chiefly makes tests for comparison, either to test his 
own mixtures or to furnish tests to compare with those 
of competitors, at the request of a middle party, it 
seems but reasonable and best that a temperature be 
maintained that would best conform with that gen- 
erally used. I would not advise a metal being too 
“ hot ” or too “ dull,” but something that would aver- 
age about four and one-half inches up in the fluidity 
testing tips S and S, Figs. i2iand 122, pages 509 and 514. 

Some founders might say their iron was hotter and 
would run up higher to a fine edge than that. I am 
not disputing these, but I do question whether they 
will always obtain the same. high fluidity; and then 
again the iron may come out of the cupola all right, 
but owing to some “hitch” in the moulder getting 
to his “ floor ” ready to pour at some one time, could 
throw them off in their calculations. All elements 
and conditions considered, it is decidedly best to pour 
at a temperature while sure to run and make solid test 
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bars, still not so high but the temperature of day in 
and day out can ])e utilized and all delays allowed 
for, so as to maintain a elose uniformity. By endeav- 
oring to maintain about the same temperature when 
pouring, it would go a great way in enabling the tes- 
ter to attaeh more value to any eomparison he might 
wish to make with his ])ast record, or with others. 

The cut hh’g, 129 is a ])lan for casting plain test l)ars 
on end, so sim])le that any foundryman can find flasks, 
etc,, to instantly cluinge from casting flat to that of 
casting on end, should he desire 
to do so.’*' B, E is the test bar 
mould. B, B are the “gates” con- 
necting the pouring basin and the 
moulds. M, pouring well. P, 
cope. R, nowel. Vor further de- 
scri])tion, see pages 510 and 521. 


h'lG. I2<;. ino. 130. 

^ A few practirr bars on oikI without a cojk', nuTthy 

<lropping tlio luctal diroctly into tho mould, but such a plan is 
inon- apt to p,ivo driVotivo bar-;. 





CHAPTER LXIX. 


UTILITY OF THE TEST BAR AND STAND- 
ARD SYSTEMS FOR COMPAR- 
ATIVE TESTS.^ 

Many lose sight of the real utility of test bars. They 
entertain the idea that they will give the actual 
strength, contraction or chill of single or nnduplicated 
castings. The only way to obtain positive knowledge 
of these qualities is by making test bars of the same 
thickness and form, if possible, as those of the casting 
for which comparisons were to be drawn. In reality 
this would mean making two castings to be poured at 
the same time with the same iron, and breaking one 
to get the strength, etc., of the other. The true utility 
of the test bar is simply comparative, to define differ- 
ences that may exist in mixtures of the various 
^ ‘ grades ’ ’ of iron, or, in other words, all that the test 
bar will do is to denote the strength, etc. , of the iron 
which is poured into the mould ; and what the shape 
and size of that mould would do to distort the physical 
qualities of the iron from agreeing with what the test 
bars have recorded, is largely left for experience to 
guess at or comparative tests of broken castings to 
define. 

* Revised paper presented by the author to the Foundrymen’s 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa., December 2, 1896. 
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Where there are many duplicates, as in the manu- 
facture of car wheels, pipes, etc., we can, by breakin^t;- 
a few castini^'s, and test Ixirs that have l')cen cast ont 
of the same ladle of iron, obtain a very fair l)ase as a 
standard for future comparisons of what may be ex- 
pected in the casting's themselves from test bars from 
future mixtures. This is not sayin^^' that sin^^lc cast- 
in^ 4 *s made of tlie same pattern, cast at different times, ‘ 
could not have any comparative knowled^-c imparted 
of their strength, etc., by reason of using a proper test 
bar, cast with the same ladle of iron. If a single cast- 
ing stands desired usage and the builder or buyer has 
a record of test l)ars that was poured of the same iron 
with the casting, he generally can rest fairly assured 
that, if at an}' other time he should get another cast- 
ing made from tlie same pattern with test bars that 
would show a similar strength, he would have a cast- 
ing that would be fairly ccpial in strength, etc., to the 
first one made. And again, the use of these can often 
])rovc‘ ])i‘oteclion to builders that have machines broken 
]))' claimants for unjust damages, as, for instance, in 
the case of punch and shear castings, which are often 
broken 1)}' reason of carcU'Ssness on the pa,rt of work- 
men or attcm])ts being imide by the proprietors to 
utilize a machine above the strains guaranteed, h'or 
if the builder can ])rove that ])revioiis castings, which 
had tests recorded from test l>a.rs, had stood the gu ar« 
anteed strains to com[)are closel}Mvith the easting tliat 
brok(‘, he cannot lie far out of tlie way in maintaining 
the ])osition that the close comparison of all his test 
bar records just i Tied him in assuming that all casting's 
made from that one ])attern should be closely alike, 
for the reason that they can be classed under the head of 
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duplicates similarly as cited above for car wheels, etc., 
the only difference being that these single castings are 
not cast in large numbers and may have months inter- 
vening between their production, so that in a practical 
sense castings can, when they are occasionally dupli- 
cated, have the test bar records accepted to denote 
their physical qualities in a comparative manner, as 
where any number of castings are steadily or daily 
made from the same pattern. 

The utility of the test bar is being more and more 
recognized arid made use of. The author believes 
that within ten years almost all founders and engi- 
neers will recognize standards for physical tests. ^ 
How are we going to be able to make intelligent 
comparisons with our own records or those of others, 
where we find bars as small as one-half inch square 
to two inches square being used, and some of rectan- 
gular form and again, it can be said, in all kinds of 
lengths, from a foot up to four feet long, so that we 
practically find hardly two founders using the same 
form or length of a bar, or builders and engineers 
exacting the same character of tests? Some will say 
that the difference in both the length and area of such a 
variety of bars could be computed to strength per 
square inch, in making comparisons. It can be shown 
(see Chapter LXI., page 476) that there is about as much 
difference to be found in formulas for computing such 
variations as is found above in test bars, and also that 
so eminent and able an authority as Prof. C. H. 

*Many consider that the distribution of the first two editions of 
this work, in connection with the author’s advocacy of round 
bars cast on end in trade papers, is largely responsible for the 
conditions leading up to the recommendation by the American 
Foundrymen’s Association of the proposed standards seen in the 
next chapter. 
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Benjamin, of the Case School of Applied Science, has 
shown that fonnnlas used jjrior to [901 are iinsuited 
and incorrect for {I'^-iirin*^ the stren^Ah of cast beams, etc. 

The prevailing practice of recording tests to-day may, 
in some eases, where test bars not less than of one inch 
area are used, be aeee])ted as an approximation in so far 
as relates to a firm’s own practice in making coni- 
])arisons for mixture, with permanent hands, but 
should a firm desire to bring in a new manager or 
testc'r, w'ho has bc^eii guided in rulings or records ob- 
tained from other shop practice or systems, his pa,st 
ex[)erience will prove of very little value to him; 
hence the firm must lose in many ways before the new 
man is cmabled to he rightly guided liy information 
whit'h he can deduce from his new system. Then, 
a.gain, a managci* or tester in making any changes 
fnun one work to a.nother is also a loser and is sub- 
jected to the same inconveniences, etc., just mentioned. 
I'liis shows us tha.l ho(h sides ca,u lose some, say- 
ing nothing as to what is lost l>y their not being al)le 
to make iulclligcnt coinpa.risons with the outside 
foundry a, ml cnginciu’iug woi'ld, or with blast furnaces 
from wliich large (jua.nlities of pig metal must and 
should l)e inlelligcuf 1 \' ])urt'hased. Present pra.ctice 
shuts us up like a cla.m, <and makes us dead to all the 
benefits which a slamhird of pliysieal tests could in- 
surer Progression clcmaiuls something broader and of 
uu>ri‘ cf>rrc(’t iil il if f liau 1 la* pract ict; of 1901 insures. 

In reviewing tests n‘eonlcd of test bars or eastings 
in <un' engi ii(,‘<*ring t<*xt-hooks of the past, we find the 
praetica.] iifility (jf the sa-im.,* to he largely lost, for the 
reason that th(*rc i^; no base ])n‘sentetl n'j)on which to 
form da,U‘ mixtm-cs, to duplicate fairly the “ grade ” of 
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the iron comprising the casting or test bar whose 
strength, etc., has been recorded. If for each test of 
all such castings or test bars we had a standard sys- 
tem, we cotild then by referring to the tests of any 
mixtures in our own practice which had recorded simi- 
lar physical qualities in a test bar, be at once in a 
very favorable position to obtain or produce a similar 
casting, having like physical qualities. Some might 
suggest chemical analyses of the castings being re- 
corded in order to give a base for making comparisons 
and duplication of like castings. This would work 
admirably in all cases, but of the two methods the 
physical test is often more economical and practical 
for adoption by some founders, for the reason, that 
there are some who can generally conduct physical 
tests, but who cannot maintain a laboratory with its 
chemist, or engage outsiders. Even where founders 
are equipped with laboratories, the physical tests are 
necessary as a ^‘hand-maid,” to tell what is being 
achieved, and still further argue for the advisability 
of a standard system of physical tests. 

If there were no difference in the “grade” of an 
iron to make a difference in the hardness, strength, 
contraction, etc., of mixtures or castings, then we 
would not require any physical tests, but when we 
consider mixtures of iron can be made ranging all 
the way from 600 to 4,000 pounds, with one square 
inch area bars twelve inches between supports, it 
plainly illustrates the benefits to be derived by accom- 
panying a casting with tests obtained from the same 
ladle or iron by means of suitable test bars, whether 
the strength is obtained by means of transverse or 
tensile tests to make comparisons. 
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Because the i^^-inch round bar is large enough not 
to have its carbon severely distorted to make tests 
eiTatic or belie the ruling power of the percentage of 
iron, etc., in the metal, by the chilling influence of a 
green sand mould, and also because it is not so small 
])ut that strong grades can often, for rough estimates, 
l)e used for comparison with weak grades on low-priced 
testing macliines, are reasons why the author used a 
l)ar as small as i 'H-inch diameter as one standard for 
making comparative tests. Having shown in many 
tests, (page 468) that the ij's-inch. round l)ar will fairly 
record degrees in the strength of cast iron to fairly 
agree in a comparative way with the commercial value 
attached to the strengths of the various mixtures rang- 
ing from stove plate up through light maehineiy, heavy 
machinery, car wheel, chill roll and gun metal, the 
author would now refer to two other sizes, if^-inch 
and 1 1 rpinches diameter as being* also well fitted, for 
recognition as standard bars. The two latter sizes of 
bars are ])est utilized by founders who may ma,ke mix- 
tures containing less than 1.50 in silicon and above .04 
in sul|)hur. f'or those above 1.75 in silicon and l)elow 
.07 in sulplmr in the test bar or casting, the ikH-inch 
diameter bar wdll be found to generally record ftiir 
com])arisons in degrees of strength.*’* 

It is to be understood that while either size of 
the a]>ove tlirec proposed standard l.)ars would 
not err mnch in recording true degrees in, the 
strength, dellection, and contraction where com- 
parisons are to l)e made in any one grade” or in 

* While tin.! i js-irieh round bar will answer fairly well for mak- 
ing general comparisons in all irons having over 1.75 silicon 
and under .07 sulphur, still the author a|)proves the recommenda- 
tions found on ])age 573, which show that testhars sliould not be 
smaller than ijh inches in diameter, and cast on end, a,s such will 
give truer results than tlie i *K-inch round bar in general practice, 
er;pec.ially in making c’.(>m[>arisou of the widest ranges in grades. 
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all of them, the same size bar must be used. One size 
bar cannot be used for one per cent, silicon iron and 
then dropped and another taken up to test percentages 
above or below this. (See Chapter LXVII., page 520.) 
Whatever size of a common sense bar the testers use, 
in making comparison through any range of work, 
they must stick to that one, and then, if they desire to 
make comparison with outside records that have been 
obtained with standard bars other than the one size 
they use, they would then be compelled to make tests 
with the same size of bars which was used to ob- 
tain the outside test. Of course, if a firm desired, they 
could cast the three sizes of bars together, mentioned 
on page 533, with the same ladle of iron, and thus al- 
ways have at hand records by which they could make 
comparisons on a moment’s notice, with any outside 
tests that had been obtained with either of the three 
standard sizes of bars mentioned herein. 

The following Tables, 108 to 113, pages 536 and 537, 
display tests of the author’s proposed three sizes of 
standard bars, accompanied with a chemical analysis 
of the various mixtures shown to still increase their 
value. A study of these Tables (combined wdth those 
of Chapter LX., page 460), the author believes, will 
sustain him in his advocacy of the i>^-inch, if^-inch 
and iff-inch round test bars as w^ell fitted for and to 
maintain a standard of comparative- physical tests. 

The tests presented are obtained from the actual 
mixtures used for pouring castings in the various 
specialties mentioned, and, as seen, are arranged in the 
order of their strength. Double the amount of tests 
were made, but those showm illustrate the relation of 
the different areas in strength per square inch as 

* For three other standards, see pages 573, 577 and 
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well as large numbers could, and make study an easy 
task to readily demonstrate their utility as being suit- 
able for standard comparative tests. 

The tests shown are all of solid bars cast on end, 
and they illustrate among other valuable features the 
fact that the two and three square inch area round bars 
record a greater strength per square inch than the one 
square inch area round bars. This series of tests also 
shows conclusively that no one should use a test 
bar smaller than of one square inch area with the 
expectation of making any fair comparisons of 
degrees in the strength, etc., of his irons. While 
the one square inch area round bar shown does not 
record the high strength for strong metals that the 
larger bars do, it is made very evident that they do 
record degrees of strength fairly accurate for use 
in a comparative test for soft irons or those above 1.50 
in silicon for ordinary testing, a fact also demonstrated 
by the specialty tests as seen in Table 96, page 466, 
showing a gradual rise, in denoting degrees of strength 
in different grades of iron ranging from 1,480 to 3,686 
pounds per square inch. 

The test bars shown in this chapter were cast during 
the month of May, 1896, and were kindly supplied by 
the foundries of the Lloyd-Booth Co., Youngstown, O., 
Philadelphia Roll & Machine Co., A. Whitney & Sons, 
both of Philadelphia, Pa., the Shenango Machine Co., 
and Graff Stove Foundry Co., both of Sharon, Pa. The 
test of Bessemer,” Table 113, was cast by the author. 

Tables 108, no, 1 1 1 , 112, and 113 were tested by Prof. 
C. H. Benjamin at the Case vSehool of Applied Science, 

'^This is in keeping with the recommendations of the A. F. A., 
not to use bars smaller than i inches in diameter. (See next 
chapter.) 
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and those of Table 109 by the Riehle Bros., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The relative strength per square inch is 
obtained by dividing the actual breaking load by the 
area of the bar, at its point of fracture. (For rule, see 
page 476.) 


TRANSVERSE TESTS OF SPECIAETY IRONS WITH ONE, TWO AND THREE 
SQUARE INCH AREA TEST BARS. 

TABLE 108.— CHILL ROLL IROxV. 


No. of 
test. 

Diatn. of bar. 
Common rule. 

Microm- 

eter. 

Breaking 

load. 

Area 
of bar. 

Stre’gth per 
sq. in. in lbs. 

De- 

flection. 

I 

I 

1. 140" 

3,250 

1.021 

3,183 

0. 105 

2 

t 

1-655" 

9,500 

2.151 

4,417 

0.090 

3 

I 15-16" 1 

1.968" 

15,250 

3.042 

5,013 

0.085 


TABLE 109.— GUN CARRIAGE METAL. 


No. of 
test. 

Diam. of bar. 
Common rule. 

Microm- 

eter. 

Breaking 

load. 

Area 
of bar. 

Stre’gth per 
sq. in. in lbs. 

De- 

flection. 

4 

I Ks" 

1. 1 22" 

2,780 

.988 

2,812 

O.IOO 

5 

I Fb" 

1.664" 

9,250 

2.174 

4,234 

O.IIO 

6 

I 15-16" 

1.859" 

11,820 

2.714 

4,355 

0.100 


TABLE no — 

■CAR WHEEL IRON. 



No. of 1 
test, j 

Diam. of bar. 
Common rule. 

Microm- 

eter. 

Breaking 

load. 

Area 
of bar. 

^ Stre’gth per 
sq. in. in lbs. 

' De- 
flection. 


I ys" 

j 1-174" 

2,200 

1.0S2 

2,033 

0 053 

S 

r rs" 

1.69^" 

8,100 

2.244 

3,610 

f).n 7 o 

9 

115-16" 

2.00S" 

13,500 

3.167 

4,263 

0 072 

TABLE Iir.^HEAVY MACHINERY IRON. 

No. of 
test. 

Diam. of bar. 
Common rule. 

Microm- 

eter, 

Breaking 

load. 

Area 
of bar. 

Stre’gth per 
sq. in. in lbs. 

De- 

flection, 

10 

I Yb" 

1.1S7" 

2,800 

1 . 1066 

2,530 

0.092 

11 

I H'' 

1.705" 

7,100 

2 2S2 

3.111 

0,072 

12 

I 15-16" 

2 001" 

11.900 

3-143 

3,786 1 

0.079 
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The chemical analyses seen in Table 114 were kindl;J 
furnished by Dickman & Mackenzie, of Chicago, and 
Dickman & Crowell, of Cleveland. 

Aside from the attention which has been called by 
this paper to various points in the following tests, 
there are two factors which some may be at a loss to 
understand. The first is the break in the gradual in- 

TABLE 1 12.— STOVE PLATE IROxV. 


No. of 
test. 

Diara. of bar. 
Common rule. 

Microm- 

eter. 

Breaking- 

load. 

Area 
of bar. 

vStre’gth per 
^q. in. in lbs. 

De- 

flection. 

13 


1.182" 

2,5^0 

1.097 

2,288 

0.117 

14 

I 14 " 

1 - 745 " 

6,030 

2.391 

2,530 

0.078 

15 

II5-I6" 

2.047" 

9,900 

3.288 

3.011 

0 081 


TABLE 113.* 

—BESSEMER 

. IRON. 



No. of 
test. 

Diam. of bar. 
Common rule. 

Microm- 

eter. 

Breaking 

load. 

Area 
of bar. 

Stre’gth per 
sq. ill. in lbs 

De- 

flection. 

16 

I /s" 

1.175" 

2,150 

1.0S4 

1,983 

0.100 

17 

1 H” 

1.69S" 

5.500 

2.263 

2,430 

0.100 

iS 

1 15-16" ' 

1.991" 

8,900 

3-112 

2,S6o 

0.085 


TABLE II4.— CIIEMIOAL ANALYSIS. 


1 

Specialty. 

Silicon 

Sulphur. 

Mang. 

Phos. 

Comb. 

Carbon. 

Graph. 

Carbon. 

Total. 

Chill Roll 

.84 

.071 

•2S5 

•547 

.61 

245 

3.06 

Gun Metal 

-73 

.059 

.408 

•453 

.76 

2.47 

3-23 

Car Wheel 

.78 

• 132 

.306 

•3^4 

1.07 

2.36 

3-43 

General 
Machinciy 

1.30 

-053 

.224 

■433 

.58 

3 31 

3.89 

Stove Plate 

2.47 


.2C5 

•50S 

•19 

4.00 

4-19 

Bessemer 

Iron 

1.52 

.0.59 

.326 

.083 

•49 

3-73 

4.22 
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crease of strength of the i )4 bars, which is displayed 
by test No. 7 being weaker than tests Nos. 4 and jo. 
This is due to the high sulphur in the iron when in 
a small body as of i}i inches diameter, causing the 
combined carbon to overreach its limit for gradually 
increasing the strength of the i^~inch bars, as shown 
by the break in tests Nos. i, 4, 10, 13, and 16. Test 
No. 7 is one which strongly emphasizes the wisdom 
of not using bars smaller than inches in diameter 
where the best comparative records are desired, and 
strongly endorses the A. F. A. recommendations, 
seen on page 577. The second factor is that shown by 
the low strength displayed by the ‘‘Bessemer” iron 
shown in Table 113. Had the “ iron ” in the Bessemer 
Table 113 been near the percentage seen in Table in, 
for heavy machinery, the strength of the test bars in 
Table 113 should have nearly equalled that of Table 
III. To note the influence of “ iron ” on the strength 
of grades, see Table 37, page 250. 



CHAPTER LXX. 


METHODS OF CASTING TEST BARS FOR 
THE A. F. A. TESTS, COMPILATION 
AND SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

Prior to about 1890, there had been felt for many 
years the need of tests on cast iron, to give those inter- 
ested in its use reliable data of its physical qualities. 
Some work had been done in an effort to obtain records 
that could be used, but before the appointment of the 
American Foundrymen Association’s committee, in the 
spring of 18 98, little of practical value had been 
obtained aside from that presented in the first two 
editions of this work. This was due in part to the 
want of a broad experience in founding by experi- 
mentors, and their inability to originate practical 
methods for moulding and casting test specimens in 
the right manner. Some, for one example, started off 
with an elaborate series of tests on one grade of iron 
only, thinking that such would suffice, when in reality 
there are about a dozen grades that should be con- 
sidered. Aside from this error the bars were all cast 
fiat, and at different pouring temperatures. 

The unreliability of records and systems for testing 
that were pressed on the trade from 1890 to 1899 caused 
the author to labor in every way he could to show 
wherein they erred, and to get others interested suffi- 
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ciently to help bring about a series of tests that would 
result in giving the engineering and foundry world 
elaborate records of tests, secured through means that 
recognized the different grades, and the importance of 
having all tests in any one grade poured at the same 
temperature. The many tests and paj^ers which the 
author presented demonstrating the errors of ]:>ast 
methods of testing cast iron, finally resulted in awak- 
ening foundrymen and others to the necessity of taking 
some action in the matter; and by the valuable assist- 
ance and efforts of Dr. Richard Moldenke, the author 
had the pleasure of seeing the A. F. A. appoint a com- 
mittee, at its annual convention in 1898, to obtain sucli 
tests as were thought necessary. This committee 
consisted of Dr. Richard Moldenke, Messrs. James 
S. Sterling, Joseph S. Seamen, Joseph S. McDonald, 
and the author. The first work of the committee 
was to outline the kind, sizes, and number of test 
bars, and the method of moulding and casting. The 
latter was left wholly to the author, as he had 
stated that he could devise a method whereby a large 
number of different sized test bars, comprising green 
sand and dry sand moulds as desired, could all lie cast 
on end, from one ladle of iron inside of thirty seconds, 
thus insuring all bars of any one set being poured with 
metal of practically the same temperature. Some 
doubted the practicability of such an achievement, and 
not until after the first set of 192 bars were cast on 
end from one ladle, within twenty seconds and no bars 
lost, was such recognized as being feasible. This was 
an achievement that should place all the tests of the 
A. F. A. on a plane far above all others ever made; at 
least, all who have noted to any degree the variations 
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that can exist in the physical qualities of cast iron due 
to variations in the pouring temperatures, must per- 
ceive its importance. 

The first cast of the test bars,, also the chill and 
fluidity test pieces, are seen at Fig. 13 1, page 541. 
The patterns and core boxes used are shown in Figs. 
132 to 136. At Fig. 137 is seen one of the malleable 
iron flasks used for making the green sand bars from 
the mould boards seen in Figs. 133 and 134, pages 
544 and 546. The flask, as shown, is clamped and up- 
ended ready for lowering into the casting pit, to be 
placed as seen at K, Fig. 138, page 550. The making 
of all these patterns, core boxes, and flasks was 
under the supervision of Dr. R. Moldenke while 
engaged as metallurgist with McConway & Torley 
of Pittsburg, and who donated them to the com- 
mittee in the interest of the trade. Doctor Moldenke 
is to be credited with having done most of the work in 
making the patterns and fitting up the flasks. 

The floor space required for easting a full set of 
these bars was eight feet wide by eighteen feet long, 
dug out to make a pit about three feet deep. The 
time required to mould and cast a full set as shown in 
Fig. 13 1 involved about thirty days’ labor. The first 
set was made under the author’s close supervision; in 
fact, he did considerable of the work. After the pit 
was dug out a level floor was made in the ])ottom and 
all the green sand moulds and cores were set in })lacc after 
the manner shown in Fig. 138. These set, sand was 
rammed around all the flasks and cores up to the 
level of K and W, Fig. 140, page 552, after which a 
double row of vents was made down each side of 
the cores and flasks. A bed of fine cinders was next 
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FIG. 132. 

Core Box for Moulding Dr^' Sand, Square and Round Test Bars. Cores are seen at W. page 551 




FIG. 133. 

Mould Boards. Gates and Nowel Half of Patterns for Moulding Tensile and Transverse Green Sand Test 
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laid at the level f)f K and W, as shown by the black 
dots in Vig. 140. The cinders were also brought out 
to come under the pouring' basin A, Figs. 139 and 142, 
pages 552 and 554, after which cores to form the gate 
connection (1 and risers E, seen in Figs. 138 and 139, 
were placed in ]3osition as shown, and sand was then 
rammed u]) to a level of the top of the cores and 
moidds. 'Po kee|) the dirt from dropping into the 
mould through the gate holes seen, at W, Fig. 138 ; while 
ramming u|) the pit, boards, to cover the gate holes 
(not shown), were used. After the pit was rammed up 
to a le\'el of the top of the cores and Masks, these boards 
were removed and runner patterns of the form seen 
at I'ig. 136, page 548, were then placed over the cores 
to form runners in connection with the main basin A, 
as seen at Phg. 140. This done, plates were set on edge 
as at "M, vS, and X, after which the inlet plate H was set 
U]) against the plates vS, and plates as at .B set against 
its ends after the manner shown. M'his completed, a 
l)oard 12 inches dee]) by 15 feet long was braced 11 
inelies a.wa}' from the face of II and the whole bed was 
tium rammed up and linished to a|)t)ear as seen at Fig. 
142. 'Phis cut also sht)ws men in |)osition to test lifting 
tlK‘ inlet ])late II by means of levers Y, resting on the 
})hite M, to come under lugs N. vStops, as at P, pre- 
vented the inlet plate being lifted to any greater height 
than 2)- inches, which insured clean metal only passing 
to the moulds, as when the l)asin A was filled by the 
ladle U, as seen on i)age 556, all dirt was confined and 
remained upon the surface of the metal in the basin 
A. Two risers were carried from the two outside 
Masks, as at hi, and left uncovered when casting, so 
that when the moulds were filled all surplus metal 
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reiruLiiiiiv^' in the ])asiii and runners flowed out readily 
to beds Inudno- a lower level than the pouring basin 
and runners as seen at C, Figs. 142 and 143, thus leav- 
ing the moulds diseemneeted to be removed singly from 
their easting pits after the gate connections between 
the 11 asks at (1 were broken. The basin A being, as 
sliown, one foot wide and deep, gives a body of fluid 
iron weigkiing a])()ut three tons, uniform in tempera- 
ture. And when it is said that from the moment the 
inhd [)late II was lifted to the time the 192 test bars 
and two chill Idocks, all weighing when cleaned 3,780 
pounds, were all poured scarcely twenty seconds 
passed and no bars were lost, all will realize the suc- 
cess achieved. 

Casting half the bars in dry sand cores was done for 
the purpose of making a comparison between the 
clTccls of a green and dry sand mould and to give 
grea,ter comiileteness to the results. The dry sand 
bai’s wc*re made in cores instead of iron basks, for the 
reason tliat it was thought that some of the shops the 
work was assigned to might not be in a position to dry 
the di'}' saud moulds, but could handle the cores. 

In making the cores it was very desirable to have 
them of a character tliat would crush easily when the 
bars comnienc(‘d to contract, as anything preventing 
this might strain tlie bars internally so as not to give 
a trm* test. I'lu^ author adopted the following mixture 
for making tlu' cores: 

I part lake, river, or bank sand, 

S parts liiu‘ silica or crushed sand, 

I part, rosin to 25 parts of sand, 

I part of (l<»ur to ])arts of sand 
i part I'hitrosv* to ;?o pa.rts sand. 

Wet balance with water. 










View of Green and Dry Sand Moulds, to be Poured 
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measured. The few records shown will give a fair 
idea of the ratio of contraction in the large and small 
bars. 

To obtain the chill, the author devised the form of 
test block seen in Figs. 135 and 145, images 548 and 
559. It was made of the wedge form seen, so that 
the block could be used throughout all the different 
grades. These chilled tests were cast in a core having 
one face part chill and part core, as seen at and 

^ 35 - chill F/ was inches thick. The 

chill tests, P'^igs. 145 to 147, pages 559 and 563, chilled 
but slightly at the top points and face, while the chill 
for chilled rolls (not vShown) ai'c all chilled, showing 
the hard nature of iron used for chilled rolls, etc. 

The fluidity of the metal was tested by means of 
two fluidity strips }h inch thick at their base, running 
up to a knife-edge 14 inches long, as seen at X, P'igs. 
13 1 and 135, pages 541 and 548. The principle in- 
volved in these fluidity strip tests is the same as de- 
scril)ed for tliose shown on pages 515 to 517, and they 
serve to show the difference that might exist between 
the fluidity of the various sets of test ba,rs that were 
made and noticed in connection with the tests recorded 
from pages 5 58 to 570. 

The different kinds of physical tests consisted of 

transverse, deflection, tensile, compression, contrac- 
tion, and chill tests. The bars varied in size from 
inch, s<puLre and round, increasing yi inch in size in 
each class u|) to 4 inches scpiare and 4)4 inches round 
for transverse tests, and from yi inch square and 
round to al)out 2 inches scjuare and 2}( inches round 
for tensile tests, fl'here were four bars of each kind 
and size made in green sand and four bars of each 
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macie in dry sand, makin^i^* a total of eight bars of each 
kind. Nearly one-half of the total number was 
finished liy being- planed if square, and turned if fonnd 
l)ars, so as to make a comparison between the rotig-h 
cast liars and those which had a trifle more than 
inch of stock removed from their surface. This was 
done by finishing* down the rough ba.rs to correspond 
in size to those of next smaller dimensions as, for 
example, a .g'-j-ineh rough bar was turned down, to a 
.pinch bar, and a .pineh bar down to a ^pj-inch bar, 
and soon until a i-inch rough bar was finished to a 
'--inch liar. Tliis finishing work was chiefly done by 
1 ) 1 *. R. M olden ke. 

There were i,6oi tests made on 1,229 liars, not 
counting the chilled pieces and fluidity strijis, making, 
roughly, 15 tons of test specimens that were handled, 
d'o tabulate all the tests a.s they originally appeared 
in the American I'oundryineir.s Association Journals, 
and which wenv oidginally designated from A to L, 
making a total of 12 differemt gra<les or specialties that 
were testtal, would laspiire more s])ace tluan could be 
jiual}- given here. In an (‘.Ifort to condense the results 
ot tin* A. b. A. tests, and al„ the same time present a 
fair summary of the whole, the autlior has omitted, 
eAcepling in oiu,* or two instances, all tests of S(piare 
bars and those f)f ronmi bars ca,st in dry sand, which 
reiliu'es the rt‘cords to .s'bi tissts a,s shown in. Tallies 
1 15 l<» I ro, pages 55S to 57^). However, a study of what 
tests are piavstmted in coniU‘ction witli the summary at 
ihe ciest' of the tables will, the atithor believes, belter 
; (’r\o tim ('lid for many th;in were all the original ta, bit's 
pnblislh'd, withonl rtsluelion or ctmrmcnt at his hands, 
'file work involved in obtaining these tests ca.u only be 
known by those who have followed up such testing, and 
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FIG. 142. 

Perspective Plan View of Top Runners and Pouring Basin of the Illustrations seen on pages 550 and 552. 
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loo imieli praise cannot be accorded Dr. RichardMol- 
den ke, as chairman, for the ‘^-reat zeal, time, and much 
money he has expended in snpervisinj^* and assisting in 
the accom|)l ishment of this \v<,)rk. AVc have also to men- 
tioii as entitled to credit ]\Ir. II. bh Dillcr and Mr. A. 
IV'cli stein, who assisted Dr. Moldeiikc in making 
ph\‘sical tests and chemical analyses. Cred.it is also 
due to the res|)ecli\’e persons and firms mentioned in 
connection with ea,ch t.ahle of series A to L, for their 
\'alual)le assistance and kindness in donating the cast- 
ings re(|iiired for the test l:)ars. 

The transverse bars were made about 15 inches long 
and tested 1 2 inches between supports. Any depres- 
si(»ns that the knives might make in the surfaces of the 
round or stpiare bars were noted in recording the 
chdlection. Two tests were made, on an average, of 
each kind in all tlie different sizes of bars. The aver- 
ages of the two tests in tlie original tal)les of the 
selected bars arc recorde<l in ^fables 115 to 126, so as 
to condense the results. 'Idle round liars arc selected 
in prtdkuamee to the sipiare bars in coin])iling Tables 
I 15 to 126, foi' the rea.son that they are better than 
stpiare l>ars, as is exjikiined in Cha[)ter kXl V. 

The tensile tests in original tables, all of which were 
i-ompih‘d by Dr. R. MohUmki*, were reduced to strength 
]H‘r s(|uarc inch and shown in connection with their 
actual breaking load, but the author has separated these 
so as U> give the strength per S(juarc iiu'h of the tensile 
tests in Iluj independent 'fable 126, to be aliove the 
eliciuii’al analyses of the diherent s[)eeialties shown in 
'faille 127, both seen on page 570. 'fhe actual load at 
which tensile bars broke* is sliown in the last column, of 
casts A, If C imd D to L. 'flic form of bars as turned 
for llic tensile tests is see*n in b'ig. 14.S, page 583. 

Tha bars cast in dry sand and green sand showed 




FIG. 143. 

Perspective View of Poiirino: a set of the A. F. A. Test Bars. 
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that, as a rule, those cast in the former moulds were 
weaker than in the latter. One hundred tests of dif- 
ferent green sand bars, averaging closely alike in size, 
gave an average strength of 33,700 pounds, whereas 
100 tests in dry sand bars gave an average strength of 
31,751 pounds, showing a difference of 1,949 pounds 
or 6 per cent, greater strength for the bars in green 
sand than tluxse in dry sand, ddie gray iron showed 
the greatest and most uniform difference. There 
were a few casts, in both the chilled and gray ii*on, in 

w h i c h the 
dry sand 
bars aver- 
a g e d the 
greatest 
strength. 
One of these 
vai'ieties is 
shown in the 

unfinislied dry sand bars of 'Pable Iv 1 24, j)age 56<S. It is 
Mat iira.! bx/xpeel. the; green sand bars to sliow the great- 
est strength on aeconiit of the eliilbng innuence of a 
dain]> luould. The results of the original tal)les shown 
in the A. 1 '. A. journal also show that tests of green 
sand bars arc' more erratic than those of dry sand, 
although, as a rule, the difference is not sufficient to 
cause the dry sand bar to be given the preference in 
gc'iieral practice; bnt where the greatest delicacy in 
testing is dc'sired, by the use of unfinished l)ai\s, then 
the dry sand bar would be preferable. Tlie author 
selected the l>ars from green sand for the Tables 115 
to 1 for the rc'ason that sucli are almost entirely used 
in gc'ncral practice, and hence will permit of a better 
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comparison. Further summary of results, especially 
those illustrated by Tables 115 to 126, are given by 
the author on pages 571 and 574. 


TABLE A-II5. — TESTS OF BESSEMER IRON CAST AT THE THOS. D. WEST 
FOUNDRY CO., SHARPSVILLE, PA. 


Transverse tests of unfin- 
ished green sand bars. 

Tran.sverse tests of finished 
green sand bars.* 

Tensile tests of unfin- 
ished and fini.shed 
green sand bars. 

No. of 
test. 

Diam- 

eter, 

Break’g 

load. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

No. of 
test. 

Diam- 

eter. 

Break’g 

load. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

No. of 
test. 

Diam- 

eter. 

Break’g 

load. 

I 

•59 

445 

•173 

9 

•56 

150 

•305 

16 

.57 

40,440 

2 

1.20 

2,440 

.130 

10 

I- 13 

i,S8o 

.234 

17 

1. 13 

13,630 

3 

1. 78 

6,425 

.126* 

II 

1.69 

5,430 

.160 

18 

i.7r 

28,860 

4 

2.30 

13,965 

.110 

12 

2.15 

10,025 

.114 

19 

2.27 

44,830 

5 

2.92 

24,320 

.roi 

13 

2.82 

19,550 

.0S6 

*Fiiiished 

bars. 

6 

3-44 

36,875 

.100 

14 

3-38 

29,340 

.072 

20 

.56 

3,440 

7 

4.02 

5^5,435 

.090 

15 

3-95 

51,985 

.079 

21 

B13 

13,490 

8 

4-65 

77,335 

.0S2 





22 

1.69 

27,520 


*AU the finished bars shown in tests Nos. 9 to 15, as 
well as in all the finished bars in Tables 116 to 126, 
designated by stars, were made of rough bars cast in 
green sand that had a trifle over -inch of stock turned 
off their surfaces. As an illustration, the tensile bars 
20, 21, and 22 of the above Table 115 were of the 
diameter seen in transverse tests Nos. 10, ii, and 12 
before they were turned 

Compression tests from bars cast in dry sand of 
Table 115 showed a ^2 -inch cube cut from a rough 
^-inch bar to stand 29,570 pounds, and a ^-inch cube 
taken from the center of a i-inch square bar 20,010 
pounds; from the center of a 2-jnch square bar, 13,180 
pounds; 3-inch square, 9,830; and 4-inch square, 9,100 
pounds. 

The iron used for Table 1 1 5 or cast A was an all-coke 
pig iron mixture having about 5 per cent, scrap melted 
in a cupola, and is a class of iron used for castings that 
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145.— FKACrURIi OF CHILL TEST I'lECE IN SERIES A. 
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are required to show exceptional service under high 
temperatures or severe sudden heating and cooling, 
causing alternate expansion and contraction strains in 
castings. The fluidity strips ran up full, as shown in 
Fig. 13 1, pa-g"^ 541- "^'Fe contraction ranged from .17 

for the j4-inch bars to .03 in the 4-inch bars. The 
chilling qualities of the iron is shown in the test piece, 
Fig. 145, page 559. The chemical analyses of Cast 
A, and all others to Cast L, are shown in Table 127, 
page 570. This first cast A was made under the super- 
vision of the author 

TAHLE B-Ilf). — 'I'ESTS OF DYN.'VMO IRON CAST .'VT WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING CO., 3 TTTSBURG, VA. 


Transvei-se test.s of unfia- ' Tran.sverse tests of finished 
ished green .sand hai*s. green .sand bars.* 


No. of 
test. 

Diam- 

eter. 

Break’g 

load. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

*0 

d 

! 5 ^^ 

Diam- 

eter. 

to 

Deflec- 

tion. 

23 

.5S 

210 

. 106 

31 

• 5 ^' 

230 

.306 

24 

1.17 

2,300 

.125 ; 

32 

1.13 

2, 1 15 

. 160 

25 

1.74 

7,070 

.079 ; 

i 33 

1.69 

6, 120 

• ns 

26 

2.26 

15,780 

.OS 6 ; 

! 34 

2.15 

11,065 

.080 

27 

2.86 

3L470 

.101 1 

! 35 

2. 82 

24, [80 

•095 

28 

3-47 

48,200 

•095 i 


3.3S 

_ 4 b 4 S 5 _' 

,073 

29 

4.01 

73,550 

_.Oq^ 

i ' 37 

_3.95 

_65,I5o_ 

_^_.o 65 __! 

30 

4.62 

100, 120 

i .061 ' 

1 • 





Tensile te.stsof niifin- 


ished and finished 
green sand bars. 



ti) 

<*■< 

4, . 


0 .j 
d <u 


t 0 


Q ^ 


38 ___ 



39 _ 

1. 12 

_i 5 , 54 y. 

:P.,_ 

1.70 

29,140 

41 

"2T27""! 

46,580 

‘'■'Finished 

bars. 





43 ~ 

1.13 

15,370 



27,200 


*For references to meaning of the star in Tables 1 16, i r;, mo, lai, 122, 123 and 
125, see paragraph following Table T15, page 558. 


Compression tests of Table 1 16 from bars cast in dry 
sand showed a ;^-inch cube cut from a rough j 4 -mch 
square bar to vStand 38,360 pounds, and a J'^-inch culic 
taken from the center of a i-inch square bar 23,000 
pounds; from the center of a 2-inch square bar, 18, 130 
pounds; 3 -inch square, 13,790; and 4-inch square, 
12,430 pounds. 
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The Iron used for cast B was soft enough to machine 
readily in sections little more than ^ inch thick. A 
mixture of coke and charcoal pig iron, with about 40 
per cent, of scrap, was used and melted in a cupola. 
The fluidity strips ran up nearly full. The chilled test 
pieces gave a chill of about 1-16 inch thick, as seen in 
Fig. 146, page 561. This cast was made under the 
supervision of Mr. Jos. McDonald. 


TABLE C--II7. — TESTS OF LIGHT MACHINERY IRON CAST AT WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC & MEG. QO., PITTSBURG, PA. 


Transverse tests of unfiii- 1 
ished green sand bars, j 

1 Transverse te.sts of finished 
green sand bars.* 

Ten.sile tests of unfin- 
ished and finished 
green sand bars. 

No. of 
test. 

Diam- 

eter. 

Break ’g 
load. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

No. of 
test. 

Diam- 

eter. 

Break’g 

load. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

No. of 
test. 

Diam- 

eter. 

Break’g 

load. 

45 

.56 

345 

•155 

53 

•56 

320 

•305 

60 

•57 

4,740 

46 

1.14' 

2,320 

.119 

54 

1-13 

2,235 

.130 

6r 

1.13 

15,860 

47 

1-75 

6,940 

.085 

55 

1.69 

6,780 

.112 

63 

1.70 

32,020 

48 

2.27 

16,330 

.079 

56 

2.15 

12,495 

.096 

63 

2.27 

48,230 

49 

2.84 

31,030 

.0S8 

57 

2.S2 

26,965 

.0S5 

1 *P'ini.shed ' 

9a rs. 

50 

3-43 

50,200 

.074 

58 

3.38 

43d5o 1 

.0S6 

64 

•56 

4,340 

51 

3.98 

72,180 

.067 

59 

3.95 

72,695 

•075 

65 

1.13 

14,990 

52 

4-63 

104,470 

•044 





66 

1.69 

26,030 


Compression tests from bars in the above Table 117, 
cast in dry sand, showed a J^-inch cube cut from a 
rough j4-inch square bar to crush at 38,500 pounds, 
and a -inch cube from the center of a i -inch square 
bar at 24,890 pounds; from the center of a 2-inch 
square bar, 18,010 pounds ; 3-inch square, 15,950, and 
a 4-inch square, 14,220 pounds. 

The iron used for cast C was of a character to run 
into very thin sections, and yet be soft enough to 
machine readily. About 40 per cent, scrap was used 
in a mixture of coke and charcoal pig iron, melted in 
a cupola. The fluidity strips ran up full. The chill 




FORM OF CHILL TESTS FOR TH; 


FIG. 147. FRACTURE OF CHILL TEST PIECES IN SERIES C, 
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was merely perceptible, as shown in Fig. 147, page 
563. This cast was made tinder the supervision of Mr. 
Benj. D. Fuller. 

TABLES D & E-IlS. — TESTS OF CHILLED AND SAND ROLL IRON CAST AT 
SEAMEN, SLEETH ROLL CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 


Transverse test of unfinished green Transverse te.sts of unfinished green 
sand bars in cast D. sand bars in cast LC- 


No. of test. 

Diameter. 

Breaking 

load. 

Deflection. 

Contraction. 

No. of test. 

Diameter. 

Breaking 

load. 

Deflection. 

Contraction. 

67 

•54 

2S0 

.225 


75 

•57 

480 

.2S0 


oS 

1. 14 

2,460 

.280 


76 

1.12 

2,310 

.215 

.17 

69 

1.74 

11,880 

.270 


77 

1-73 

7,100 

.180 


70 

2.27 

25.13^^ 

.248 

•15 

78 

2.23 

20,650 

.190 

.16 

71 

2.79 

4!^, 650 

,220 

.14 

79 

2.93 

44,200 

. 180 

•L5 

72 

3-39 

84,200 

.200 

.12 

80 

3.26 

61,800 

. 190 

.14 

73 

3.94 

126,360 

.170 

. 12 

Hi 

3.92 

99,280 

.iSo 

•13 

74__ 

4-50 

201,020 

. 160 

.11 1 82 

4-33 

128,980 

.J50 

.12 


The iron for cast D was used for heavy chilled rolls, 
made from a mixture of cold blast charcoal pig iron 
melted in an air furnace. Transverse bars were cast 
only, for the D and E casts, as no data of commercial 
value could be obtained from tensile tests owing to the 
metal being all white in the sections falling within the 
scope- of ordinary testing machines; in fact, the 
fractures of the chill test pieces of the pattern shown 
in Figs. 145 to 147 were white all the way through. 
The fluidity strips ran up full, showing good hot iron. 
The contraction ranged from . 28 in the ^-inch bar down 
to . 1 1 in the 4-inch bar. The smaller bars of the D 
and E cast were tested by the Pittsburg Testing 
Laboratory, and the heavy ones by the Riehle Brothers 
Testing Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The iron for cast E ^ams used for makiiiL'’ sand rods 
and is of a elass similar to C'ast I), and must resist 
ari'.a hiMuiiii;;' strains and siidilen heatin;^' of their sur- 
faces. The iron used was warm blast ehareoal, melted 
in an air furnace. 'riiouFfh the fluidity stri|>s ran U]) 
full, some of the small bars wei*e lost owin;4'to tlie fact 
that such iron chilled ({uiekly in a molten state. d'he 
<anlh‘d test |)iee(‘S were white t li I'ointhout the body, 
tie >;i!!ie as wllh t’asl Ik 'Tile c-ont 1 ‘acl ion ranched 
from. I N ill idnch bars to . i i in .(-ineh bars. Thisiaist 
was made under the su])ervision of Mr. j. vS. Seamen. 

The iron used for cast 
F consisted of sho]) scrtip 
Miixtal witli old iLtrtite liars, 
rust}' I li i n mallealile 
scrap, and a whit<‘ wcsak 
pit* iron, nudtcd in a, 
cup<»la. 'Pile ini>;turi‘ 
;;ave a periVciU’ white 
fracture up tn the 
ineh :^e<’t i< ms, ami i.l ichl 1 \' 
mottled in the etmter of 
the larp.e bars. It wa,.s 
iiiiprael ieabh* to macliim‘ 
this irtm, atid hcnt'e no 
smd) test s art* shown. 'Plu^ 
111! idii \‘ St rips tlid imt run up full, showinii t <dft‘ct 
<♦! o:; ill i,/.etl iroii, the eliill e.xteUfliuo throUj^lloUt tll(‘ 
wiioh cas{i!!;t of the test piectss. 'I'lu,* cont rant lot) 
!'au:te<l from .cS in the b-ineh bars down to .ii in tht‘ 

I imh ban's 

Tlc‘ f .1 ! and tliM-.r • et'n .*} ( P H. I, j, d. and 1 =., pard‘!> tf> 
*■'#, 'v*'r» in.i'lr uiidis th» sijiro,'! -Hta nj fir. Kirfiard Moldrido 
.a !*,( I'f'SiJ' M.iri-.d-if ( ‘Msadi y. Pit t sUtiy.;, Pa, 


I !‘.»I I Fs rs nl' SA-'U 
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The iron used for cast G i.s .such as was intciulecl to 
resist abrasion and sudden increase <»f U*ni])eratiire on 
its surra.ee, and also to be a ^^'ood cliillin^i;' iron. 'Phe 
mixture contained cold anti warm bhisl charcoal ])it4’ 
iron, some coke jfi;;' iron, steel sci'aj), and t»ld car 
wheels, melted in a cuitola. Muidity strips ran u]) 
full, and the chill was about o;-inch tlet*]) in tlie face 
of the chill test pieces. 
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The Iron for cast M was intended for stove plate and 
very lii^ht ornamental or plain eastin<4's. The iliiidity 
strips ran up full and showed the finest impression 
of mould. The mixture contained hpi>'h phosphorus, 
coke pii;- iron, and stove plate sera]:). No chill was 
seen in the test piece 

TAilLK I-rj-J. — TKSTS dF UKAV Y M ACIIINKUV IRON. 
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The iron used for cast I was made of all-coke pig, 
mixed with machinery scrap, and a little scrap steel, 
melted in a cupola. The mixture was intended for 
heavy machinery castings. Fluidity and chill not 
reported. 

The iron used for cast J contained some steel scrap 
and high sulphur pig, mixed with a No. i foundry coke 
pig iron, melted in a cupola. The mixture was such 
as was desired to give a dense, even-grained iron hav- 
ing high wearing qualities, impervious to steam, air, 
and ammonia gases. The iron was quite fluid, and gave 
a chill about 1-16 inch deep in the face of the test 
pieces. 


TABLE K-I24. — TESTS OF NOVELTY IRON. 


Transverse tests of uiifin- 1 
ished green .sand bars. | 

, Transver.se te.sts of uiifiii- 
i ished dry .sand bars.*’*^ | 

1 Teii.sile te.sts of uiifiii- 
j ished bars in green 
and dry sand. 

No. of test. 

Diameter. 

Breaking 

load. 

Deflection. 

No. of test. 

Diameter. 

Breaking 

load. 

Deflection. 

No. of test. 

Diameter. 

Breaking 

load. 

179 

.57 

200 

.14 

■ **187 

.56 

240 

. .17 

198 

•57 

5,630 

I So 

1.13 

1,860 

.n 


I- 1.5 

2,080 

.13 

196 

1-15 

17,860 

i8i 

1.69 

6,000 

,10 

*=1=189 

1.68 

5,810 

.11 

197 

1.70 

36,820 

I Si' 

2-15 

10,910 

.07 

**190 

2.17 

11,450 

. 10 

19S 

2.27 

51,180 

183 

2.85 

21,030 

.06 

**191 

2.84 

21,950 

.10 

**199 

.60 

6,850 

1S4 

3-40 

39..500 

.07 

**192 

3-40 

41,570 

.07 

i **200 

I -13 

17,4.30 

185 

3-96 

54,660 

.04 

**193 

3-97 

.56,770 

■05 

j **201 

1.70 

33,990 

186 

4-53 

70,020 

•03 

**194 

4 -.S 4 

73 ,v 50 o 

.04 

1 *' 1'203 

2.26 

_45,04_o 


** A.'i there were no tests of finished bars in green sand in this cast, we sup- 
plemented them with tests of unfinished bars cast in dry sand, designated by 
the two stars, as above. 


The iron used for cast K was soft in very thin sections 
and also very fluid, and ran well. The mixture con- 
tained high silicon and phosphorus pig iron, stove plate 
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scrap, and odds and ends of light junk scrap, melted 
in a cupola. The iron was intended for such work as 
locks, light hardware, and novelty castings, which in- 
cludes light electrical supplies. The fluidity strips ran 
up full, and the chill test pieces showed only a slight 
evidence of a chilling effect beyond the closing up of 
the grain. 


TABLE L-I25. — TESTS OF GUN IRON. 


Transverse tests of unfin- 
ished green sand bars. 

1 

Transverse tests of finished 
j green sand bars.* 

Tensile tests of unfin- 
ished and finished 
green sand bars. 

No. of test. 

Diameter. 

Breaking 

load. 

Deflection. 

No. of test. 

Diameter. 

Breaking 

load. 

Deflection. 

No. of test. 

Diameter. 

Breaking 

load. 

203 

•57 

520 

.24 

1 209 

.56 

460 

•35 

216 

•57 

8,740 

204 

1. 14 

3,470 

•17 

' 210 

1. 13 

3,260 

•31 

217 

I •15 

30,460 

205 

1.69 

10,530 

.15 

21 r 

1.69 

9,710 

.27 

21S 

1.70 

51,490 

206 

2.18 

22,550 

.14 

1 212 

2.15 

20,480 

.20 

219 

2.27 

69,950 

207 

2.84 

43,730 

.12 

1 213 

2.82 

41,190 

.19 

^Finished l)ars. 

208 

3-40 

75,460 

.11 


3.38 

70,770 

.14 

220 

•56 

8,220 

Two 

additional tests be- 

1 215 

3.95 

98,640 

.10 

221 

1. 13 

31,330 

yond range of machine. 





222 

1.69 

47,000 


The iron used for cast'L was a mixture of the best 
grades of charcoal iron, and some steel and furnace 
scrap iron, melted in an open-hearth steel furnace. 
It is a class of iron that was intended for cannon and 
mortars, special dies, and heavy machinery castings 
requiring good strength and toughness, with uniformity 
of texture and dense granular structure. The iron 
was very hot and gave a chill of about i-i6 inch thick 
in the face of the chill test pieces. 

Table 126, next page, gives the strength per square 
inch and table 127 gives the analyses, both of which are 
fully explained on page 555. 
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TABLE 126. — TENSILE STRENGTH PER SQUARE INCH OF UNFINISHED AND 
FINISHED BARS IN TABLES II5 TO I25. 


Ap’rox. 

Orig. 

Diani. 

A 

B 

C 

G 

H 

1 

I 

J 

K 

I. 

•57 

16,000 

16,205 

18,265 

31,000 

21,760 

23,620 

22,960 

21,650 

33,610 

1. 14 

13,700 

15,865 

15,865 

26,560 

14,260 

21,850 

18,210 

17,340 

29,570 

1.70 

12,520 

13,115 

14,170 

19,340 

15,320 

11,290 

16,940 

16,220 

22,680 

2.27 

11,015 

11,405 

12,060 

15,530 

10,610 

9,780 

15,490 

12,700 

17,400 

Fin. 

Diam. 



i 







•56 

13,762 

19,000 

17,386 

27,080 

21,600 

18,040 

23,440 


32,880 

1-13 

13,490 

15,375 

14,994 

24,480 

14,920 

14,120 

20,070 


31,330 

1.69 

12,230 

12,525 

11,570 

17,810 1 

13,380 

11,100 

18,630 


20,890 


TABLE 127. — CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF MIXTURES A TO L, 
TABLES 1 15 TO 125.**^'* 


Series. 

Class of Iron. 

Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

Manganese. 

Phosphorus. 

G. Carbon. j 

C, Carbon. 

T, Carbon. 

At 

Ingot mold 

1.67 

.032 

.29 

•095 

3-44 

•43 

3-87 

B 

Dynamo frame ... 

1-95 

.042 

•39 

•405 

3-23 

•59 

3.82 

C 

Light machinery . . 

2.04 

.044 

•39 

•578 

3-52 

.32 

3.84 

D 

Chilled roll 

•85 

.070 

•15 

.482 

.06 

2.30 

2.36 

E 

Sand roll 

.72 

.070 

.17 

•454 

None. 

3-04 

3-04 

Ft 

Sash weight 

.91 

.218 

.24 

•441 

.20 

2.51 

2.71 

G 

Car wheel ... 

■97 

.060 

.40 

.301 

3-43 

•74 

4.17 

H 

Stove plate 

3-19 

.084 

•38 

1.160 

3.08 

-.33 

3-11 

I 

Heavy machinery. 

1.96 

.oSi 

.48 

.522 

2.99 

•33 

3.32 ■ 

J 

Cylinder. 

2.49 

.0S4 

•47 


2.99 


3-39 

K 

Novelty 

4.19 

.oSo 

.67 



1-236 

2-85 



. 03 __ 

2.88 "■ 

E 

Gun metal 

1.32 

•044 

•43 

.676 

2.62 

-50 

3-12 


t All pig iron. t Nearly all burnt scrap. 

ii^csKThe above analyses of Table 127 were determined from drillings ob- 
tained from i" square dry sand bars, taken from the re.spective casts. 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF THE A. P. A. 
SERIES OF TESTS. 

A peculiarity between transverse and tensile tests 

which the A. F. A. series of tests displays, lies in an 
increase of transverse strength per square inch, and a 
decrease of tensile strength, in opposite directions, 
according as areas of cross sections are enlarged. For 
illustration, take the unfinished bar, test No. 2, Table 
1 15, page 558, which is 1.20 diameter, giving an area 
of 1. 13 inches, and compare its strength per square 
inch in an approximate way with test No. 8, which has 
an area of 16.90 inches, and we find that the larger 
body has 52.7 per cent, greater strength per square 
inch of cross section or area than the smaller body. 
In the case of tensile tests, we find, by an examination 
of Table 126, opposite page, that an average of all the 
1. 14 diameter unfinished bars gave 57,250 pounds 
greater strength per approximate square inch than an 
average of the 2.27 diameter unfinished bars. Were 
the bars larger than 2.27 diameter, we would find the 
same principle to hold good. 

The results show that in the construction of ma- 
chinery, etc., we may expect greater strength per 
square inch in transverse strains and less in tensile, 
as areas of cross sections are enlarged, and further 
demonstrate that cast iron castings are best con- 
structed to stand transverse strains. Why it is that 
the reverse of results should be obtained between 
transverse and tensile tests as shown is largely due 
to the principle ^‘in union there is strength,” being 
applicable to transverse and not to tensile strains.. 
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However, if any one should cut a 4^2 -inch square 
bar of gray iron into i-inch square sections, they 
would find that any one of the sections would then 
stand a much less transverse or tensile load tlian bars 
of the same area that had been cast i inch S(juare of 
the same iron. 

It was a current impression that a large body of 
cast iron is weaker in strength per scpuirc inch, tha,n 
small ones of the same grade or cast. We Hnd by a 
study of Tables 115 to 126 that this is true only in. the 
case of tensile strains. This is the first time that the 
author knows of attention being called to this fact, and 
now that such is publicly done herein it will result, no 
doubt, in changing many practices that ha\-e been f<tl- 
lowcd, l)ased on the supposition that in tlie same iron 
large bodies were weaker in strength ])er s(|uart‘ im-h 
than small ones. 

The difference between the strength of finished and 
unfinished bars, as shown by the A. P. A. t<*sts, 
demonstrates that where the same thiL’kness of iron is 
removed in finishing test bars, finished bars are less 
erratic in recording strength tests than unlinislusl 
bars, and that as a rule finished bars <are weaker than 
unfinished ones of the same iron. A finished bar that 
will prove stronger than an unfinished one would lyn ■ 
erally lie due to the outer siirfat'e Ixuly lioldia;; the 
combined carbon liigher than was bost f< *r st rmigt li in 
that grade of iron. This geiu*rally occurs only in bars 
that give a great strength in an unfinished as w'-ll as 
finished state, d'o show the differenee between uuiin 
ished and finished bars, to make an apf »ro>; imaU* com 
parisf>n, seven tests, A, If (\ fi, H, 1 , and j 'd' tbo 
X.70 diameter unfinished burs ami seven lest.s mI' the 
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1.69 diameter finished bars (Table 126, page 570). 
some casts having a difference of only .01 diameter, 
show 5,380 ,pounds or 5.25 per cent, less tensile 
Strength than the unfinished bars. Carrying this to 
transverse tests, in calculating the difference of fifty 
tests of each class in similar sizes of bars, we find that 
the finished bars were 212,000 pounds or 16.2 per cent, 
weaker than the unfinished bars. The hard grades 
show a greater difference than the soft grades in this 
respect. Of all the transverse tests in Tables 115 to 
126 there are only about six finished bars that show 
a greater strength than their mates in the unfinished 
bars. The j^-inch bars are ignored in all the com- 
putations because of their unreliability, as proven by 
the series of A. F. A. and other tests. 

The adaptability of different size bars for compara* 
tive testing is well demonstrated by the A. F. A. 
series of tests. They strongly endorse the author’s 
contention against the use of bars as small as ^ inch 
square or round, and also show that bars can be too 
large as well as too small. The committee’s report 
recommends bars to be no smaller than i}^ inches 
diameter and not larger than 2^ inches, and all bars 
to be cast on end, which is another point originally 
and strongly advocated by the author. These recom- 
mendations are seen on pages 575 and 583. For several 
years the author has realized from experience in test- 
ing that a I ^ -inch diameter bar was about as small as 
should be used where the best records are desired in 
gray irons, but he accepted the i^-inch diameter bar 
shown in other parts of this work for testing, on 
account of its being of an area the most used in the past 
to meet the general conditions of founders who 
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possess small testing machines, and are not that far 
from the best but that they can in some 
cases be utilized in giving enono-h ap- 
proximate comparative data of cast iron, 
as is shown in Chapters XLIV., LX. 
and LXIX. 

The utility of the A, F. A. tests is 
not confined to the summary given in 
this chapter. There are other qualities 
which their wide range of tests offer for 
study in obtaining valuable knowledge 
that can be utilized, in some special 
instances, to assist any in the best 
practice of making mixtures of iron, 
grading castings, and testing which 
they set forth. As the tests were 
originally obtained chiefly to derive 
knowledge of what is best to suggest 
for standardizing the testing of cast iron, we will now 
present an extract of the A. F. A. committee’s final 
report as tendered by the chairman. Dr. Richard Mol- 
denke, who is also secretary of the association. 

AN EXTRACT OF THE A. F. A. COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
ON STANDARDIZING THE TESTING OF CAST IRON. 

Your committee desires to state that during the past 
year (1900) sufficient work has been done to warrant a 
final report, based upon the results obtained and the 
conclusions derived therefrom. The magnitude of the 
operations was fully realized at the inception of the 
plan (in 1897), but it was held that the necessities of 
our industry on the one side, and the constantly grow- 
ing demands from buyers on the other, fully warranted 
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every eirnrt <»r time and trouble i^’iven to this impor- 
tant subjeet so vital to oiir existenee. All of the 
members of your committee are ac'tiv'c foimdrymen, 
heavily Ijiircleiied with responsibilities which leave 
little leisure for the more interesting^’ pursu its of indus- 
trial scic^nce, yet a:' little time as {)ossiblc was lost, 
and only those in vest iL;’al ions jjostponed which wm'e 
not a('tuall\' rt'cpiiret] for iht* purpose's of this rejjort. 

\\h- must { it( *rrfoi’e be;,;- that oil!* ri‘j)ort be reeei\a'd, 
and oiir cMUi m it ten* ou si aiidard izin;^* the testiui;’ of cast 
iron bi‘ diseharoed. And we furtlu'r bci;' that permis- 
sion be ^^rantetl to the individual nuunbers of our 
eommittee to utilize tiu.‘ mass of material collected, for 
further in \‘est illations of interest to the foundry tra,de, 
and the jiublieat ion of such results as part of th<‘ pro- 
ceed iin^s of til is ai^soeiatiou. 

ddiroui;hout tilt' whttl(‘ lim* of operations onl}* rt'^’u- 
lari ct »iist it lit ed mixturi'S w^/re used, the balaner^ of 
the heali^ from whieii these te^U bars wert* ea,st i;oinc; 
dirt'etl)’ into eiunmereial t'astiiu’sof tht* elassi's th'sii' 
nalod. 1’he le-adt s a !*e therefoia* eiU irely com pa I'able 
'iWlii dail', jU'aet ier, ami are m»t em'ept ional ra:;e:' 
prepared r^peeially for a e,o‘Hl sht>wini;. I'or purpose' 
t>f i‘» uupaidson };ri’en sand ami ilry sand itars wt'Tt 
matle side by side, evtui thouj^th the iron, in praetiee, 
goes into only <UK! «d' th<*se ehisses of nuiulds. It was 
felt that eomparison ri*e<»rtls were wasited just as luueh 
as spisdlit'at ions for tin* sepai’ate lines of produet . Idn* 
this reason als«> wt‘ reeommeiid one standai’d .‘a*ze of 
test fiaf for eomparati\‘e juirpt^st's oidv, eaeli ela.ss of 
iron beiie.» ;«i\'en ilsspt'eial treatment foi'the informa- 
tion wanlt'il in tiai!\ prat tiee, in adtlition. 

Our studies on the shape of the test bar have resulted 
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in the selection of the round form of cross section, and 
this mainly on the score of greatest uniformity in 
physical structure, the corners of the square bar intro- 
ducing* elements which become troublesome. It is 
fully realized that the work of testing bars, especially 
transversely, is made more difficult by the adoption of 
the round bar ; but, after all, this should only mean the 
taking of proper precautions in measuring the actual 
net deflection — that is, deducting the upper and lower 
indentations in the bar by the knife edges, as ascer- 
tained by micrometer measurement, from the deflection 
record. 

There is still a further point of interest in the 
preparation of test bars, and that is the making of 
coupons from which the quality of the casting to which 
they are attached is to be judged. This method is 
used extensively in government work and in the mak- 
ing of cylinder castings. The idea of obtaining 
material from the same pour in the same mould as 
part of the casting itself is good enough in theory. 
Unfortunately, however, this direct connection intro- 
duces elements of segregation and temperature changes 
in the cast iron which make this test less valuable than 
is generally supposed. At best, the iron which has 
passed through the different parts of a mould before 
entering the space for the coupon will not be repre- 
sentative of the whole body, but rather one portion of 
it only. We therefore recommend the method shown 
later on in Fig. 149. The metal can be poured from 
crane or hand ladle clean and speedy, and possesses 
the temperature of the average iron in the casting more 
nearly than the coupon method now practiced. 

Your committee, while giving specifications for the 
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tensile test of cast iron, is of the opinion that the 
transverse test is the more desirable, and certainl}’' 
within reach of even the smallest foundry. We 
further would suggest to the mechanical engineers of 
this country the desirability of standardizing the speed 
at which the various tests should be performed, and 
also the urgent necessity of studying the impact test 
in its various phases. We deem these questions out- 
side of the province of this association, our work being 
the selection of methods for getting at the true value 
of the material we sell, without prejudice or favor. 

In selecting the test bars for the purpose of specifi- 
cation, we have followed the cardinal principle of 
selecting the largest cross section for the iron consist- 
ent with a sound physical structure, and within the 
range and structural limits of an ordinary testing 
machine. The following are the sizes of bars selected 
for tests as a result of our investigations : 

For all tensile tests a bar turned to .8 inch in diam- 
eter, coiTesponding to a cross section of square 
inch. Results, therefore, multiplied by two, give the 
tensible strength per square inch. 

For transverse test of all classes of iron for general 
comparison, a bar i ^ inches diameter, on supports 1 2 
inches apart, pressure applied in middle, and deflection 
noted. Similarly for light machinery, stove plate, 
and novelty iron a i;^-inch diameter bar; that is to 
say, for irons running from 2 per cent, in silicon 
upward, or from 1.75 per cent, silicon upward where 
but little scrap is in the mixture. 

For dynamo frame, cylinder, heavy machinery, and 
gun metal irons, similarly a 2-inch diameter bar is 
recommended; that is, for irons running from 1.50 to 
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2 per cent, in silicon, or where the silicon is lower and 
the proportion of scrap is rather large. 

For roll irons, whether chilled or sand, and car wheel 
metals, a 2^4 -inch diameter bar is recommended; that 
is, for all irons below i per cent, silicon, and which 
may therefore be classed as the chilling irons. This 
would include also all white irons. 

The method of moulding the test bars we would 
recommend is given herewith, and is such as will 
be readily understood by every practical foundryman. 
Both tensile and transverse bars are shown in the same 
flask. The elevation shows the tensile bar at A and 
the transverse one at B. The core C is used with the 
tensile bar in order to ram it on end. The core box is 
seen at Fig. 150. In starting to mould up the bars the 
dried core is set on the bottom board, and then the 
pattern as seen at D placed into the hole in the top of 



FIG. 150. CORE BOX, TENSILE TEST PATTERN. 


the core and let rest on its bottom. Now ram up the 
bar with green sand in the usual manner. The plan 
shows four bars. This can be modified as desired. 
If no tensile bars are wanted, the core is avoided 
altogether. Two bars may be poured at a time, or 
four, or more, by simply connecting the pouring basin 
E E as shown by the dotted line aipund G, in which 
case, however, the basin E E should be made much 
smaller. At least three bars of a kind should be made 
for a given test. The accompanying sketches give all 
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the necessary dimensions. It will be noted that the 
bottom of the mould is conical, as seen at I. This is to 
present a sloping surface to the dropping iron and 
help to avoid its cutting the bottom of the mould. 

These bars could be moulded flat and poured on 
their ends by arranging the flask in such a manner that 
pouring gates and basins can be provided on top. 
The extra labor of carrying out this method, in a 
measure counterbalances the making of the core C. 
The only advantage of moulding flat lies in the greater 
certainty of obtaining bars free from swells when made 
by inexperienced moulders. 

The sand should not be any damper than to mould 
well and stand the wash of the iron without cutting, 
blowing, or scabbing. It should be rammed evenly 
to avoid swells, and poured by dropping the metal 
from the top through gates or from the ladle direct 
into the open mould. If the sand will not stand pour- 
ing from the top, then pour frmn the bottom by 
means of whirl gates. If there are more than four 
bars to be poured from the same ladle of iron, where 
it would take more than two minutes’ time in pour- 
ing, they should be gated so that the one pouring 
basin can fill all the gates at about the same time, thus 
insuring all bars in a set having- the same temperature 
of pouring. After the bars are cast they should remain 
in their moulds undisturbed until cool. 

PROPOSED STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR GRAY 
IRON CASTINGS AND TEST BARS, AS 
ADOPTED BY A. F. A. 

I. Unless furnace iron or subsequent annealing is 
specified, all gray iron castings are understood to be of 
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cupola, rnatal; mixtures, moulds, and methods of 
preparation li> be* iixed by the founder to secure the 
results b\’ pureha.ser. 

2. Ail eastiipei's shall lie clean, free from (laws, 
cracks, and excessive^ shrinka^Lfe. d'lupv sludl c‘onl*orm 
in othc*r ri‘S])ec'ts to whatevtu* points ma\' be specially 
aiLtnaai upon. 

U W’lien the eastings themsel\a*s ai'e to be t ixstca I 
to ( k -St met i, ,1 n the nmnber seleetetl from a. e;i\'en lot 
and the tests they shall be subjected to are math' a. 
matter of s|)eeial aifreeinent ludwtam founder and 
pureiuiser. 

4. (kislinos math* under these spead fieat ions, tlu‘ 
iron itt which is to be tt‘ste(l for its tpuility, sludl be* 
reprt'Si'ut i‘d b\' at least tliiaa* test bars t*a.st from tlu^ 
same heat. 

5. ddiese test bars shall be subjt*ete<l to a trans\ ers(‘ 
breakitto t(‘S(, the load appliecl at tin* ndd<!h‘ with stiji- 
ports I,* im’hes apart. 'Idle breakin.r; lo.ad and deilei*- 
tion .sltall be ayp'eed upon spetdallv on plaeinit' tlm 
eoiitraet, and two df thcj.e bars shall meet th«‘ recjuirt*- 
me! it 

(>, A tensile streipph test may be a<lded, in which 
»sr>e at hsu4 three bars ftu‘ this ptir})«>.se shall he east 
with tin* others in tin* same moulds respect ived)". ddie 
iiliituafe sireniph shall alst* be ai/;rt‘ed upon spcadadly 
before pkudny; tin* eontraet, and two of the ])ars shall 
moi’i I 1 m- repn irenieiil s, 

bon. 1 lii- I i*ni. uh.iUIv wi<le raun’o “I value;; f<»r I he till inuU 
‘ ; i, .iMi I iinMlnlr m|' rsyttirt whii'ii are ri-ally fertile. 
o; ;o", * ’,< , .»!' ilMM, |i5i ' !u»h- , the i.dvine. mT dehtlite U|t|!er 

hme . e; *!;.■ ,a It will theoa'nrr resit. un .t matter of 

laa! aal .i;.e »'rnirja ;a e.e h • .e i-, the rviniireUKmts al servje't- and 
! ae;- |iumid paid rrj.;iaatinK ihe niixturcH which c;iu be used. 
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FIG. 152. — STEEL SOCKET FOR TENSILE TEST OF CAST IRON. 
Two required. Test pieces should fit in loosely. 



13 ' ^ 

FIG. 153. — STANDARD TEST BAR FOR CAST IRON. 

Cross Section equals % square inch. 


7. The dimensions of the test bars shall be as given 
herewith. There is only one size for the tensile bar 
and three for the transverse. For the light and 
medium weight of gray iron castings the ij 4 -inch D 
bar is to be used, for heavy gray iron castings the 
2-inch D, and for chilling irons the 2j^4-inch D test bar. 
These bars are seen in Figs. 15 1, 152, and 153. 

8 . Where the chemical composition of the castings 
is a matter of specification in addition to the physical 
tests, borings shall be taken from all the test bars 
made, well mixed, and any required determination, 
combined carbon and graphite alone excepted, made 
therefrom. * 

*Note. — There should really be no necessity for this test, for 
the requirements of the physical tests presuppose a given chem- 
ical composition. It may, however, sometimes be expedient to 
know the total carbon, silicon, sulphur, manganese, and phos- 
phorus of a casting to insure good service conditions. 
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9. Reasonable facilities shall be ^iven the inspec- 
tors to satisfy themselves that castings are 'being 
made in accordance with specifications, and, if pos- 
sible, tests shall be made at the place of production, 
prior to shipments. 

These somewhat general specifications are doubt- 
less capable of being modified, but are presented by 
us to this Association for discussion and possible 
approval in lieu of anything better now in existence. 

The specifications should certainly be fair to con- 
sumer and founder, and, if experience teaches us 
better, can be suitably modified from time to time. 

From the first outline of our plan of casting* test 
bars, now known so generally, to the final completion 
of this report we have endeavored to obtain informa- 
tion valuable to our industry, and sincerely hope that 
much good may result from this, we think, inipcirtial 
series of conclusions. Respectfully, 

Dr. Richard Moldknkf:, 
Thos. D. -West, 

Jas. S, Stirlin(;, 

Jos. S. Seaman, 

Jos. S. McDonald. 

■^This report and specifications were received and unanimously 
adopted by the A. P. A. Convention at Buffalo, June, 1901. d'ho 
committee was tendered a vote of thanks and was dischiirged. 



CHAP'risR LX XI. 


i\V PROCESS FOR ]>>RAZING CASIMRON. 

n the “American Machinist ” of XiurOi 14, loor, an 
!<>rial apjH,*ars mi this subject in whic-li it savs: If 

‘ reports of the i‘.\trc'UU‘ case with which tins pro- 
;s is applies! am! of its siK‘t.-cssfuI results arc well 
nulecl, its discovery marks an im|)orlant e[)och in 
*tal working'. L invented hy an en^^’incer named 
<sdu and has been thoroughly tt'sttsl at the Arechan- 
,1 d'ta*hnieal 1 'estin^ Institute a! ( 'harlottenbur^\ 
ar I’erlin. Professor Martens, (>f this institute, testi- 
s that the iron thus hra/.etl stands the strain likc‘ 
w and has not deteriorat e(i nmler tlie {U’occsss. 'Phe 
a overy has al reads' hetui apjdietl by a number of 
uninent eipi* im*erin“ tirius in tlreat Pritain. 

“ This method of hra/.iiijc explained as follows: 
ter the Nurfai'es have ]»oen eloanrd, they arc treatcnl 
th a moisteiird mixture of ‘ ferrohx ‘ (wliich is the 
•in applied by tin* inventor (o a inetallie euxide, jmef- 
ddy of e<ij>pi*r) and a flux sueh as bt»rax, soluble 
iss, or, bettt*r, * borifix/ a mixiuri* rt*eently iiivenUsI 
d ]sit ruled Ipv the same invtmtor. The surfaces are 
•11 covered witli borax m* borifix, then with stroi4t 
ider such as is used bu* wronv»ht iron, and then llu* 
ial is brouyh! fo a red heat. A ehenutsd tleroinpo- 
iM{i fakes |da,c«' in whii'lt the oxy^p/n of the inetallie 
ide eouiliiiU'S with the earilou of the iron to form 
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volatile carbonic acid or carbonic oxide, setting free 
pure metal. This metal covers the surfaces of the 
iron intimately, filling the smallest pores, and facilitates 
the direct and intimate union of the solder with the 
iron. The flux that has been added covers the place 
of the brazing with a vitreous skin, which pre- 
vents the oxidation of the iron and the soldering 
metal. 

“ The avenues of utility suggested for the new proc- 
ess are three: First, repairing cast iron; second, 
putting together large castings (which may be made 
in sections to facilitate moulding and transportation) ; 
third, brazing cast iron to other metals. In this way 
cast iron can be used in places where wrought iron or 
steel is now employed, by making only that part out 
of the stronger metal which is exposed to special 
strain. While it is hardly to be expected that all pieces 
can be brazed with equal success, it is stated that a gear 
wheel 40 inches in diameter and weighing about 220 
pounds has been satisfactorily repaired in six places in 
hub, spokes, and crown. Moreover, bars 4 inches in 
diameter which have been thus brazed and then broken 
at the same place with a chisel, showed a new line of 
rupture. It is not known that ' ferrofix ’ has yet 
reached America, but it can be obtained in Germany 
from Rodolphe Winnike of Berlin. It is also being 
introduced to the trade in England from H. Bertram & 
Co., 28 Queen street, London, E. C., who offer to 
supply full particulars. ’ ' 



ETCHING. 


Those who have much to do with chilled irons will 
find the etching test a valuable one. While the prac- 
tised eye alone can arrive at the true valuation of what 
the etched surface shows, yet the test is so simple that 
the operation should be understood generally. The 
greatest development has naturally been in the line of 
the steels. First, to distinguish between these and 
wrought iron and thus readily detect fraud and substi- 
tution. Second and later, to get at the actual crys- 
talline structure in order to judge the quality as 
affected by the heat and mechanical treatment the 
specimens had received. 

For cast iron, the polished and etched surface shows 
up the nature of the crystalline structure in the chilled 
portion, and the gradation into gray iron. Where 
experiments are made with additions of steel or 
wrought scrap, the appearance of the etchings is 
a guide to the probable wearing qualities. The samples 
must be first prepared by filing or grinding to get a 
flat surface. Then this is. smoothed with successive 
grades of emery cloth until a bright surface is obtained 
which is not too deeply scratched. This polished sur- 
face must not be touched with the fingers, as anything 
of a greasy nature prevents the acid from attacking 
the iron. Now the piece is immersed face up in nitric 
acid diluted with ten parts of water. It is best to use 
this mixture cold. A few seconds will suffice to bring 
out the structure. The test piece is then taken out 
and washed thoroughly in running water. 

* This article on etching was contributed to this work by the 
kindness of Dr. Richard Moldenke. 
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If it is desired to print from the etching, more care 
must be taken. The specimen should be perfectly 
flat, — if possible, with two parallel surfaces. The 
etching- solution used is weaker — say one nitric acid, 
and fifty or even one hundred water. A small brush 
can he used to advantage to run over the top of the 
specimen to remove the spent acid and keep a good 
circulation. This makes the etching process slow but 
uniformly even. The result, however, is really fine, 
and the novice will do well to practice on wrought 
iron, which gives beautiful etchings. In printing 
from these etched specimens an ordinary printer’s 
roller, not too heavily charged with ink, is used, and 
the paper must be a superfine calendered variety which 
is perfectly smooth. 
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TABLE I2S. — NET WEIGHT OF SAND PIG IRON PER TON OF 2,263 LBS. 


Net. 

Gross. 

I 

2,268 

2 

4,536 

3 

6,804 

4 

9,072 

5 

11,340 

6 

13,608 

7 

15,876 

8 

18,144 

9 

20,412 

10 

22,680 

II 

24,948 

12 

27,216 

13 

29,484 

14 

31,752 

15 

34,020 

16 

36,288 

17 

38,556 

18 

40,824 

19 

43,092 

20 

45,360 

21 

47,6:8 

22 

49,896 

23 

52,164 

24 

54,432 

25 

56,700 

26 

58,968 

27 

61,236 

28 

63,504 

29 

65,772 

30 

68,040 

31 

70,308 

32 

72,576 

33 

74,844 

34 

77,112 


Net. 

GtOSSi 

35 

79.380 

36 

81,648 

37 

S3 916 

38 

86,184 

39 

88,452 

40 

90,720 

41 

92,988 

42 

95,256 

43 

97,524 

44 

99,792 

45 

102,060 

46 

104,328 

47 

106,596 

48 

108,864 

49 

111,132 

50 

113,400 

51 

115,668 

52 

117,936 

53 

120,204 

54 

122,472 

f5 

124,740 

56 

127,008 

57 

129,276 

58 

131,544 

59 

133 812 

60 

136,080 

61 

' 138,348 

62 

140,616 

63 

142,884 

• 64 

145,152 

65 

147,420 

66 

149,668 

67 

151,956 

68 

154.224 


Net. 

Gross. 

69 

156,492 

70 

158,760 

71 

161,028 

72 

163,296 

73 

165,564 

74 

167,832 

75 

170,100 

76 

172,368 

77 

174,636 

78 

176,904 

79 

179,172 

So 

181,440 

81 

183,708 

82 

185,976 

S3 

188,244 

84 

190.512 

85 ^ 

192,780 

86 

195,048 

87 1 

197,316 

88 

199,584 

89 

201,852 

90 

204,120 

91 

206,388 

92 

208,656 

93 

210,924 

94 

213,192 

95 

215,460 

96 

217,728 

97 

219,996 

98 

222,264 

99- 

224,532 

100 

226,800 
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TABLE 129. — NET WEIGHT OF CHILLED PTG_ IRON PER TON OF 224O LBS. 


Net. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Gross. 

I 

2,240 

26 

58,240 

2 

4,480 

27 

60,480 

3 

6,720 

28 

62,720 

4 

8,960 

29 

64,960 

5 

11,200 

30 

67,200 

6 

13,440 

31 

69,440 

7 

15,680 

32 

71,680 

8 

17,920 

33 

73,920 

9 

20, 160 

34 

76, 160 

10 

22,400 

35 

■78,400 

ir 

24,640 

36 

80,640 

12 

26,880 

37 

82,880 

13 

29,120 


85,120 

14 

31,360 

39 

87,360 

15 

33,600 

40 

89,600 

16 

35.S40 

41 

91,840 

17 

38,080 

42 

94,oSo 

iS 

40,320 

43 

96,320 

19 

42,560 

44 

98,560 

20 

44,Soo 

45 

ioo,Soo 

21 

47,040 

46 

103,040 

22 

49,280 

47 

105,280 

23 

51,520 

4S 

107,520 

24 

53,760 

49 

109,760 

25 

56,000 

50 

112,000 


Net. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Gross. 

51 

114,240 

76 

170,240 

52 

116,480 

77 

172,480 

53 

118,720 

78 

174,720 

54 

120,960 

79 

176,960 

55 

123,200 

So 

179,200 

56 

125,440 

81 

181,440 

57 

127,680 

82 

183,680 

58 

129,920 

83 

185,920 

59 

132,160 

84 

i8S,i6o 

60 

134,400 

§5 

190,400 

61 

136,640 

86 

192,640 

62 

138,880 

87 

194,880 

63 

141,120 

88 

197,120 

64 

143,360 

89 

199,360 

65 

145,600 

90 

201,600 

66 

147,840 

91 

203,840 

67 

150.0S0 

92 

206,080 

68 

152,320 

93 

208,320 

69 

154,560 

94 

2 10,560 

70 

156,800 

i 95 

212,800 

71 

159,040 

96 

215,040 

72 

161,280 

97 

217,280 

73 

163,520 

ys 

219,520 

74 

165,760 

99 

221,760 

75 

168,000 

100 

224,000 
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TABLE I30.-TABLE OF CHEMICAL SYMBOLS .AND ATOMIC WEIGHTS. 
(MEYER & SEUBERT.; 


Aluminum, A1 

. 27.04 ; 

Lead, Pb 


Antimony, Sb. » . . . 

. Iig.6 : 

Litharge, PbO. 


Arsenic, As 

. 74-9 ; 

Magnesium, Mg. ... 

23.144 

Bismuth, Bi 

. 207.5 : 

Manganese, ]Mn. . . . 


Bromine, Br 

. 79.76 : 

Mercurv, Hg 

!4G. " 

Cadmium, Cd 

.111.7 

Nickel, Ni 

5.^.6 

Calcium, Ca 

. 39-91 I 

Nitrogen, N 

14.01 

Carbon. C 

- 11-97 i 

Oxygen, O 

I " . Ot) 

Carbon Graphitic, C (Graph. ) 

' Palladium, Pd 

10?::. 2 

Carbon Combined, C (Comb. ) 

Phosphorus, P 

30,90 

Carbonic Acid, CO2. 


Phosphoric Acid, P2. O5 


Carbonic Oxide, CO. 


: Platinum, Pt 

194.3 

Chlorine Cl 

. 35-37 

; Potassium, K 

39' ^'^3 

Chromium, Cr 

. 52.45 

1 Silicon, Si 

2S.0 

Cobalt, Co 

. 58.6 

I Silver, Ag 

107.66 

Copper, Cu 

. 63.18 

i Sodium, Na 

22.99; 

Fluorine, F 

. 19.06 

I Sulphur, S 

31.95' 

Ferric Oxide, Fee. O3. 


j Tin, Sn 

1 17.35 

Ferrous Oxide, Fe. 0. 


: Tungsten, Wo 

155.6 

Gallium, Ga 

• 6g.g 

1 Uranium, Ur 

239.5 

Gold, Au 

. 196.2 

Vanadium, V 

= 1.1 

Hydrogen, H 

I. 

Yttrium, Y 

59. 6 

Iodine, I 

. 126.54 

Zinc, Zn 

64.5 s 

Iridium, Ir 

. 192.5 

Zirconium, Zr 

9c. 4 

Iron, Fe 

. 55.SS 



TABLE I3I. — V.ALUE IN DEGREES CENTIGRADE FOR EACH lOJ ] 

DEGREE: 


FAHRENHEIT. 


Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

too 

.'= 5-56 

1000 

555.56 

2000 

iiii.ii 

3000 : 

1666.67 

200 

III. II 

1100 

611.H 

2100 

1166.67 

3100 ; 

1722 22 

300 

166.67 

1200 

666.67 

2200 

1222.22 

■ 3200 3 

I" 7.75 

400 

222.22 

1300 

722.22 

2300 

1277.7S 

3300 

1S33-33 

505 

277.78 

1400 

777.78 

2400 

1333 33 

3400 

liSS.Sg 

6:0 

333 ‘33 

1500 

833.33 

2500 i 

13S889 , 

. 3500 

1944.44 

700 

3SS.S9 

1600 

SSS.S9 

2600 

1444-44 

3600 

2000.00 

Soo 

444.44 

1700 

944 44 

2700 

1500.00 



go 

500.00 

iSoo 

1000.00 

2S00 

1555-55 

' i 



1900 

1055-55 

1 2900 

1611.11 

; I 



“ Absolute Zero ” of the Air Thermometer is equal— 460- Fahrenheit. 

*• “ “ “ “ — 273.5- Centigrade, 
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HEAT UNITS. 

There are three units in use for measuring the quantity of heat 
contained in matter. 

The first is the British the'rmal unit, and which is the amount 
of heat required to raise i pound of water i° Fahrenheit. 

The second is the thermal unit, and which is the amount of 
heat required to raise i pound of water i° centigrade. 

The third is the calorie, and which is the amount of heat 
necessary to raise i kilogram of water i° centigrade. 

The calorie is used in Germany, Prance and other countries 
using the metric system of weights and measures. 

TABLE I32.-~HEAT OF COMBUSTION. 

Heat developed by combustion of one pound of the following 
substances : 


Substance. 

Calories. 

Substance. 

Calories. 


7,200 to 8,200 


4,500 to 6,000 



Alcohol 

7 , 1^5 

Manganese to MnO.. 

1,723 

Carbon to CO 

2,404 

Marsh Gas 

13,063 

Carbon to CO2 

8,080 

OUfient Gas 

11,858 

Coal— bituminous ... 

6,500 to 9,000 

Olive Oil 

9,860 

Coke 

6.ioo to 8,000 

Petroleum 

10,600 10 11,000 

Diamond 

7,879 

Phosphorus— P2O5.... 

5,747 

BJther 

9,028 

Silicon 

7,830 



Hydrogen 

34,462 

Sulphur to SO2 

2,162 

Iron to FeO 

I . .35 1 

Sulphur SO3. 

2,868 

Iron to Fea. O3 

1,887 

Wood 

2,500 to 4,000 


TABLE I33.>~>SCALE OF TEMPERATURES BY COLOR OF IRON. 


Dark red, hardly visible 970° F. 

Dull red 1300° “ 

Cherry, dark 1450° “ 

“ red 1650° “ 

“ light .... 1800° “ 


Orange 2000° F. 

Yellow 2150° “ 

White heat 2350°“ 

“ welding . . . 2600° “ 

“ dazzling . . . 2800° 


TABLE I 34 *“MELTING POINTS OF METALS. 



Cent. 

Fahr. 


Cent. 

Fahr. 

ainum 

mony 

LUth 

aium 

850 

441 

266 

321 

1,700 

1,500 

1,054 

1,147 

1,950 

1,562 

826 

610 

3,092 

2,732 

1,929 

2,097 

3.542 

Iron 

lycad 

Manganese 

Nickel 

1,590 

330 

1,550 

1,450 

1,500 

1,775 

954 

230 

427 

2,894 

626 

2,822 

2 642 

2,732 

3,227 

1,749 

446 

801 

iiiim 

Palladium 

It 

►er 

Platinum 

Silver 

Tin 

11 m 

Zinc 




\BLE 135.— RELATIVE CONDUCTIVITY OF METALS FOR HEAT AND 
ELECTRICITY. 


al (in vacu9). 

Heat. 

Elec- 

tricity. 

Metal (in vacuo). 

Heat. 

Elec- 

tricity. 


100. 

54-8 

28.1 

24 0 
15-4 

100. 

77-43 

55-19 

2739 

22.0 

11-45 

Iron 

11.9 

10.3 

7-9 

9-4 

6.3 

1.8 

14.44 

7-77 

10.53 

6. 

1.8 

»pr 

Steel 


Lead 


Platinum 

s 

German Silver 


Bismuth 




‘ECiFic Gravity of a substance is the ratio of the weight of 
volume of the substance to the weight of the same volume 
/ater at 4°C. 

ensity of the substance is measured by the number of units 
lass in a unit volume of the substance. 

'ABLE 136.— SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND WEIGHT PER CUBIC INCH — 
METALS. 


! 

Metal. 

Sp. Grav. 

Weight 
per cu. 
in. lbs. 

linum 

2.56-2.67 

.094 

mony 

6.71 

.242 

uth 

99 „ 

-357 


7.8-8 8 

.281- 310 

ze ... 

8.7 

•314 

er, cast 

8.79 

•317 

er, wire 

lan Silver 

889 

.322 

, hammered... 

19-40 

.701 

, cast 

19 26 

.697 

cast 

7.20 

.260 

bar 

7-79 

.282 


11.37 

.411 


Metals. 

Sp. Grav. 

Weight 
per cu. 
in. lbs. 

Manganese 

8 01 

.200 

Magnesium 

1-74 

.062 

Mercury 

13-59 

.491 

Nickel 

8-7 

■314 

Palladium 

11.4 

.411 

Platinum, rolled.. 

22.07 

.798 

Platinum, cast 

20.33 

•735 

Silver 

10.5 

.380 

Sodium 

’ -97 

.035 

Steel 

7 82 

.283 

Tin 

7.29 

.263 

Zinc 

6.86 

.248 
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TABLE 137 . — ULTIMATE RESISTANCE TO TENSION IN POUNDS PER 
SQUARE INCH. 

Brass — cast 1 7,000 

wire 48,000 

Copper — cast ig,ooo 

sheet 32,000 

wire 61,000 

Iron —cast 10,000 to 40,000 

wrought 48,000 to 54,000 

wire 70,000 to go, 000 

Lead — cast 1,200 

sheet 3,000 

Platinum — wire 53, 000 

Steel 60,000 to 120,000 

Tin — cast 5,000 

Zinc 7,000 to 8,000 

TABLE I 3 S,— TIMBER (SEASONED). 

■ Average. 

:^sh 16,000 

Beech 12,000 to 18,000 

Hickory 11,000 

3 ak — American ri.ooo to 18,000 

Pine — “ white and red 10,000 

Poplar 7,000 


I3g.— TABLE OF DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS OF STHS, i 6 THS, 32 DS, AND 
64 THS OF AN INCH. 


8ths. 

32ds. 

64ths. 

3i-f>4 = 

I-S = .125 

1-32 = .03125 

1-64 = .015625 

33-64 = 

1-4 = .250 

3-32 = .09375 

3-64 = .040875 

35-64 = 

3-8 = .375 

5-32 = .15625 

5-64 = .078125 

37-64 = 

1-2 = . 500 
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Evils of in metal 117-118, 248 

Difficulty of eliminating from metal 118 

Grades of iron most free of 120, 248 

Created in remelted iron by high carbon 248 

lestone — 

Affinity for sulphur 53, 60 

Chemical and physical character of 61 

Roasting of • ..... 62 
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Percentages in ore and manufacture *of ferro- 27 

Uniformity of, in like grades of iron 136, 151, 153 

Percentages in different brands of pig iron. . . . 145-147, 213 

Influence of, in causing iron to absorb carbon 205 

Its influence to harden iron without closing grain or 

changing soft appearance in fractures 2o5, 213, 286 

Its peculiar effect or. hardness and chill compared with 

that of sulphur 211, 260, 271 

Its general tendency to strengthen iron 212, 244, 245 

Percentages in pig iron and amounts permissible in cast- 
ings 213, 282 

Its power to neutralize the effects of sulphur 213, 260 

Increasing the life and fluidity of molten metal 213, 262 

Beneficial as a flux to expel oxides or occulated gases in 

metal 213, 297 

Loss of, by remelting iron 214, 257, 271, 295, 300, 315, 341 

Methods for adding it to molten metal 214, 241 

Its power to soften a low grade of iron when added to 

molten metal 214, 243, 244 

Results of experiments in adding manganese to molten 

iron 24 T, 243 

Its peculiar effects in driving graphite to the surface of 

castings 244 

Evils of mixing with dull iron 244 

Strengthening white iron by the addition of 245 

Essential in car wheels to assist them in standing ther- 
mal tests 

Percentage admissible in light castings 
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Helting Iron— page. 

In small cupolas to make experiments or test mix- 
t’-ires 238, 325, 364, 495, 499-502 


In a crucible, and how to operate it 363, 367 

flolten Iron- 

Composition of a flux to purify 276 

Exposition of some fluxes used in 277 

Judging the grade of iron, when solid, by the appear- 
ance of 369 

Actions and appearance of different grades in 369-371 

The utility of thin tapering strips on test bars to test the 

fluidity of 502, 515-517 

Best temperature for pouring test bars 526 


Oxidation of Iron. Loss by flelting, Etc.— 

Methods of preparing cupolas to test 310 

Difference of sand coated and chilled iron 311, 318 

Comparative tests of iron on low and high beds of fuel. . 

313, 315 

Comparative tests of stove plate and heavy iron. 314, 317, 318 
Summary notes on 322 

Phosphorus— 

The utility of fuels containing low and high 22 

Advantage of low phosphorus in ores for certain irons. . 27 

Methods of dephosphorizing ores 28 

The most effective element in increasing life and fluidity 

of molten metal 28, 216, 226, 282, 285 

As found in mill cinder 32 

Uniformity in like grades of iron 136, 151, 153 

Percentages in different brands of pig iron 145-147 

Percentages beneficial to toughness in castings. . 158, 216, 274 

As found in Bessemer and Foundry irons 215 
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216, 282, 285 

Plow it is obtained in iron 216 

Its effect in neutralizing the evils of sulphur 217 

Effects of adding to molten iron 226 

Strengthening castings by adding it to molten metal .... 227 
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Its influence to flux and drive off impurities 227 

Methods for adding phosphorus to molten metal. .. .228-230 
Percentages best adapted to increase fusibility of iron. . 230 
Testing the fusibility of phosphorus iron mixtures . .231-232 


Increased by remelting iron 257, 304, 341 

Effects of, upon chilled iron 261 
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Pig Iron- 

Percentages of impurities in 26 

Manufacture of mill cinder mixed 31-33 

Carbonizing in furnace 52 

High sulphur and silicon in the same grade of 54 

Methods for moulding and pouring 99-1 1 1 

Causes for boils in making 100, 105 
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The economy and advantages obtained by using chilled. . 114 

Recommendations for chilled iiS 

Difference in the form of .sand and chilled 116 

Difficulty in controlling silicon and sulphur percentages 
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Segregation of metalloids in making 134-137 

Analysis of gray spots in I 34 

Desirability of using hot melted 137 

EviLs of dull melted 138 

Mixing effects obtained by remelting 138 

Necessity of mixing blast furnace casts of I39-I43 

Plans of mixing at furnace and foundry for charging. 140- 142 

Method of sampling to make analyses of 140, igs-19^ 

Advantage of casting chilled pig from ladles 142 

Objectionable methods of analyzing 142, 143 
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Evils of using ill-mixed casts of 139-143 

Best method of grading 144-145 

Definition of “brand” and “grade” of 144, 396 

Difference between Foundry, Charcoal, Bessemer, Gray 
Forge, Basic, Ferro-Silicon, Ferro-Manganese, Mottled 

and White 145-147 

Number of founders in 1901 grading by analyses 148 

Deceptive appearance of the fracture of. . 148, 169, 173, 177, 178 
Suggested systems for standardizing grading by analy- 
ses 148-153 

Erratic and objectionable systems of grading by analy- 
ses practiced up to 1902 149 

Percentage of silicon required to change the grade of. 150, 155 
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purchasing Ferro-Silicon 152, 154, 197 

Conditions requiring analyses of all five metalloids 153 

Suggestions to furnacemen for advertising 154 

Impracticability of exacting certain percentages of 

graphite or combined carbon in purchasing 154 

Methods for utilizing different grades to make a mix- 
ture 155 

The value of standardized drillings in analyzing 

156, 181, 192 

Process of refining 162 
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by the fracture of 164. 165, 170 
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tures in ; 172, 174 

Impracticability of hardness tests for judging the grade 

of 175-176 
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A good plan for beginners to follow in first purchas- 
ing 200, 283 

The fallacy of considering the grain of pig metal in con- 
nection with chemical analyses 200 

The gross weight of sand and chilled cast 309, 589, 590 

The fallacy of claiming bad iron for ill results 497 

Pig Iron, Bessemer— - 

Utility of, for certain kinds of castings and mixtures 

of 146, 157 

The restrictions which define 146, 159, 215 

Impracticability of defining it from Foundry iron by 
fracture 157, 160 

Pig Iron, Charcoal — 

Highest silicon in 1 4(1, 245 
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Pronounced character of its fracture. How deiined from 

other irons 160-261, 

'J'he element causing strength in castings made* of i6r 

Deterioration of by melting in cujxilas 162 

IVculiarity and its advantage over coke and anthracite 
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Shrinkage of Iron- 

Principles involved in causing 387, 392 
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Not increased by hot poured metal, as generally thought 391 
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age than soft iron 399 394, 395 

That period of solidification which exacts the greatest 

attention and feeding to supply the 393 

Metal poured into iron moulds showing less shrinkage 

than into sand 394 

The part in which shrinkage will occur, it' any r\ist>.404. 4.S5 
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understand the principles of 404 

Illustration of castings showing tyincal position nf shrink 
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Tests to ascertain the percentage of shrinkage <iccurriug 
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Silica- 

Effects of temperatures on. and its refractory nature. 26, (k) 
Percentage in ores and fuel and amount absorbed in 
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Amount taken up liy iron and carried off in slag 29. 
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How obtained in iron j(», .,4 

Temperatures in furnace regulating priifiuagc <.{, m 

iron 29. 53.,:,4 

Diffusion of. in pig iron and casting- 134 

Impracticability of using t)iiysical tvsis to d«'ternnn«' .npi. 30^* 

Percentage of, in different brands of iron 14.S 147, 2to 

High temperatures and silicious ores recpiired t<j make 
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Silicon — Continued, • pagh. 

Percentage required to change the grade of an iron. .150, 155 
The influence of, to retard iron absorbing carbon. .205, 208 
Its utility to soften, regulate and cheapen mixtures. .207-211 

The first to advance the utility of 207, 208 

Its power to increase the fluidity and life of molten metal 208 

Used as a base for changing the grade of mixtures. .208, 2r)() 

Care necessary in using and its evil effects 208, 20g 

Percentage used in light castings 209-211, 281 

Point at which silicon hardens iron 209, 281, 437 

The highest percentage permissible in soft castings 

209, 281, 283 

Causing brittle castings 283 

Example of extremely low silicon in light castings 209 

The amount that can be absorbed by iron 210 

The percentage in pig most desirable to use for regulat- 
ing mixtures 210 

The amount of scrap that four per cent silicon pig may 

carry 211, 279 

Its peculiar appearance in fracture 21 1 

Amount required when total carbon changes in order to 

keep a uniform hardness 246, 280. 282 

Loss of by remelting 257, 303, 3' 

Low, showing a greater chill on edges of light cast? 

than excessive use of 

lags— 

Creation of 

Amount of iron in furnace 

Defining the grade of iron by color and 
Action of basic and acid elements in . . . 

Chemical relation of iron to 

Percentage of silica in 

Weight produced in making iron 

Methods for disposition of...‘ 

Manufacture of mineral wool, from... 
agging Out- 

Percentage of refuse carried off by... 

Plans used by furnaces 

Loss of iron by, in cupolas 
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Difference between gray and white iron 219 

Remelting iron greatly increasing its 340 

Of the two ends of vertical poured castings 378-381 

Expansion of iron equalizing 381 

Test of solid iron floating in molten metal 386 

Stretching Iron- 

Percentage in tensile tests 220 

Causing castings to be larger than their patterns . 422, 428-429 
The utility of in permitting the manufacture of cast- 
ings 422, 430 

Description of appliances used for testing 423 

Period of cooling from a solidified state affecting. .426-429 

Degrees in temperature best affecting 426, 429 

Demonstrations of, in heavy founding 428-429 

Expansion of large cores and their rods causing 429 

Slow and uniform cooling assisting stretching and sav- 
ing castings from cracking 430 

standardized Drillings— 

Origin and inception of nlaii to establish a central 

agency to distribute standardized drillings 182, 183 

Method of moulding and pouring casting for making 

standardized drillings for testing 184, 186 

Method of turning and mixing turnings to obtain 

standardized drillings 186, 188 

Designation of samples and price 187-188 


The labor attending the introduction of standards. . 188, 190 
Names of some firms using standardized drillings. . 190, 191 
Testimonials, in praise of excellence and utility of. .192, 193 


Sulphur— 

Whether exposure of coke to weather reduces 11 

Percentage of, which coke contains 21-22 

Scarcity of good water in making coke increasing 22 

Evils of fuels containing high 22, 225 

An approximate quick test for sulphur in fuel 22 

Percentage of, in pyrites and methods for reducing it 
in ores 28 
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Sulphur— Continued. page. 

Irregularities in the work of furnaces regulating 53 

Affinity of iron for 53, 225 

How iron obtains 53, 211, 34 i 

Found greatest in the top face of some pig irons 134 

Spots in castings 13S 

Percentage in different brands of iron 145-147, 212 

Greatest percentage found in iron ...147, 212, 225, 39 ^ 

Power of to neutralize the effects of silicon 

150, 208, 212, 28s, 303 

The evils of, in hardening iron and causing blow-holes 
211, 213, 225, 396 


The power of to increase the fusibility of iron 21 1 

Its peculiar effects on hardness and chill of iron 

21 1, 260, 271, 283 

Its effects in making molten metal sluggish and solidify 

rapidly 21 1 

Making hot short iron 212, 213 

Excess of, weakening iron 212 

Causing excessive shrinkage and contraction or holes 

and cracks in castings 212 

Method for adding sulphur to molten iron 223, 388 

Ways in which it strengthens iron 224 

Maximum amount of sulphur iron may absorb 225, 396 

Percentage of increase by remelting iron 

257, 271, 302-305, 341 

Plighest percentage permissible in light castings 282 

The length of time iron remains in cupola affecting an 

increase of 341 

The great need of founders fearing the evils of 396 

Tables— • 

Yield of coke from coal 13 

Tests and analyses of 72-hour coke 15 

Analyses of coke from six different localities 18 

Analj^ses of ash in Connellsville coke 20 

Analyses of mill cinder 32 

Analyses of three different brands of limestone 61 

Analyses of slags from different ores and iron 65 
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Heat production, absorption and loss in a furnace 72 

Segregation of sulphur in pig iron 134 
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Silicon analyses of the different beds of eight casts..., 136 
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hardness 151 
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of .25 in silicon each number 152 

Analyses of deceptive pig iron samples and their cast- 
ings 171 

Tests taken from castings made of deceptive pig iron. . 172 

Analyses of three deceptive pig specimens 174 

Variations of the analyses of two test samples of 

drillings 181 
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Test and analyses of sulphur addition to molten iron. . 223 
Tests and analyses of adding phosphorus to molten iron 231 
Comparative fusing tests of phosphorus addition to iron 231 
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irons 235, 236 
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castings 250 
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Approximate analyses for chilled roll mixtures 266 
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Analyses of the graphitic and combined carbon of 
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iron 302 
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Test Bars, Patterns, Moulding; and Casting — page. 

Design of and method for using fluidity strips to record 

the fluidity of metal 374, 502, 5 15-5 17, 519 

Design of pattern, flask and chills for moulding single 
round bars flat, but cast on end, with fluidity strips 

attached ' 507-510 

Instructions for moulding and casting 508-510, 523-527 

Decimal equivalents for and i 15-16" diame- 
ter 510, 520 

Design of patterns, flasks and chill for moulding two 
round test bars flat, but cast on end, with fluidity 

strips and chill attached 512, 521, 522 

Designs for half circle chills and contraction tips for use 

in casting round test bars on end 517 

Plan for obtaining contraction and making whirl gates,5i8-5i9 
Plans of patterns and moulding bars to be turned, either 

for transverse or tensile testing 520 

Plans for moulding and casting plain bars on end 

521-522, 527, 578-580 

General instructions on moulding, swabbing and pour- 
ing 523-527, 579-580 

Design of patterns, chill, fluidity strips and flasks used 

for the A. F. A. series of tests 542-544, 546, 548, 549 

The floor space and amount of labor required to mould 

one set of A. F. A. test bars 542, 550, 552 

Description of plan of moulding the A. F. A. test 
bars 542, 545, 547, 548-558 

Test Bars — 

Difference that variations in dampness of sand and pour- 
ing temperatures make in the strength and contraction 

of small k<-inch bars 453, 457, 484, 511, 525 

Unreliability of as small as ^-inch square or round ■ 

454-456, 467-468, 484, 51 1 

The size of test bars most suitable for testing different ’ 

grades of iron 468-469, 477, 533, 535, 573 

Comments upon the difference in the uniformity of grain 

exhibited in round and square bars 469, 486, 576 

Formulas for computing the difference in area of test 
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Test Continued. page. 

bars made off the same pattern and tested the same 

distance between supports 474, 476 

Necessity of records being taken, of the least difference 

in the area of bars made off the same pattern 475 

Impracticability of formulas in vogue (to 1902) for com- 
puting the strength per square inch of cast iron in 

different cross sections and lengths 477, 530 

Utility and necessity of using a micrometer to measure 

the area of 478-480 

The impracticability of casting two test bars of exactly 

the same area at the breaking point 479 

Manner in which test bars should be placed for trans- 
verse testing 481-482 

Comparison of lines of crystallization in round and 

square 483-484 

Uneven cooling causing internal strains in 485 

Examples of the uniformity of grains in round and non- 
uniformity in square 486-487 

Indorsement of the A. F, A. of round bars and recom- 
mendation of iH-inch diameter as the smallest to be 

used 487, 573, 576, 577 
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flat and the difference in the results of such methods. . 48;; 
The importance of having uniform temperature of metal 

in pouring 526, 527, 540, 547, 580 

The utility of 528-531 

The different area and lengths of bars in use 530 

The practicability of using bars lyi" diameter and 

larger 533, 573 

The necessity of using one size of bar in making com- 
parative tests of one or more grades of iron 533, 575 

The grade of iron that either one of three bars recom- 
, mended by A. F. A. and the author are best suited 

for 533, 577-579 

The first set of test bars made for the A. F. A 54^ 

The character, size and number of test bars made for the 
A. F A 551, 553 
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ing deflection of 555, 576 

1'he adoption of the round bar for testing, hy the F. 

A 576 

Design and size of the A. F. A. bars, used for traiis- 
verse and tensile tests 582, 583 

Testing Iron, Genera! — 

1'lie characK-r of s!.rain> that cast iron is generally siib- 

iecied to 220. 43Q 

Advisability of taking drill tests and testing chilled 

castings 259, 432 

Effect of different temperatures in varying the depth of 

chilled iron 262, 372-374, 433 

Melting of brands, grades or mixtures in small cupolas 

for ' 267, 325, 362, 495-502 

Mel hods that arc misleading in 277, 492, 576 

The Ijcst test for softness in light castings 283 

Utility (d transverse, crushing and impact tests. 439-445, 448 

Methods for testing car wheels 440 

Itrratic and imi)ractical records compiled jn'evious to 

1 895 449, 539 

Evils (if casting bars Ikit bn* 449, 488 

\nal3'>cs of the- coriK.*!' .ami iiiiddU' body of spuare test 

bar> 451-453 

Comparative transverse, dellection and lensile tests of 
round bars in gun metal, chill roll, car wheel and 
four other s])ecialties (analyses shown page 299).... 466 
Comi)arative tests showing that for the same area round 

liars record a .greater strength than square ones 469 
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and dry sand bars show 557 
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finished bars obtained by A. F. A 572-573 

Report of the A. F. A. committee recommending specifi- 
cations for tests of cast iron 574-584 

The inadvisability of taking coupons or tests from a 
casting as a guide to the casting’s strength 576 
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finished bars as obtained by A. F. A 570 
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SOMETHING NEW. 

“Analyses of Pig Iron” 



From Iron and SteeV" — Chicago— Sept, 8j igoo. 


Yolumo One of “ Analyses of Pig Iron” has just been issued 
by the compiler and publisher, Seymour R. Church, San Fran- 
cisco, Cdl. As the first work of the kind ever published, it will 
i nterest every foundryman and user of pig iron. The substan- 
tial character of the work first attracts attention. It is a hand- 
some quarto volume, and its 172 pages, about 9 x 12 inches in 
size, are printed on heavy calendered paper and stoutly bound 
in lieavy covers, fitted to endure long usage in the home of the 
iron maker. 

It is the contents, however, that are of the more lasting im- 
portance. There has been an increasing demand from foundry- 
men and others for analyses of different kinds of pig iron, and 
it was to ineut this demand that the present work was issued. 
The correspondence involved in collecting these anal.\ scs com- 
prised several thousand letters, and if every furnace analysis is 
not presented it is because some makers of pig iron declined to 
furnish the desired information. The work has so grown upon 
the hands of the publisher that a supplementary volume, to 
contain entirely new matter and not a repetition of this initial 
volume, is already announced to at>pear early in the year 1901. 

A glance at the indox shows the immense scope of the work. 
The names of more than 200 producing companies in the United 
States appear in the index and in the body of the work, and 
where analyses are not obtainable, that fact is stated. The 
index of brands analvzed also exceeds 200 names. 

The pig irons of foreign countriis receive what seems ex- 
haustive treatment. Groat Britain naturally takes the lead, 
and analyses appear of about 150 brands in England, besides a 
number in Scotland and Wales. The products of thirteen 
other nations, embracing all essential iron producers, receive 
adequate attention. 

The book is well illustrated. There appear many half-tone 
cuts, representing the fracture of different brands and grades 
of pig iron, showing the various characteristics of the iron. 
There are also a number of illustrations of furnace plants 

Important and interesting statistics relative to Ime produc- 
tion of pig iron are included in this valuable work, which will 
no doubt occupy a favorite niche in the office of the progressive 
pig iron melter. 


Volume I — Now ready. 

Volume II will be ready for delivery in the latter pait of 1901. 
It will not be a repetition of Volume I, but will contain new analy- 
ses and a very valuable article on the “ Utility and Mixing of Pig 
Iron,” by Mr. Thos. D. West. 

Send in your order. Sold only by subscription. 

5 $5.00 United States and Canada. 1 
Price, per volume, \ 24 ./- Foreign Countries. } Postage paid. 

Address : 

S. R. CBURCB, 301 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal, U. S. A. 





PRACTICAL WORKS BY A PRACTICAL MAN. 

Known w'orld"«wkIe for their value- 

American Foundry Practice 

A N i> 

Moulder's Text Book. 

Hy Thos, D. West. 


I'llose stiuidurci work;-, li.ivr as a s.alc to(]av as wlira ilr*'.! 

iniblishiMi in uiui iS>r> rfsiuM-i ivciy. 'I'linv an* known and 

nniisril tlu* W(U'1<1 ovar fur t.huir {»rai ti«al valta* in tin- 

pi im iph suf <ikI:I;N SAND, DRY SAND, LOAH MOULDINii, 
CUPOLA CONSTRlJCriON AND MANAdliriHN'r. 

In ;i Vi'vlcw uf tli** tenth editiun of American Foundry 
Practice, tin* “ Ann : iran Maelnni .t,” <nn‘ ot the leading, nie- 
ehanieal jjapni'S. u! thi . eo\intry, in it-; if.snr »»l Ann.ust ,^\\\, n,oo, 
says; “That this, hook, lir^.t s.-.in d in j vs,*, a nio.t pi aet iral u or k 
by a liior’.t prat'iit al man, :.iioni'’i sfdl hi- in .i ■. ipeal dcinanti as 
over, :;o that, a tenth <'dition of it now appoan., is r\nd« n» f of 
tin- apprrr’ai Ion wash it ha:, earned amt nn-jitcii, 'I la . hnt.k 
has had an nnpo't.ea ihiaie in ti-.e pioinots.n oi tl-.r vusat 
inipi o\ * •men* ' m tonndis' praeijii m ‘he hi i ..i \e.i! 

aiiii espeeml!-, e; isim'Se* the m.:;;-. e up- . . , nnat < h; t.. the 
’ . 'W I. . o } I a' ? ! je : S. . ! ■ : :ei I ■ . S ; a ! e T h*- pro<,p • , o! t ill ■ V '4 ! ' 

iia:, Hot le!',. .. .. i'e-.-e oj 1 i le Wo} ii ol » ,i th ’.vhlih 

‘■.ho\\‘. tlii* eurrem» aU‘i •■nhsiantnd loundation npon wlneh n wa-. 
Iniilt/’ 

MANY SECHNNERS AND 5KILLHD nOUIJ>LRS AND 
l•<>yNDERS HAVE BEEN (IRIiATLY BENFIf-UI-D BY A 
STUDY 01* TMHSB WORKS, AND ANY DliSlRlNO TO 
MASTER THE ART OF nOllLDINd OR CUPOLA PRACTICIi 
SHOULD HAKT: a STUDY 01' THEM. 

American Foundry Practice now eontaim. .p*;-; pav.e"; and 
Moulder’s Te?<t Book 5,1s pay.e-;. both tn-arh' the of ilie. 

p.te,e and lii'h’ ilhs’T rateti, and written m :aiieh Msnple lanv'naip* 
that any novae mas • tmiy them in! elhep-nt ly. 

piiblislied by John Wiley & Son, New York, aaid sold by almost 
iill profniiiyiit dealer's, Prree, $J-50 per eupy. po-.tpa,id. 



